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Toward evening William was sent to the 
railway station to telegraph the sad news to 
Miss Hamilton, and other relations and near 
friends cf the family,—including Jack. I 
did not know of this until the afternoon of. 
the next day, when I had a letter from him. 
By this time the weight of my new respon- 
sibility was beginning to feel heavy, and my 
heart was heavy under it. Mr. Pelham was 
sufficiently recovered from the first shock 
of his bereavement to speak to me of my en- 
gagements, and Rolfe to indulge himself in 
the pleasure of it, in his romantic and ex- 


= 


acting way. Already Rolfe was making up 
his mind to postpone his ordination, and 
begging me to marry him quietly as soon as 
I could make my preparations, that we 
might fulfill his mother’s cherished plan of 
seeking Audrey at once; and his father, 
who was projecting changes on his own ac- 
count, was upholding him in everything. I 
was coming down from the drawing-room, 
weary of my lover's company, and feeling 
almost hysterical, to give an audience toa 
draper’s foreman, who had brougit a parcel 
of mourning for me to see, when I heard the 


= 


letter drop into the box. As soon as I had 
done my business, I carried it away to my 
own room, and locked myself in to read it. 
It ran thus: — 


**My pEArest Daisy, —I have just re- 
ceived Mr, Pelham’s telegram. Tell him 
and Rolfe from me how deeply I sympathize 
with them in their irreparable loss, though 
I cannot grieve to know that the poor lady's 
sufferings are over. I shall come down to 
the funeral on Thursday, and I will stay as 
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“JACK WAS KNEELING BESIDE ME" (4, 


long as you are wanted, and then bring you 
back to London with me. I have been mak- 
ing arrangements for you in view of this 
event, dear. I have found out Mrs. Carter, 
who, though getting old, is hale and strong 
as ever, and has lost none of her affection 
for you. She has had a little property left 
her, and no longer takes children, but she 
is delighted with a proposal I made that you 
should come and live with her for a time. 
She has a nice little cottage in Bayswater, 
and your room is already prepared for you. 
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Perhaps I ought to have consulted you first, 
but I feel sure you will like the plan, and 
you are of an age now when you want to 
know a little more of the world and good 
sociely than you hitherto have done. I 
know one or two ladies who will be very 
glad to take you out, and of course I (though 
my headquarters will still be at the club) 
shall always be near and watching over you. 
But we will talk about this when I come. 
God bless you. Yours, 

* JACK STAFFORD.” 


When I had read this note, I sat with it 
in my hand, shaking a!) over as if I hada 
fit of ague. I saw how well he had provid- 
ed, as he ever had done, for all contingencies, 
What need had there been for me to dis- 
tress myself with any fear as to what would 
become of me, while I was in his charge? 
This, however, was a mere passing reflec- 
tion, absorbed and swallowed up in the new 
and terrible aspect which the sacrifice I had 
made now presented to me. Oh, how help- 
lessly I clung to my dear one still! The 
very touch of the paper on which his hand 
rested was enough to set my heart beating 
and swelling with its one and only love. 
“What have I done!” I said to myself, in 
asortof blankdespair, ‘** What shall 1 do?” 
Up-stairs lay the pale dead mother, with 
her peaceful face. I thought of her, in her 
quiet room asleep, and prayed for strength 
to keep, in deed as well as word, the prom- 
ise I had made to her, which seemed to me 
more binding with that seal of death upon 
it than the most terrible oath upon the Bi- 
ble. I might have prayed God to forgive 
her for committing (though unwittingly) a 
sin upon her deatii-bed, but I was too young 
for such an idea to occur to me. “If he 
comes on Thursday,’? was the only clear 
thought I had at this dreadful moment, ‘if 
I have to be with him now, I think it will 
kill me.” At that age I did not know how 
much it took even to destroy the appetite of 
a strong and healthy woman. 

Roife came knocking at the door, looking 
forme. I rose mechanically and came out 
to meet him, with my letter in my hand. 

** What ’s that?” he asked, catching sight 
of it. 

My first impulse was to thrust it into my 
pocket, as somethiug sacred to Jack and 
me; but I remembered Rolfe’s rights and 
my own duty, and I gave it to him, and he 
stood on the Janding and read it through. 


** Ah!’ said he, “he does n’t know how 
we have thwarted his pians.’’ And in spite 
of his red eyes and dejected mien, Rolfe 
smiled archly. 

**He must know at once,” I said; ‘I 
must send him word by the next post.’ 

** You will have to be quick then. Come 
in here,”? —opening the door of the draw- 
ing-room,—‘‘and we ’ll write it together. 
Here ’s the davenport open. Ah, Daisy! 
look at those clothing-club books! Little 
we thought’? — 

I pushed the clothing-club books into a 
drawer and sat down to write; and Rolfe, 
leaning over me, corrected the letter as I 
went along, until all semblance of my in- 
dividuality was corrected out of it. I ac- 
quainted Jack formally with the fact that I 
was engaged to Rolfe, and hoped he would 
not disapprove of it; told him that Mrs, 
Pelham had died happily, knowing we were 
united, which had been the object of her 
dearest hopes for years; and that, in obedi- 
ence to her wish, we intended, with his con- 
sent, to marry as soon as possible and go 
out to Australia, giving the reasons for this 
latter arrangement. 

**You really will agree to the wedding 
taking place soon?’’ said Rolfe, for the mo- 
ment almost forgetting his grief. 

**Yes,”? I replied desperately. ’s 
get away to Australia, the sooner the bet- 
ter.” 

Such an answer must have sounded queer 
to the poor boy, viewed in the light of his 
former experience; but he only kissed me 
rapturously, without the jeast suspicion of 
my motives for making it. 

I had an answer from Jack by the return 
of post,—such a dreadful little noie, so 
short, so cold, so unlike him. He was be- 
yond measure surprised, he said, but he 
should never think of interfering with my 
choice. He hoped I should be happy, and 
he should be glad to facilitate my arrange- 
ments for a speedy marriage. 1 was to ex- 
press his regrets to Mr. Pelham that he 
found himself unabie to come to the fureral, 
and to ask him to be kind enough to send 
me to Mrs, Carter’s at No. — Pembridge 
Villas, Bayswater, as soon as it was over, 
If I would write her word when to expect 
me, she would meet me herself at Shore- 
ditch. And that was all. 

The day soon came when I tied my crape 
bonnet and veil over my pale face and shin- 
ing yellow hair, and left Ely College for- 


‘ever. Rolfe was in despair at my depar- 
ture, but of course had to acquiesce in the 
propriety of Jack's arrangements; and he 
comforted himself with promising to write 
to me every day, and with the prospect of 
our marriage before the year was out. Mr. 
Pelham accompanied me himself to Lon- 
don, partly because I was now, as he called 
it, a member of his family, and partly be- 
cause he wished to arrange matters with 
my guardian on his son’s behalf, 


CHAPTER XVII. 
AT MRS. CARTER’S. 


We were duly met at Shoreditch by Mrs. 
Carter, whom, in spite of white hair and 
corpulence, I recognized at once, and were 
taken by her in a cab to Pembridge Villas. 
Jack was nowhere to be seen; and, as soon 
as he had had a glass of wine and a biscuit, 
Mr. Pelham went off in search of him. 
Mrs. Carter, full of love and bustle, took 
me up-stairs and divested me of my out- 
door garments, telling me how like my dear 
mother I had grown, and how overjoyed 
she was to have me under her roof again. 
I bore up, and answered all her eager ques- 
tions, as long as I could; and then, break- 
ing down utterly, I flung my arms round 
her neck, and sobbed and wept as if my 
heart would break. 

pretty lamb! my pretty pet!’ the 
old woman murmured, fondling me just as 
she used to do when I was a new-made or- 
phan child. ‘ Don’t fret so, Daisy, you ‘ll 
make yourseif ill, my love, and you ’re not 
looking as strong as I’d like to see you, 
She ’s gone to a better world, you know, 
where she ’}l never suffer any more. You 
must think of her gain and not of your loss, 
And you ‘re going to have a compensation 
for it, too, in a kind and good husband, my 
pet. It ’s ungrateful to give way when 
God has blessed you so,”’ 

1 was relieved to find how reticent Jack 
had been, and how little she knew of the 
real state cf the case, though my heart was 
aching intolerably for woman’s help and 
sympathy. I cried my cry out, and then I 
set myself to be heroic, and to figut my bat- 
tle through alone as best I might. ‘*‘ Where 
is Captain Stafford?’ I asked as soon as I 
could command myself sufficiently to speak 
of him. 

‘*He was here this morning, dear,’’ said 
she, *‘seeing that all was ready for you. 
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He seems very careful of you, Daisy; but 
he always strikes me as rather a cold, hard 
man.” 

“Oh, no, no!’ I protested; “ anything 
but that. I could not have been happier 
than I have been with him.” s 

** Well, it does n’t do to judge from ap- 
pearances, I think his first coming to take 
you away from me prejudiced me against 
him; and, dear me! he’s not a bit altered 
in all these years, except that he ’s so much 
bigger and stronger. Are you feeling bet- 
ter, love? Now come down and have some 
lunch, and then rest yourself on the sofa.” 

In the afternoon Jack and Mr. Peliam 
came to Bayswater together. Jack, who 
who looked stern and haughty enough to 
justify Mrs. Carterin her opinion of him, 
shook hands with me and asked me how I 
felt after my journey, and whether I was 
satisfied with the arrangements he had 
made forme. I could not answer him for the 
lump in my throat and the tremulousness 
of my mouth, and after a pause he got up 
and walked away to the bow-window. Then 
Mr. Pelham came to my side to say good- 
by, and to tell me that everything was sat- 
isfactorily arranged. ‘*‘ Your uncle thinks 
with me, Daisy, that there will be no im- 
propriety in your being married so soon af- 
ter my poor wife’s death, since it was her 
wish that Rolfe should go to Australia at 
once, and of course supposing the wedding 
is quite quiet. Mrs. Carter kindly offers 
that it shall take place here, if that will suit 
you; and your uncle consents to its being 
in two months’ time.”’ 

“'T'wo months!’ I exclaimed, aghast. 

** Yes, my dear, I thought that was what 
you and Rolfe had agreed upon? Rolfe 
spoke of that time, at all events, and it hap- 
pens to suit me exactly. I want a change 
myself, Daisy, I feel 1 can’t go on liv- 
ing in the old house now she’s not there,”’ 
and his voice began to shake, ‘‘so I ’ve 
made up my mind to travel a little, to re- 
cruit myself and help the sad time over. 
I’ve got a foreign chaplaincy offered to me, 
and I shall go away as soon as I’ve seen 
you and Rolfe settled.” 

While I was still too much stunned to of- 
fer objections to this astounding scheme, 
Mr. Pelham kissed me and went away; and 
Jack, who had looked for half an hour upon 
the quiet Bayswater Road, seeing nothing 
but the villas and gardens opposite, came to 
my side again. 


“This was very sudden, Daisy,” he said 
abruptly. can scarcely realize it yet.” 

can’t either,” I whispered, clasping 
my hands in my lap. He turned upon me 
sharply, almost before the words were out 
of my mouth, with the hardness in his dear 
eyes melted all away. ‘Was it against 
your will, Daisy? Were you drawn into it 
against your will? If so” 

I shook my head; and I felt, though I did 
not look at him, that his face had suddenly 
stiffened again. 

“It was your free choice?’’ he inquired, 
after a long pause. 

“*Yes,” I responded. 

And that was all the conversation which 
we had about it until it was too late for ex- 
planations, 

He got up slowly, and held out his haud 
to say good-by. 

**]T dare say you will like to be quiet with 
Mrs, Carter,’’— and the deliberate, cold tone 
seemed to cut through me, — “so I will go. 
If you want anything, —if you wish to see 
me, — you know my address,”’ 

And he went; and I hardly saw him again 
until my wedding-day. He sent notes, he 
sent tradesmen with beautiful articles for 


my trousseau, le sent messages to Mrs, Car- 
ter io spare no expense to make my outfit 
perfect, he sent books and newspapers for 
me to read, and gifts of fryit and flowers; 


but he did not come to see me. 1 was giad 
of it, I was thankful to be kept from tempt- 
ation; and yet the disappointment was more 
bitter to me than words can say. Hardly 
knowing what I was Going, my ear was lis- 
tening for the ciick of the gate, my eyes 
were watching the shadows on the bay-win- 
dow, aii day long; and when an unexpected 
arrival proved to be the postman with a let- 
ter from Rolfe, my heart would sink, and I 
could not help it. Even Mrs, Carter became 
indignant with him for staying away at 
such a time; and she laid it to the account 
of club fascinations. 

‘*No,” I, *‘it is not that: it is because he 
does n’t approve of my choice.”’ 

**He has never said so, my dear. And 
though I can quite understand he would 
look higher for such a one as you, yet he 
would be very unreasonable to expect you 
to marry in order to please him.” 

**T would do anything to please him,” I 
said; **but in this case I am bound by a 
promise to the dead, which I should not 
dare to break.” 


** And to the living too,’’ retorted Mrs.’ 
Carter. ‘‘Don’t speak of poor young Mr. 
Pelham being thrown over, as if your prom- 
ise to him was nothing. After ail, my dear, 
he is a young man of very good family and 
position: Captain Stafford might be satis- 
fied on that score. The only thing to ob- 
ject to is your going away with him to live 
among savages; but as your guardian has 
consented to that, I should have thought he 
might have come to see you as often as pos- 
sible while he had the chance.” 

I got through the time somehow. I con- 
trived to fill a sheet of note-paper once a 
day for Rolfe, in reply to his voluminous 
letters, and went avout to shops and dress- 
makers diligently with Mrs, Carter. I must 
have had something of the apathy or the 
dead weariness of trouble about me, such as 
induces criminals to sleep soundly the night 
before their execution; for I could not rouse 
myself to look straight at the change that 
was coming upon‘me so as to fully under- 
stand it. Every night when I went to bed 
I reflected with a vague terror that I was a 
day nearer my final separation from Jack; 
and yet every night I said to myselr, — 

**Tt will be all right when I am iarried, 
and gone away. Wien I am once Rolfe’s 
wife I shall be safe; and by and by I shall 
be happy.’’ 

Then I would think of all Rolfe’s good 
qualities, and his constant and ardent affec- 
tion; would say my prayers in floods of 
tears, and make up my mind afresh to bea 
true and dutiful wife to him. But cer- 
tainly I did not realize all the conditions of 
my fate. 

The day came at last,—a bright, hot 
morning in August. Jack had been the 
night before, but I could not see him. I 
had given Rolfe a two-minutes’ interview on 
his arrival from Ely with his father, —he 
full of eager hope, and the other of affec- 
tionate importance, — but I could not stand 
any more of him. My nerves seemed to 
have got wrong, and I felt that I should go 
into wild hysterics if I allowed anybody to 
talk tome. Mrs, Carter hovered round me 
in an uneasy manner, evidently suspicious, 
but unable to comprehend it; and she-ex- 
pressed her solicitude by giving me some 
homeupathic globules, when I went to bed, 
to help me to sleep my excitement off. 

When I awoke,—if I did awake, for I 
don’t know whether I slept or not, —I felt 
strangely weak and ill, a sensation to which 
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I was totally unaccustomed. I had a swim- 
ming and dullness about my head, my hands 
were hot and tremulous, and my limbs hung 
about me heavily, as if I had been taking 
violent exercise. Mrs. Carter came in with 
a cup of her delicious coffee when I was 
about half-dressed, and regarded me with 
anxious eyes. 

** You don’t look as you ought to look on 
your wedding-day, my dear,” she said; and 
she began to help me on with my clothes in 
a caressing, motherly manner, ‘Are you 
sure there’s nothing wrong with you, Daisy? 
Are n’t you willing to go on with your mar- 
riage, my dear? If you ’d like to put it off, 
1’ll tell Captain Stafford; and he ’ll do it 
in a minute.” 

**No, thank you,” I responded dreamily. 
“There would n’t be any good in putting it 
off.”’ 

She looked at me with a perplexed face 
for a mimute, and then began to bustle 
about the room, 

**Come, then, cheer up,” she said briskly. 
‘Drink this coffee: it will put a little color 
in yourcheeks, It’s a trying thing, I know; 
but we don’t have to go through with it 
often. See what a glorious day it is.’’ 

And she flung up the window in her bust- 
ling manner. 

Presently she came in again, arrayed in 
her Sunday gown and bonnet, to tell me 
that Captain Stafford was down-stairs, and 
to help me on with my wedding-dress. It 
was a wedding-dress that Audrey would 
have scorned. I had asked to be allowed to 
wear my customary mourning; but that 
Mrs. Carter had refused to hear of. So she 
clothed me now in a soft gray silk, with 
only a white ruffle rcund the throat for or- 
nament, a short gray-cashmere cloak, and a 
plain white bennet and veil. I might have 
taken a walk down the Bayswater roads, 
and nobody would have noticed me. 

Jack met me at the foot of the stairs, and 
led me to the carriage without a word. He 
and Mrs. Carter alone accompanied me to 
the nearest church, where Rolte and his fa- 
ther were waiting,—the latter standing 
within the communion-rails in his hood and 
surplice, —and the mayriage-service com- 
menced. I went through it like an autom- 
aton, repeating the words mechanically, as 
if I were dreaming them, and I stood pas- 
sively in the vestry afterward to be congrat- 
ulated and kissed; and then, only half con- 
scious of what had happened to me, I came 


home to Pembridge Villas again by my hus- 
band’s side. 

There was a homely little breakfast laid 
out in the dining-room, and we sat down, 
the five of us, to eat it quietly together. 
Rolfe was wildly happy,—too much ab- 
sorbed in his own happiness to notice the 
languor that kept creeping more and more 
heavily over me; but I saw—or rather felt 
—that Jack was watching me from across 
the table with great concern and anxiety. 

“Would n’t you like to go up-stairs, 
Daisy?” he said at last, in a gentle under- 
tone, leaning toward me, ‘‘ The heat has 
been too much for you.”’ 

I rose to my feet, and of course Rolfe 
jumped up immediately to ask what was the 
matter, and to help me out of the room. I 
told him I was a litile faint, and took his 
arm as far as the door; and then I persuaded 
him to go back to his seat, promising that 
I would come down again when I had 
changed my dress. 

Mrs. Carter and I went up-stairs together, 
and the good woman took off my heavy 
gray silk tenderly, and instead of substitut- 
ing the b'ack traveling-costume, which was 
lying ready on the bed, put round me a thin 
white wrapper which I had been used to 
wearing about the house on hot mornings, 

**Now you ’re not going away yet,’’ she 
said soothingly; ‘‘so just come into my lit- 
tle work-room, and lie duwn on the sofa, I 
’m going to fetch you a glass of champagne 
with a good lump of ice in it: that will re- 
vive you.”’ 

She took me into a tiny sitting-room ad- 
joining her bed-chamber, led me to a little 
couch, and, putting plenty of pillows under 
my head, crept quietly off. Before her foot- 
steps died away, I heard other footsteps 
coming up the stairs. I thought it was 
Rolfe looking for his wife, and I made an 
effort to rouse myself to go and shut and 
bar him out. In my utter weariness, and 
need of rest and quiet, the thought of his 
demonstrative solicitude filled me with a 
nervous, shuddering horror that I could not 
express. Now I was irrevocably bound to 
him, I wanted to get away from him as I 
never wanted in my life before. I staggered 
into the middle of the room, which seemed 
going round and round with me, and put 
out my hands in eager deprecation to ward 
off the approach of his embracing arms, 
Then I saw Jack's great frame filling up 
the doorway, and the August sun from the 


landing window shining on his tawny 
beard. 

* Oh,” I cried wildly, reaching toward 
him, with the instinct of long habit, for pro- 
tection, ** keep him away, Jack! Don’t let 
Rolfe come here!’ 

Of course I was not quite accountable at 
that moment for what I said and did; but 
my senses were not so confused as to blind 
me to the sudden change in his face as he 
strode into the room to meet me. He must 
have guessed the truth, or part of it, when 
that flood of passion and pity transformed 
him so; and, —ah me!— when I looked up 
at him, I guessed the truth too. 
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**What have you done? O Daisy! what 
have you done?”’ he broke out, in a breath- 
less undertone. 

I felt his arms round me, clasping me 
close to his heaving breast, and supporting 
my failing timbs, and I put my arms up to 
his shoulders, and turned my face wearily 
into the shadow of his beard. As the grow- 
ing sensation of faintness — which I had 
never experienced in my life before — began 
to wholly overpower me, I whispered fee- 
bly, wed 

**Hold me close, Jack,—I think I am 
dying. Oh, I am so glad!” 


Tl] tell you,” Lily put both her hands 
over Gerty’s ear and whispered. 

Gerty laughed. 

tould n’t,”’ she said. 

** Ob, yes, we can,” said Lily. 

**But I guess I don’t want to.” 

**Why not?” asked Lily savagely. 

“I’m afraid I ’ll be afraid,” said Gerty. 

‘Then we can come home again,” 

Mamma won’t know where we is,’’ said 
Gerty doubtfully. 

They were standing at the edge of a grove 
where they had wandered away from their 
home. The hot summer sun had sunk be- 
low the horizon, and the evening star was 
looking coolly from the clear, warm sky. 

**She won’t care,” said Lily, ‘‘she ’ll be 
giad to be rid of the trouble of putting us to 
bed,.”’ 

“Do you sink se will,’’ asked Gerty, “ an’ 
sall we be truly babies in ze woods?”’ 

“Yes,” said Lily. ‘ There won’t be any 
robin redbreasts tonight because they ’re 
all gone to bed, but my shawl will do to 
cover us, and in the morning the birds will 
think they did it all the same.” 

Gerty made no more objection, but fol- 
lowed her sister as she led the way among 
the silent trees, through which the night 
breeze was already sighing gently. 

A dry mound beneath the shadow of a 
huge fir-tree was the place Lily selected for 
their resting-place. The needles of the pine 
had drifted there, and their sweet pungent 
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odor filled the air. Bits of sky could be 
seen high above them, slowly studding with 
stars as the night drew nearer and nearer. 

Gerty shivered and drew closer to Lily’s 
side. 

*T sinks we ’d better go home,”’ she said. 

Lily’s brave heart was fluttering timidly 
the strange shadows and the growing moon 
light, with the silence that seeined to breathe, 
were conquering her. She wished as well 
as Gerty that she were safe at home again, 
but she bad less courage to go than tore 
main. 

** Now we will lie down,” she said, ‘and 
cover ourselves up and go to sleep, and in a 
little while we shall wake up and find that 
it is morning.”’ 

“Tf guess I ’d rather not,’’ said Gerty. 
“There isn’t any pillow, and the ground 
hurts my head.” 

**But the babes in the wood did n’t have 
any pillow,”’ said Lily, ‘‘and we must n’t.”’ 

**] don’t want to be a baby in ze wood,”’ 
said Gerty, the tears springing to her eyes. 

*“‘Then you must n’t cry or you will,” 
said Lily. “1’m going to sleep, and you 
must, We’ll use our shawls for a pillow: 
it’s so warm we sha’n’t need to cover our- 
selves over.”’ 

Accordingly they lay down, Gerty’s hand 
tightly holding Lily’s, with their faces 
turned toward the sky which alone seemed 
bright and friendly. The sombre pines 
frightened them, and every stir in the light 
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thicket about them made them start and 
tremble. 

**Will it be morning pretty soon?” whis- 
pered Gerty. 

**Not until we have been to sleep and 
waked up,” said Lily. ‘*Are your eyes 
shut, Gerty?”’ 

**No: [’s looking at ze tars. Can zey see 
us, Lily?” 

**Oh, yes,”’ said Lily, taking heart as she 
thought, ‘* They are watching us, perhaps,” 

sink muver will cone to look for us,” 
said Gerty at length. ‘‘Don’t you sink se 
will, Lily?” 

Lily was silent. She seemed to see her 
mother’s anxious face when she found them 
gone. What would she do? And where 
would she look for them? 

She sat upright and considered. 

Gerty sprang up eagerly. 

* You going home, Lily? Les go.” 

I won’t,”’ said Lily, ‘‘the babes in 
the wood did n’t go home. Mother won’t 
care.”’ 

Nevertheless, she bent her ear to listen, 
for she thought just then that she heard 
her mother’s voice calling to them, 

** We go to sleep,”’ she said, 

And she laid down resolutely, and closed 
her eyes. 

Something bounded through the thicket 
coming toward them. Gerty screamed. 
Lily caught her breath, and lay motionless 
with terror. 

Something rubbed heavily against her, a 
cold rough tongue licked her face, 

“Pont!” exclaimed Gerty joyfully. “O 
Lily! it ’s Pont come tb look for us.” 

The next minute Lily’s arms were around 
Pont’s neck, and she was crying while 
Gerty laughed. 

Pont, however, shook himself free, and 
ran off again. 

“O dear!” said Lily. Pont, good fel- 
low, here, here!” 

“Ponty,” cried Gerty faintly, then 
stopped, trembling at the sound of her own 
voice, for all was still again. 

“Hush,” said Lily, ‘‘somebody is com- 
ing, I hear footsteps,” 

*‘It mus be muver,’”’? whispered Gerty. 

** And father,’’ cried Lily joyfully, as a 
man’s form appeared through the trees, and 
Pont again rushed to their side. 

** How came you here?” asked the fright- 
ened father as he took Gerty in his arms, 


and kissed her, Lily was weeping on her 


mother’s shoulder, for she, too, had followed 
Pont full of fear and trembling. 

‘*We wanted to be babies in ze wood,” 
said Gerty; ‘* but now we don’t want to any 
more.” 

thought we could,” said Lily. You 
would n’t have had to put us to bed then, 
you know.” 

** My child,”’ said her mother, ‘* what did 
you think I should do when I found you 
gone? Never, never go away again like 
this. If it had not been for Ponto, think 
what a wretched night we should kave 
spent, not knowing whereabouts to look for 
you!” 

“Good Ponty!’ said Gerty, nestling her 
head against her father’s beard. ‘‘He was 
our robin redbreast, was n’t he?”’ 

Lily was silent. She was thinking that 
perhaps she had been a very naughty girl to 
frighten her mother and father so badly. 
She had only thought it would be very nice 
to be real babes in the wood: she had not 
meant anything wrong. 

She said nothing about her fears, and 
Gerty never knew how frightened Lily had 
been all the time. She thought it was only 
herself who was afraid. If they could only 
be babes in the wood in the daytime, that 
would be quite a different thing from the 
night’s experience. 

Her mother thought they might do that, 
and said that she would be the robin red- 
breast to cover them up. 

Lily, at first, said she did not care about 
being a babe in the wood again, even in the 
daytime; but, finding Gerty’s heart ‘set 
upon it,’’ she at last consented. 


The grove looked very different in the af- 
ternoon sunlight from what it was in the 
dusky moonlight. The fir-trees drooped 
their branches as in benediction of the 
young green life beneath them, The thick- 
et echoed the songs of birds, and the chirp 
of summer insects. 

‘*“We do not need ze tars to watch us 
now,’’ said Gerty. ‘* Where do you s’pose 
they is gone, Lily?” 

“Oh, they ’re high up in heaven, where 
they always are,’’ said Lily. ‘ When the 
night comes again, we shall see them, shin- 
ing and beautiful.”’ 

** But we sha’n’t be alone in the woods,”’ 
said Gerty, with a shiver, ‘* but with muver 
an’ father on ze lawn; and we shall see ever 


and ever 80 many, and nobody will be fight- 


ened, an’ zey will see we is safe, an’ be 
glad.” 

Then she laid down by Lily’s side on the 
dry, mossy earth, and their mother covered 
them with oak and maple leaves and trail- 
ing vines, and smiled to herself as she stood 
looking at the pretty picture that they 
made, and felt her heart ache at the re- 
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membrance of the fear she had felt when 
she thought they were lost. 

After a little while they sprang up, laugh- 
ing, scattering the leaves and vines all about 
them, when the happy robin redbreast 
chased them, caught them, and pressed 
them close against her joyful heart, chid- 
ing them for making light of her labor. 


PRUDENCE AND COWARDICE. 


Boys and girls, as well as men and wo- 
men, are apt sometimes to mistake prudence 
for cowardice; and yet no two qualities can 
be more unlike. 

“Pooh!” said a rough boy to his more 
gentle cousin, *‘I do believe, John, you ’re 
afraid to go near that horse, just because he 
is n’t tied.” 

There is no need of my going near him, 
Stephen,”’ was the reply; ‘‘ and there is dan- 
ger of his kicking any one who teascs him.”’ 

“Ha, shouted Stephen; “‘you ’re a 
bravey, now a’n’t you? The idea of being 
afraid of a horse!” 

And, with a tantalizing look at John, the 
foolish boy walked up to the animal, and 
poked him with a stick. The horse gave an 
uneasy start, but continued pulling at the 


“*See here,’”’ exclaimed Stephen, growing 


bolder: ‘‘ if you promise not to faint, I 


present you with a lock of his tail in a min- 
ute.” 

John did n’t, but Stephen did; for, as he 
stealthily approached the horse in the rear, 
the animal bounded away, performing a 
flourish with his hoofs that sent his tor- 
mentor sensejess in the dust. Jolin tried 
to restore Stephen to consciousness. He 
loosened his clothing, rubbed his hands and 
feet, and bringing water in his cap from the 
pool near by dashed it on the boy's white 
face; but all in vain, —there was no sign of 
life. 

The nearest house was their own home, a 
quarter of a mile distant. John felt that 
not a moment was to be lost. He approach- 
ed the now quiet horse, and, leaping upon 
his back, rode swiftly, without saddle or 
bridle, to his uncle’s house for help. 

When, after a long illness, Stephen recov- 
ered, he was a wiser boy. 


THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


Few scholars even are aware of the great 
changes through which the English lan- 
guage has passed in successive centuries. 
Following are specimens of the Lord’s Pray- 
er, as used at various periods in English 
history: — 

A. D. 1158.—Fader ur in heune, hale 
weide beith thi neune, cumin thi kuneriche, 
thi wille beoth idon in heune and in erthe. 
The euryeu dawe bried, gif ous thilk dawe. 
And vorzif uer dettes as vi yorsifen ure det- 
toures, And lene us nought into temtation, 
bot delyvor eus of evel. Amen. 

A. D. 1300.—Fadiur in hevene, Halew- 
yed be thi name, thi kingdom come, thi 
wille be don as in hevene and in erthe— 


Our urche days bred give us todaye. And 
forgive oure dettes as we forgive our det- 
teures. And lead us not in temptation, 
bote delyvor us of yvel. Amen, 

A. D. 1870. — Oure fadir that art in heu- 
nes, hollowid be thi name, thi kingdom 
come to, be thi wille done in erthe as in 
heune, geve to us this day oure breed oure 
other substance forgene to us our dettis as 
we forgauen to our dettouris, lede not into 
temptation; but delyuer us yvel. Amen. 

A. D. 1524. —O oure father which arte in 
heven, hallowed be thy name. Let thy 
kingdom come. Thy wyoll be fulfilled 
as well in earth as it is in heven. Give 
us this day our dayly brede. And forgive 
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us our trespacers, And lead us not into 
temptation, but deliver us from vell, For 
thyne is the kingdome and the power and 
the glorye for ever. Amen. 

A. D. 1581.— Our father which art in 
heauen, sanctified be thy name, Let thy 
_kingdom came, Thy will be done; as in 
heauen, in earth also: Give us to-day our 
superstantial bread: And forgive us our 
dettes as we forgive our detters. And lead 
us not into temptation. But delivere us 
from evil. Amen. 

A. D. 1611.— Our father which art in 
heaven, hallowed be thy name, Thy king- 
dom come, Thy will be done in earth as it 
isin heaven. Give us this day our dayley 


bread. And forgive us our debts as we for- 
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give our debtors. And lede us not into 
temptation, but deliver us from evil. For 
thyne is the kingdome and the power and 
the glory for ever. Amen. 

The above is worthy of preservation. It 
shows very vividly how the English lan- 
guage, as we now have it, has changed and 
grown in seven hundred years until it has 
reached its present form and shape. ' All 
living languages are subject to such slow 
changes, — hardly noticed by one generation 
of men, but plain enough when we institute 
acomparison between distant times. The 
English language is not yet perfect, and will 
probably undergo as great changes in the 
future as in the past, 


O mothers! it is up-hill work some- 
times, is it not? Your work is heavy, and 
your cares heavier still. Sometimes you 
get angry with your husband, and think — 
a little regretfully, perhaps — that he might 
get a girl to help you for a few weeks, until 
you get the sewing out of the way; but the 
next minute you remember that he cannot 
afford it, and then you wonder in a hopeless 
kind of way if life will always go on like 
this, — nothing but work, work, work, from 
Monday morning till Saturday night, year in 
and year out, till you drop into your grave. 
Then you wonder if anybody would care, — 
if your husband would care,—and you 
think that you would rather die than go on 
all your life with this endless washing, iron- 
ing, scrubbing, baking, mending, and tend- 
ing babies. There are three of those babies 
now; and nobody knows how many more 
will come to claim yourcare, And then, 


unless you are careful, you sink into a low, 
nervous state, and see nothing bright in 
life. 


But don’t allow yourself to come to 
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this. Bear your burdens cheerfully, and do 
all that you can to make life pleasant and 
bright for your husband and little ones, 
God will not ask of you more than you are 
able to bear. When your children come 
with their childish griefs, don’t turn them 
away with a cross word because you are 
tired: remember, that which seems a little 
matter to you, means a great deal to them, 
and ‘**mamma” can “love away’’ a great 
deal of pain from a little heart. Keep a 
sunny, cheerful face for your children, if 
you can: don’t bring your cares and trials 
into their lives, It is a weary road that 
leads from the cradle to the grave, and 
many of the steps must be taken with bleed- 
ing feet in thorny paths. AH the mother's 
love, and all a mother’s prayers, cannot 
save your little ones from the sorrows that 
come to all, sooner or later; but you can 
give them their happy childhood, and in will 
be a blessed memory for them in years to 


come, 
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Send all communications for this Depart- 
ment to R. Briee@s, WEsT BETHEL, 
Oxford County, MAINE. 


Answers to September Puzzles. 
36—Left-hand. 87—Propagate. 
388—Caravan. 389—Countermine. 
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42—Moon. 
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blanDness 45—P-irate. 

46—S-crew. 47—S-e-lection. 

48—Erasure. 49—Athol. 50—Oleander. 


51.—Prize Enjgma. 
My head and tail appear when one— 
One who has gained my heart— 
Departed, leaving me undone, 
Yet for my sake did part. 
Twenty-five cents for the first solution. 
Bupp. 


52.—Half Square. 

An Egyptian animal; a vegetable; the 
outside; a measure; an article; a conso- 
nant. ENGLISH Boy. 

53.—Diamond Puzzle. 


In flowers; a doze; pertaining to the nose; 
to form; to colo.; a field; in plants. 
Rosin. 


Word Syncopations. 

54.—Remove to prepare for publication 
from to think, and leave a companion. 

55.—Remove evil from a bonnet-maker, 
and leave an earth-worker. 

56.—Remove an ezg from a subordinate 
instructor, and leave a marsh. 

57.—Remove bad from a roll of paste, and 
leave to adhere, 

58.—Remove a fabulous bird from to ob- 
tain, and leave clear. 

59.—Remove a fastening from indolent, 
and leave to prosecute. Cyril DEANE. 


60.—Inverted Pyramid. 
- Across: A musical instrument; grieved; 
loquacity; in pages. 
own: In books;- like; a drink; to draw; 
a sphere; two-thirds of a grain; in papers. | 
Tommy Tart, JR. 


61.—Word Square. 


A bird; commanded; notion; to fix. 
M. PIRE. 


62. — Cross-Word Enigma. 


The Ist is in night, but not in day; 

The 2d is in sport, but not in play; 

The 3d is in play, but not in toy; 

The 4th is in man, but not in boy; 

The 5th is in plate, but not in pan; 

The whole is the name of a noted man. 
NED. 


63.—Charade. 


The first is a coin, the second a fow), and 
the whole is a bird, ANSER. 


64.—Numerical Enigma. 

One day a man went into a 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 
7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13. 14, and dropped some 
live coals on the workmen, which made the 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 

DEANE. 


Decapitations, 
65.—Behead a weapon, and get a fruit. 
66.—Behea‘d a dyestuff, and get a reptile. 
67.—Behead hasty, and get a tree. 
68.—Behead bluster, and get an insect. 
69.—Behead a piece of Jumber, and get 
thin, May J. C, 


Answers Next Month. 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS, 
Prizes. 

For the largest and best list of answers to 
this month’s puzzles, received before Oct. 
10, we will send an illustrated Novelette, 
and for the best batch of original puzzles a 
weekly paper for three months, 

See Rose Budd’s offer for the first solution 
to No. 51. 

All are invited to send answers, 


Answers. 

Answers to June puzzles have been re- 
ceived from English Boy, Cyril Deane, and 
Rose Budd. 

Prize-Winners. 

Cyril Deane, for the best list of answers; 
Anser, for the largest and best batch of 
original puzzles, 

Accepted. 

Puzzles by Uncle Ned, Rose Budd, Tow- 
head, Anser, Oddity, English Boy, and 
Beau K. RUTUVEN. 
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Jet: Her Face orn HER Fortune. — 
By Mrs. Annie Edwards. All of Mrs, Ed- 
wards’s novels read well, and have a large 
circulation. Jet is light and bright, and a 
nice book to read of a pleasant afternoon. 

A StrruGeGie. — By Barnet Phillips. A 
nice little novel, the scene of which is laid 
in France in the year 1870. The story is 
lively and sparkling, and is as good as any 
novel Mr, Phillips ever wrote, 

MISERICORDIA, — By Ethel Lynn Linton. 
A love story, and one that is quite interest- 
ing to the mass of general readers. 

GoRDON BALDWIN, AND THE PHILOSO- 
PHER’S PENDULUM. — By Rudolph Lindon, 
Two pleasant stories in one volume. 


Editorial Notes. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE FIsHERMAN OF AUGE. — By Kath- 
erine 8. Macquoid. A love story, the scene 
of which is laid in France, and has the 
French vivacity and good nature. 

All of the above are published by D. Ap- 
pleton & Co., New York, and form volumes 
of Appleton’s New Handy-Volume Series; 
and the price of each is only 20 cents. 

ARIADNE. —A novel. From the French 
of Henry Greville. Published by D. Apple- 
ton & Co., New York. The name of Henry 
Greville is a new one in the literary world; 
but she has taken a great position as a novel- 
ist in a short time, and made quite a name. 
This volume forms No. 10 of the Collection 
of Foreign Authors, and is sold for 50 cents, 


CHATS WITH CORRESPONDENTS. 


B. K. P. — You should have sent stamps, 
and then your MS. would have been return- 
ed without delay. 

J. F. F.— There is no danger of our for- 
getting you, and you shall hear from us 
when the proper time arrives,—we can’t 
say just when. 

W. P. H.. — He is in our office, and makes 
himself generally useful in quite a number 
of ways. He writes art articles for one of 
the daily papers, and is quite successful in 
the role. 

ScnHoort-GirRL. — We do not think you 
are quite educated up to the point of writ- 
ing stories for publication, Your spelling 
is deficient, and your grammar is something 
of a wonder. 

. B. F. D.—Poe has been written up 
and down so often that the people are tired 
of the subject; and so we can’t use the little 
biography, much as we should like to. The 
MS. is at your disposal. 

Miss F. C. W. — We returned the sketch 
to your address, and notified you to that ef- 
fect by letter, some months since, We re- 
gret that you should have forgotten the cir- 
cumstance. The other articles we have on 
hand, and shall use as occasion requires. 

W. P. H.—The sketches were received 
all right, and we shall use them in the Jan- 
uary number of BALLov’s. We like the 
pictures, and so does the author of the 
poem, You can send the comic set as soon 
as you please. We wrote you at the agency, 
and hope you received the letier and con- 
tents, 

M. — You lack experience to write a story 
so that it will be complete in all of its parts, 
and be interesting for every one to read, 
Do not be discouraged at the first failure; 
but keep on until you can do better, and 
then you will see the wisdom of the advice 
which we now give you. Success will come 
at last. 

H. 8. — Let the parties marry; the quick- 
er the better. People who are engaged are 
not worth much for company, or for any- 


thing else, we believe. Probably more ut- 
terly selfish people than a couple just en- 
gaged does not exist on earth. They think 
the world was made for them, and all the 
people should act as their servants, and con- 
tribute to their happiness. Don’t place any 
opposition to their being married as svon as 
possible. 

C. W. H. — We do not care what Horace 
thought of country life, as he died so many 
— ago that people do not take stock in 

1is Opinion. He was a great man in his 

day; but he never contended with the pota- 
to bug. the grasshopper plague, or a mow- 
ing machine. What we want nowadays is 
to know how to make a farm of fifty acres 

ay, to educate our children, and get the 

iggest price for eggs and butter and year- 
lings. ‘Tell how to do that, and we will 
es your production with pleasure. 

ou should have sent a stamp for the re- 
turn of your MS. 

Euiza. — We don’t think that we can af- 
ford to pay you a large price for your poe- 
try; but we will publish one piece, just to 
oblige you, and let you see how it looks 
when printed as you wrote it. We must 
say that Edward showed good taste in dane- 
ing with ‘* Betcy,”? instead of wandering 
down the valley, and getting his feet wet 
with the dew; but what must we think of 
the lady's wish in the first line? We can 
hardly call it proper or modest on her part, 
unless Edward is her husband, 
stay by me, Edward, i shall need you only 
tonight — tomorrow i shall not be here. 
ah, me the place had been so sad and lonely 
(But that i knew you. Edward. were so near) 
(i dreamed this morning of the summer time) 
we passed together in the sweet last year. 
and how the village dame aud kindly peasant 
Came to our cottage with their homely cheer. 
Willie and i were mosing down the valley 
and you were dancing, Edward, with Betcy 
and then you a)l sang out so musically: 
:Camilla. Camille: we shall be happy never: 
and i awoke with dreaming you were d 
Portland, Me., July, 1878, 


THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


JUMBLES.—A pound of sugar, three- 
quarters of a pound of butter, two eggs, 
two pounds of self-raising flour, half a pint 
of milk or cold water. Bake immediately. 


Fruit CAKE. — Two cupfuls of sugar, a 
cupful of butter, three eggs, a cupful of mo- 
lasses, a cupful of milk, half a teaspoonful 
each of cinnamon, cloves, and allspice, half 
a nutmeg, two teaspoonfuls of Boston Yeast 
Powder, raisins, a quart of flour, and a lit- 
tle salt. 


SALAD CrEeAM. — Take the yelks of three 
fresh eggs, whisk them up well with ten 
grains of cayenne pepper. Then take an 
ounce of mustard, a drachm and a half of 
salt, and half an ounce of salad oil. Mix 
well with half a pint of the best vinegir, 
then add the two lots together; shake them 
well, and you will have an excellent mix- 
ture, which will keep for twelve months, 


Cocoanut Cake. — Half a cupful of but- 
ter, a cupful of suzar, half a cupful of sweet 
miik, a cupful and a haif of flour, two table- 
spoonfuls of Boston Yeast Powder, well 
mixed with the flour, the whites of four 
eggs. Bake in thin layers, and spread them 
while warm with cocoanut and sugar moist- 
ened with the white of an egg, if necessary. 
Orange juice and sugar is nice, instead of 
cocoanut. 


Butrer CRACKERS. —Rub three table- 
spoonfuls of butter into a quart of flour, add 
a saltspoonful of salt, two cupfuls of sweet 
milk. and half a teaspoonful of soda, dis- 
sclved in hot water. Knead well for half 
an hour. then roll into an even sheet, a 
quarter of an inch thick, or less; cut with a 
winegiass, prick with a fork, and bake hard 
in a moderate oven. Hang them up ina 
muslin bag in the kitchen two or three days 
to dry. 


OBANGE Pix. — Four eggs, three-quarters 
of acupful of white sugar, two tablespoon- 
fuls of butter, half a lemon, and one large 
orange. Be careful and take the seeds out. 
Do not use the rind. Beat the butter and 
sugar to a cream, put in the orange and 
lemon, add the beaten yelks of four eggs. 
If not enough for two pies, add a little wa- 
ter and flour: add a little flour any way, to 
make it thick. Bakein pie-pans. Beat the 
whites of four eggs with two tablespoonfuls 
of sugar; when the pies are done, spread 
over them, returning to the oven for three 
or four minutes. 


BLACKBERRY WINE. — Choose a dry day 
for collecting the fruit, set it in an open ves- 
sel, —one of those having a tap fitted to the 
side of it, rather near the bottom, —and 


pour over the fruit sufficient boiling water 
to cover it. Next, let the blackberries be 
bruised thoroughly, cover the vessel, and 
let it stand three or four days, when it will 
be found that the wg has formed into a 
crust on the top. The fluid must then be 
drawn off into another vessel, and a pound 
of sugar added to each gallon, well mixed 
in, after which the whole is ready to be put 
into a cask to work for a week or ten days, 
during which time the cask should be kept 
well filled, more especially at first. When 
the working has ceased, let the wine be 
bunged down. At the end of six months it 
may be bottled; and if kept for four or five 
years the wine will be excellent. 


Packine Butter. — Those who pack 
butter should be careful to choose packages 
of sound, sweet wood. The scalding and 
soaking before use should be thoroughly at- 
tended to. The wood should be completely 
saturated with brine; then sprinkle a thin 
layer of salt on the bottom, and spread a 
cloth over it. Pack full, carefully pres-ing 
the butter in, beginning the pressure at the 
centre, and extending outward at the sides, 
so as to expel all the air. Leave room at 
the top for a thin layer of salt. Cover with 
pure brine, put on cover of tub, or put in 
the head of the firkin, 9s the case may be, 
and set the package away in a cool, dry, 
dark place, fr.e from all offensive odors. 
Examine, at intervals, to see that the brine 
has not soaked away, or evaporated, and be 
sure to keep the butter covered with it, 
Butter properly made, and so kept, will re- 
main sweet a long time, 


TREATMENT OF Hongy.— Put the 
honey, comb and ail, in a tin pan on a mod- 
erately warm stove, adding to each pound 
of honey atablespoonful of water. Stir it 
occasionally with a piece of wire when the 
contents of the pan are perfectly liquefied, 
lt must not boil, Set where it can vool un- 
disturbed; than pass a knife carefully round 
the pan to detach the cake of wax on the 
top, and rapidly, with great care, lift off the 
cake. Don’t let it drain into the pan au in- 
stant, but place it in another utensil. Any 
one thus clarifying honey, will find, on put- 
ting aside the cake of wax, that the impuri- 
ties adhere to the cake of wax, while the 
honey benea'h is clear. It the honey should, 
wa time, candy, heat it with uw very litue 

ster sugar. Break up the wax cake and 
wash it in cold water till cleansed of honey; 
therm melt and strain it. To bleach the wax, 
boil it, after straining it, for ao hour in 
plenty of water, in which usea few drops of 
chloride of soda. When quite cold, lift off 
the wax and leave it todry and whiten in 
the open air, 


I had dyspepsia for fifteen years. I had 
bloating about the chest, heartburn, water- 
brash, headache, acute pains in the stom- 
ach, and a weakness at the pit of the stom- 
ach. Sometimes I had a ravenous appetite, 
and would often eat to excess. I could not 
then be persuaded to put myself on a proper 
diet, or to observe the laws of health gener- 
ally. I was also an immoderate worker; 
often ate in a hurry, swallowing my dinner 
in five minutes, thus not taking time to 
chew my victuals properly, and often work- 
ed or studied until after midnight. Well, 
the result of such living was that after about 
twelve years the disease took hold of my 
nervous system, and wakeful nights, loss of 
appetite, and continued hard work with 
mind and body, began to work rapid ruin to 
my health. I used some patent medicine, 
but soon made up my mind to try the better 
and cheaper way. I resolved to abandon all 
kinds of stimulants, butter, salt pork, fried 
potatoes, dumplings, warm bread, sweet- 
meats, pickles, pastry, and everything else 
that would hinder digestion, and to eat only 
the substar.tials, —taking plenty of time to 
chew my victuals, I ate only two meals a 
day, with nothing except a little fruit be- 
tween meals, For warm drink I used hot 
water and milk, and never drank till 1 had 
finished efting. I ate plenty of fresh, soft- 
boiled eggs, fresh beef, mutton, corned beef, 
and other meats, and some fresh fish, and 
used plenty of fresh fruit. I also worked 
more moderately, and tried to induce sleep. 
I always wore loose clothing. I tried to 
avoid all unnecessary worry of mind, and 
having my mind too much on any one sub- 
ject. Tic result was that after three weeks 
of heaithful living f felt as though I was all 
made over again, fresh and strong. I asked 
God to help me to persevere in the good 
way, and live in that way for about a year. 
Since then my stomach has been strong 
enough to allow me to use tea, coffee, and 
butter sparingly. I usually use fresh milk 
vr pure cold water for my drink. I seldom 
use any medicine, I wear all-wool flannel 
in all cold or damp weather, whether winter 
orsummer, I have been cured more than 
three years. Iam getting stronger all the 
time, but can expect health and happiness 
only by right living. I would recoinmend 
lemon juice for those who feel the need of 
acids. I would also say, never eat a meal 
until the previous one has had time to di- 
gest. Plysicians tell us that a strong stom- 
ach requires five or six hours .to digest a 
meal, aid that a dyspeptic requires a longer 
time. They also tell us that it is not “the 

uantity that we eat, but the quantity we 
well,’’ that strengthens us, Never 
eat unless you are hungry. 


CURIOUS MATTERS. 


INHERITED TRICKS. — The inheritance 
of tricks of habit is one of the most perplex- 
ing of all the phenomena of heredity. The 
less striking the habit, the more remarka- 
ble, perliaps, is its persistence as an inher- 
ited trait. Giron de Buzareingues states 
that he knew a man who, when he lay on 
his back, was wont to throw his right leg 
across the left. One of this person’s daugh- 
ters had the same habit from birth, con- 
stantly assuming that position in the cradle, 
notwithstanding the resistance offered by 
the swaddling-bands. A still more remark- 
able case is described by Galton, A gentle- 
man’s wife noticed that when he lay fast 
asleep on his back in bed he had the curious 
trick of raising his right arm slowly in front 
of his face, up to his forehead, and then 
dropping it with a jerk, so that the wrist 
fell heavily on the bridge of the nose. The 
trick cid not occur every night, but occa- 
sionally; and was independent of any ascer- 
tained cause. Sometimes it was repeated 
incessantly for an hour or more, The gen- 
tleman’s nose was prominent, and its bridge 
often became sore from the blows which it 
received. At one time an awkward sore 
was produced that was long in healing, on 
accoun of the recurrence, night after night, 
of the blows which first caused it. His wife 
had to remove the button from the wrist of 
his night-gown, as it made severe scratches; 
and some means were attempted of tying 
his arm. Many years after his death, his 
son married a lady who had never heard of 
the family incident. She observed, howev- 
er, precisely the same peculiarity in her hus- 
band; but his nove, from not being particu- 
larly prominent, has never as yet suffered 
from the blows. The trick does not occur 
when he is half asleep, as, for example, 
when ke is dozing in his arm-chair; but the 
moment Le is fast asleep he is apt to begin. 
It is, as with his father, intermittent; some- 
times ceasing for many nights, and some- 
times almost incessant during a part of 
every hight. It is performed—as it was 
with his father— with his right hand, One 
of his children, a girl, has inherited the 
same trick. She performs it, likewise, with 
the right hand, but in a slightly modified 
form; for after raising the arm she does not 
allow the wrist to drop upon the bridge of 
the nose, but the paim of the half-closed 
hand falis over and down the nose, striking 
it rather rapidly, —a decided improvement 
on the father’s and grandfather’s idea, The 
trick is intermittent in this giri’s case also, 
sometimes not occurring for periods of some 
months, but sometimes almost incessantly. 

Cato, at eighty years of age, commenced 
to study the Greek language. 


Jones boards on a street running into 
Union Park. The house is kept by an el- 
derly widow lady, with thin lips: a woman 
that no cat of discrimination would get up 
her back at without thinking twice about it. 
Her chief assistant is an elderly maiden- 
daughter, with many of the characteristics, 
physical and mental, of her respected moth- 
er. Jones, one of her most esteemed board- 
ers, is a quiet, retiring, and precise man. 
In an evil hour he refused to lend Smith, an 
impecunious friend, who called on him the 
other night, the trifling sum of a V. Smith 
said nothing; but he was seen next day, 
with a countenance hideously distorted with 
malice, hatred, and revenge, dropping a 
postal-card into a letter-box. On that post- 
al-card, which was addressed to Jones, were 
inscribed the following words: — 


**DEAR JONES, —I have called and seen 
your quarters, and think that you hardly 
did them justice in the description which 
you gave me of them. The house certainly 
does not look as if, to quote your words, * it 
had n’t been swept since Susan B, Anthony 
wore short dresses;’ no smell of onion hash 
was perceptible in the passages; and as for 
the ladies who manage it, the elder is as 
handsome and amiable a woman as I have 
ever seen, and her nose does not bear any 
signs that she drinks to excess; while as to 
the junior, I did not consider her as by any 
means the ‘sallow, scrawny shrew’ I had 
been led to expect.”’ 


*“*T guess,” said the vindictive Smith 
calmly, as he Jeft the letter-box behind him, 
**] guess that when the ladies—as they in- 
evitably will—read that postal-card, 
be about a V. ahead of Jones.” 

If he had seen the old lady next morning, 
after the post-man came round, putting a 
broom behind the hall door, where it would 
be within easy reach, and seen her daughter 
pass her time between having fits of hyster- 
ics and sharpening her finger-nails on the 
stove, he would have been confirmed in the 
opinion he had formed. 


It takes a woman to find comfort in a rail- 
way car. See her come in, and deposit her 
bundles in one seat, and herself in another, 
take out a book, and, lolling back in a cor- 
ner on a pile of wraps, proceed to enjoy her- 
self. .How calmly comfortable, how persist- 
ently placid, she is! The putting-on of the 
brakes may jar her from head to foot; but, 
passively submitting to be shaken, she reads 
on undisturbed. The baby on the other 
side of the car may make its most plaintive 
appeals for sympathy and *‘soothing sir- 
up;” she merely lifts her eyes a moment to 
gaze at the baby’s mother, and goes on read- 
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ing unruffled. When it grows dark, and 
the three lamps are lighted, she quietly puts 
away her book, snuggles down in the most 
graceful, cozy-looking style imaginable, and 
closing her eyes drops off peacefully, prop- 
erly asleep, The train may come to a halt 
at her destination with a jar and a jerk: she 
waits till it comes to a standstill, then she 
rises, and without fuss or flurry gathers her 
belongings, and with a dignified bearing 
passes out, placid and passive, undisturbed 
and unruffled, calm, cozy, and comfortable, 
to the last. 

Butaman! He comes in with a troubled 
air, drops into the first vacant seat, stows 
his baggage in one end, and himself in the 
other, pulls out a paper, and holds it upside 
down while he studies the back hair of the 
lady before him. When the baby begins its 
plaint, he fidgets, looks out of the window, 
then around the car, while the troubled ex- 
pression deepens on his countenance, and 
his fingers beat a ‘*devil’s tattoo” on the 
window-sill. Every time the train halts he 
hurries out on the platform as if he had ur- 
gent business with the brakeman, and comes 
sauntering in again, with a depressed look, 
and his hands in his pockets, when the car 
starts. His newspaper is resumed, and from 
time to time the ** tattoo”’ is heard. Finally 
he succumbs to fatigue, and, with his hat 
pulled down over his eye:, and his head 
resting(?) on the back of the seat, he slum- 
bers. How he snores! Heaven bless the 
man! what hard work sleeping seems to be 
with him. By and by the car stops with its 
usual jerk, and his hat falls over his nose, 
his neck gets an unpleasant wrench, and he 
starts to his feet with a dazed, wretched 
look pitiful to see, grabs his overcoat and 
valise, and hurries out, in his haste vump- 
ing against every seat he passes, the person- 
ification of restlessness, wretchedness, en- 
nui, dissatisfaction and discomfort. Poor 
fellow! Man, woman’s superior? Fudge! 


I have heard the story, as applied loosely; 
but as Jenkinson’s father-in-law tells it, it 
has more of point and pith than in the other 
eases, Jenkinson was the man who entered 
the complaint. He was a young merchant, 
and had married the daughter of an old 
merchant; and said daughter was inclined 
to be headstrong and independent, plainly 
giving her liege lord to understand that she 
should be her own mistress, and do as she 
pleased. 

Jenkinson regarded this as an outrage; 
and in the plenitude of his indignation he 
betook himself to his wife’s father, and 
there entered complaint, deep and bitter, 
against the fair recusant, and unfortunate- 
ly, in his blundering, be more than half in- 
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timated that the girl had not been brought 
up as she ought to have been. But the old 
man betrayed no ill feeling toward his son- 
in-law. 

**Did the vixen say she would do as she 
had a mind to do?” 

** Yes, sir.’ 

**And she makes you generally uncom- 
fortable?”’ 

**She does indeed, sir.”’ 

**Goodness me! what ingratitude. And 
only last week I gave her that beautiful set 
of rubies,”’ 

know it, sir.’’ 

** Jenkinson, I paid twelve hundred dol- 
lars for those stones and the setting.” 

**I] should say they were cheap at that.’’ 

**So they were,—so they were; and [ 
thought they would make her so happy and 
so good. ButI havea planinmymind. I 
shall put up with no more reports of her 
shortcomings. She thinks she will inherit 
a fat piece of property from her old father; 
* but she may find herself mistaken. I have 
given her the rubies, but I will give her 
nothing more until I know that she has 
mended; and if I hear another word of her 
willfulness—if I hear another word 
will scratch her name from my will, and 
leave her but a lesson on behaviour. If she 
troubles you any more, you can tell her 
what I say; and be sure I meanit, It is 
time she should allow her old father to rest 
in peace,”’ 

A month later, and the old merchant ask- 
ed his daughter how she was flourishing at 
home. 

‘*Oh, grandly!’ she cried, 
believe how good and kind James is. 
is n’t cross any more at ail,”’ 

The old man nodded with satisfaction, 
His threat had had its effect. 


**You won't 
He 


It turns out, after all, that the meanest 
man is not the man who split up his first 
wife’s tombstone. Burrows is even meaner 
than he. Burrows was an inveterate tobac- 
co chewer; but, as his wife detected the 
practice, and made home tempestuous for 
him when he indulged in the habit there, 
he always chewed when away during the 
day, and declared to his wife that he had 
stopped permanently. But one evening, 
upon entering the front door, and drawing 
out his handkerchief, he accidentally pulled 
out his paper of tobacco, and without notic- 
ing it left it lying on the floor, When Bur- 
rows sat down to tea, his wife walked in, 
with the tobacco in hand, and, looking him 
firmly in the eye, said, — 

**Do you know who that belongs to?” 

With great presence of mind, Burrows 
turned scowling to his oldest boy, and said, 
with a severe voice, — 

‘Immortal Mars! Is it possible that you 
have begun to chew tobacco, you young rep- 
robate? Where ’d yqu get that nasty stuff? 
What do you mean by such conduct, you 
young villain? Have n’t I told you often 
enough to let tobacco alone? Come here to 
me, or I ’|l tear the jacket off of you.” 
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And as he spoke the stern father made a 
grab at the boy, and dragged him out in the 
entry, where he chastized him with a cane. 
Burrows threw the tobacco over the fence, 
where he went out and got it in the morn- 
ing, and enjoyed it during the day. 

**Merciful Moses!’ he exclaimed, when 
he told us about it, *‘ what would I have 
done if my children had all been girls? It 
makes an old father’s heart glad when he 
feels that he has a boy that he can depend 
on in such emergencies,”’ 


The other day a bit of a boy called at the 
side-door of a good-looking farm-house resi- 
dence, and told such a sorrowful story that 
the lady of the house was not stingy in 
throwing provisions into his’ basket. p- 
pening to look in the front yard, after a few 
minutes, she saw the strange boy mixed up 
with her three or four children; and she 
called out, — 

** Boy, what are you doing here?”’ 

** Feedin’ these half-starved children,” he 
promptly replied. 

** But those are my children!’ she indig- 
nantly exclaimed, 

** Makes no difference to me,”’ he said, as 
he broke off another piece of cake. ** When 
I find a young ’un eryin’ for bread, and 
ready tu swear that he has n’t tasted pie for 
over a year, I m going to stop business, and 
brace him up. Have n’t you got a clean 
white waist which I could put on this dirty 
little boy?” 

Sire looked up and down to see if any can- 
vassers for the poor heathen were in sight, 
and then she grabbed the broom, and ran 
the sympathetic boy out of the yard. 


‘*Can you pay me this small bill ?”’ said 
a Chicago tailor to a snobbish fellow one 
day last week. ‘“‘[ pay! why, how can a 
fellow pay bills when the savings banks are 
all busting? One can’t pay unless he has 
the funds, can he? 1 find one has to econo- 
mize in sueh times. I have made up my 
mind to do so, and will pay you quite soon.”’ 
“Ab, yes,” said the tailor, *‘ but let me see; 
you have a five seal ring on your finger, 
there, Could you not let me have it as se- 
curity until you are in fuuds again?” 
“What! this ring? Oh, oh! you see I 
could not possibly do that, for you must 
know that I bought a charming goldfiuch 
this morning on credit, and gave a chattel 
wurigage on this finger ring.” 


Apropos of milk adulteration, that is a 
good story of Scribe, the French poet, who 
hired a house in the country to pass the 
summer. As soon as he was installed in it, 
he went in search of a farmer who had a 
cow. Having found one, he stated his want, 

**My good man, my servant will come 
every morning to buy a pint of milk.” 

* Very weil: it is eight sous.” 

** But want pure milk, —very pure,” 

**In that case, it is ten sous,’’ 

“You will milk in the presence of my 
servant.” 

“Oh! then it will be fifteen sous,” 
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The Pacific Railroad, the tide of emigra- 
tion, and the various agencies for the pro- 
tection and cheating of the red men, have 
opened the eyes of many people who sup- 
posed that Indian life and characteristics 
were just as Cooper and other authors had 
depictured them in their novels. We now 
know that Indians are dirty, cunning, thiev- 
ish, and bold when in the face of a small 
force, and the odds four to one in favor of 
the redskins, That they will undergo great 
pain and suffering for the sake of proving 
that they are ‘‘ braves,’”’ and worthy to rank 
among the warriors of their tribe. we all 
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know; but at the same time we are aware 
that these warriors are destitude of pity 
when on the war-path, and slaughter wo- 
men and children as readily as they do 
white men. Nay, more: they subject their 
female prisoners to such terrible outrages 
that death itself is preferable to the indig- 
nities offered to the unfortunates who fall 
into their hands; and this is one reason 
why there can be no permanent peace be- 
tween the frontiersmen and their savage 
neighbors, and there never can be peace till 
the Indian nature has changed, or the emi- 
grant becomes more forgiving. 
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The recent Indian War has seemed to us 
a fitting opportunity to present to our read- 


ers some of the manners and customs of the 


red men, who give the Government much 
trouble, for certain reasons which we need 
not now discuss. We all know that the 
Indians are cheated by agents and traders, 


and that in return the savages steal cattle, 
aud burn and cestroy all within their reach ; 


and so the work of retaliation goes on until 
United-States troops are sent to take a 
hand, to the great delight of the contract- 
ors, and those who have goods to sell: and in 
this way wars are made. A few Indians are 
killed, and some soldiers and frontiersmen 
Jeave their bones upon the plains and hills, 
and then peace is declared, the redskins are 
moved to a reservation, and fed at the ex- 
pense of the Government, — they refusing to 
work, as a matter of course. How long this 
will continue is a question that is hard to 
answer: for the Quaker policy has been a 
decided failure, in the opinion of military 
men. 

Each tribe has at its head a chief, whose 
office is usually, but not always, hereditary. 
Provided the eldest son of a chief be tolera- 
bly well qualified for the post, he is suffered 
to assume the leadership when his father 
dies, or becomes too old for work. Should 
the tribe be dissatisfied with him, they elect 
a leaderfrom among the sub-chiefs. There 
is often a double system of government, 
two chiefs of equal power being appointed, 
one of whom manages all matters of war, 
and the other effects the administration of 


domestic policy, It often happens that, al- 


though the head chief of the tribe is nomi- 
nally the ruler, and holds the first place, the 
real power lies in the second or third chief, 
who pays to his superior every deference 
which is due to his position, but is practi- 
cally the jeader and commander of the tribe, 
Great as is the power of the chief, it is 
much more limited than that which is en- 
joyed by the chiefs of the African tribes. 
The American chief has no control over life 
or limb or liberty. He takes the lead in 
council, and if an offender be cited before 
the councilors his voice carries great weight 
with it; but nothing more, Should he be 
the war chief, he cannot compel a single 
man to follow him to battle, nor can he 
punish one of his followers for deserting 
him. Any of the warriors, even the very 
youngest, may follow or desert his chief, as 
he pleases, the principal check against de- 
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sertion being the contempt with which a 
warrior is sure to be regarded if he leaves a 


chief who is worthy of his office, The 


chiefs have, as a rule, no advantage over 
the other members of the tribe in point of 
wealth. A chief would soon lose the popu- 
larity on which his influence depends if he 
were to amass wealth for himself. By vir- 


tue of his office, he has a larger house or 


tent than the rest of the tribe, and he gen- 
erally possesses a few more wives. But he 
is often actually poorer than most of the 
warriors, thinking himself bound in honor 
to distribute among the tribe the spoils that 
he takes in war. Many chiefs even dress 
worse than the warriors under their com- 


inand, so as not to excite envy, and assume 
their splendid dress of office only on great 
occasions. 

The head-dress of a North-American In- 
dian deserves some attention. Variable as 
are the modes of dressing the hair, no war- 
rior ever wears his hair short. By so doing 
he would be taking an unfair advantage of 
an adversary. When a warrior is killed, or 
even totally disabled, the successful adver- 
sary has a right to take bis scalp, in which 
he would be much impeded if the hair was 
short. Moreover, he would lose the honor- 
able trophy with which he is entitled to 
fringe his garments. So for a warrior to 
wear his hair short would be a tacit ac- 
knowledgment that he was afraid of losing 
his scalp; and all the men, therefore, always 
leave at least one lock of hair attached to 
the crown of the head. A great chief al- 
ways wears, in addition to the ordinary 


head-dress of the warrior, a pluine of eagle- 
feathers, by which he is made as conspicu- 
ous as possible, so that the enemy shall 
have no difficulty in recognizing him. The 
form of plume varies according to the dif- 
ferent tribes, 

The men are taught the operations of war 


from a very early age. Every morning, all 
the lads who are above seven years old and 
upward, and have not been admitted among 
the men, are taken to some distance from 
the village, where they are divided into two 
opposing bodies, each under the command 
of an experienced warrior, They are armed 
with little bows, arrows made of grass- 
stems, and wooden knives stuck in their 
belts, In their heads they slightly weave a 
tuft of grass to represent the scalp-lock. 
The two parties then join in sham combat, 
which is made to resemble a real fight as 
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much as possible. When any of the com- 
batants is struck in a vital part, he is 


obliged to fall as if dead, when his antago- 


nist goes through the operation of scalping 
with his wooden knife, places the scalp in 
his belt, utters the wild yell, and again joins 
in the battle. As no one may fight without 
a scalp-lock, the fallen adversary is obliged 


to withdraw from the fight. This goes on 


for an hour or so, When the mock fight is 


stopped, and the lads are praised or re- 
buked, according to the skill and courage 
which they have shown, —tbe number of 
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scalps at the belt being the surest criterion 
of merit. 


Several of the tribes are remarkable for 
the use which they make of the horse in 


war, and their marvelous skill in riding. 
The most celebrated tribe in this respect 
are the Camanchees, the greater part of 
whose life is spent on horseback. As is 


often the case with those who spend much: 
of their time on horseback, the Camanclees 


are vut poor walkers, and have a slouchire 
and awkward gait. No sooner, however, is 
a Camanchee on the back of a horse, than 


his whole demeanor alters, and he and the 
animal which le bestrides seem one and the 
same being, actuated with the same epirit, 
A Camanchee on his fect is out of his cle- 
ment, and comparatively almost as awk- 
ward as a monkey on the ground without a 
limb or a branch to cling to. But the mo- 
ment he lays his hand upon lis horse, his 
face becomes handsome, aid he gracefully 
flies away like a different being. There is 
one feat in which all the Camanchee war- 
riors are trained from their infancy. As the 
man is dashing along at full gallop, he will 
suddenly drop over the side of his horse, 
leaving no part of him visible except the 


HUNTING BISON. 


sole of one foot, which is hitched over the 
horse's back as a purchase by which he can 
pull himself toan upright position. In this 
at itude he can ride for any distance, and, 
moreover, can use with deadly effect either 
his bow or his fourteen-foot lance. One of 
their favorite modes of attack is to gallop 
toward the enemy at full speed, and then, 
just before they come within range, they 
drop upon the opposite sides of their horses, 
dash past the foe, and pour upon him a 
shower of arrows, directed under their 
horses’ necks, and sometimes even thrown 
under their bellies. All the time it is near- 
ly useless for the enemy to return the shots, 
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as the whole body of the Camanchee is hid- 
den behind the horse, and there is nothing 
to aim at save the foot just projecting over 
the animal’s back. 

In order to enable them to perform this 
curious manceuvre, tlie Camanchees plait a 
short and strong halter of horse-hair. This 
halter is passed under the horse’s neck, and 
the ends are firmly plaited into the mane, 
just above the withers, so as to leave a loop 
hanging under the animal’s neck. Into this 
loop the warrior drops with accurate precis- 
ion, sustaining the weight of his body on 
the upper part of the bent arm, and allow- 
ing the spear to fall into the bend of the el- 
bow. Thus both his arms are at liberty to 
draw the bow or wield the spear; and as in 
such cases he always grasps a dozen arrows 
in his left hand, together with the bow, he 
can discharge them without having recourse 
to his quiver. Sometimes the Camanchees 
wry to steal upon their enemies by leaving 
‘their lances behind them, slinging them- 
selves along the sides of their steeds, and 
approaching carelessly, as though they were 
nothing but a troop of wild horses without 
riders. A very quick eye is needed to de- 
tect this guise, which is generally betrayed 
by the fact that the horses always keep the 
same side toward the spectator, — which 
would very seldom be the case were they 
wild and unrestrained in their movements. 

Every Camanchee has a favorite horse, 
which he never mounts except for war or 
the chase, using an inferior animal on ordi- 
nary occasions. Swiftness is the chief qual- 
ity for which the charger is selected, and 
for no price would the owner part with his 
steed. Like all uncivilized people, he treats 
his horse with a strange mixture of cruelty 
and kindness. While engaged in the chase, 
for example, he spurs and whips the animal 
most ruthlessly; but as soon as he returns 
he carefully hands over the animal to his 
women, who are waiting to receive it, and 
who treat it as if if were a cherished mem- 
ber of the family. It need scarcely be added 
that the Camanchees are most accomplished 
horse-stealers, and that they seize every op- 
portunity of robbing other tribes of their 
animals, When a band of Camanchees sets 
out on a horse-stealing expedition, the war- 
riors who compose it are bound in honor 
not to return until they have achieved their 
object. Sometimes they are absent for 
more than two years before they can suc- 
ceed in surprising the settlement which con- 
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tains the horses on which they have get 
their hearts, and they will lie in ambush for 
months, awaiting a favorable opportunity. 

Before the horse came into use, the 
North-American Indians were obliged to 
chase the bison on foot; and even at the 


present day there are many celebrated bunt- 
ers who are able to run down a bison on 
foot, and kill it with the lance. The mode, 
however, which is generally adopted is the 
chase by mounted hunters, a chase which 
offers the greatest results, and exhibits the 
wildest enthusiasm and excitement. Armed 
merely with his tiny bow aud flint-headed 
arrows, the native hunter mounts his horse, 
and goes off in chase of the bison. 

When he comes up with the animals, he 
selects one, — usually a fat and well-condi- 
tiond cow, — presses his horse to her, and 
prepares his bow and arrow. The well- 
trained horse needs no guiding, but keeps 
close to the right shoulder of the bison, and 
a little behind it, so that it may not run 
upon the horns of the animal, if it should 
happen to stop suddenly, and turn its head, 
This plan, moreover, just brings the rider 
into the proper position to deliver his arrow 
in the most deadly manner; i. e., directing 
it just behind the shoulder. When an ar- 
row is discharged by a practiced hand, the 
bison falls, mortally wounded, and, tena- 
cious of life as the animal is, soon breathes 
its last. Leaving the arrow in the wound, 
in order to mark the owner of the dead ani- 
mal, the successful archer dashes on in pur- 
suit of another animal, and does not cease 
until he has expended all his store of ar- 
rows, 

It is the pride of the native hunter to kill 
a bison with every arrow, and not to shoot 
twice at the same animal. The younger 
hunters are fierce and anxious rivals in this 
sport, knowing that the result of the day’s 
hunt will be the talk of the whole village, 
and that on their success or failure will 
much depend the estimation in which they 
are held. So each successive hunt produces 
its eager comoetitors for honor, some being 
desirous of wiping off past disgrace by pres- 
ent success, and others equally anxious to 
maintain the reputation which they have 
gained on former occasions, 

During the winter months the prairies as- 
sume a new aspect. They are not only cov- 
ered with snow, so that the ordinary land- 
marks are obliterated, but the snow is blown 
by the wind into the most fantastic shapes, 
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raised in some places into long and sharply 
scarped hills where no hills were, forming 
level plains where the ground is really cut 
up by hollows, and leaving only the tops of 
eminences bare, whence the snow is blown 
away by the tempestuous winds that sweep 
across the vast expanse, On these hills the 
bison congregate for the purpose of grazing, 
shoveling away with their broad noses the 
snow which still clings to the herbage. 
The animals instinctively keep clear of the 
sinall but treacherous plains and valleys, 
knowing that the hidden crevices may at 
any time swallow them up. Into these val- 
leys the hunters try to drive them, so that 
they may be helplessly entangled in the 
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snow, and fall easy victims to the spear. 
Were it not for some invention whereby the 
hunters are enabled to skim over the sur- 
face of the snow, the bisons would be in 
perfect safety; but the snow-shoe lays the 
poor animals at the mercy of their pursuers. 
It is not necessary to describe this ingenious 
implement, as all have seen it in some form 
or other. 

After some practice, the wearer is able to 
skim over the snow with astonishing speed ; 
but to a novice the first attempt is not only 
awkward, but causes excruciating pain. 
The unaccustomed movement of the foot, 
together with the pressure of the instep 
strap, produce a pain peculiar to the snow- 
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shoe, called by the Canadians “‘mal du ra- 
quet.”’ Not only does blood stain the snow 
as the excoriated foot drags the heavy shoe 
over the surface, but a pain pervades the 
whole foot, as if all the little bones were 
dislocated, and rubbing against each other. 
Perseverance is the only cure for the ‘‘ mal 
du raquet,” and after a few days the wearer 
is able to proceed with perfect comfort. 
Upborne on the snow-shoe, the American 
Indian has the bison at his mercy. He 
drives the herd from the eminences into the 
valleys, and while the poor animals are 
floundering about in the deep snow he delib- 
erately selects those which have the largest 
and softest ‘‘robes,” aud kills them with 
his spears. Thousands are annually slain 


in this manner, their skin removed, and, 
with the exception of the tongue and the 
hump, which are the best parts of the bison, 
the whole of the carcass is left to the prair- 
ie-wolves and birds of prey. 

Before the first snow-shoe hunt, the Indi- 
ans always perform a dance by way of 
thanksgiving to the Great Spirit for sending 
the snow which will enable them to live in 
plenty so long as it lasts, Several spears are 
stuck upright in the snow-covered ground, 
on one of which are tied a pair of snow- 
shoes, and on the other sundry sacred feath- 
ers, and similar objects. The dancers, clad 
in hunting-dress, and wearing snow-shoes, 
go round and round the spears, imitating 
the while all the movements of the chase. 
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Upon the vast plains of North America 
the so-called wolves prowl in numbers. 
They will follow the hunter for weeks to- 
gether for the sake of the offal of the beasts 
which he kills. They will not venture to 
harm him, but follow him by day at a dis- 
tance of half a mile or so, and at night, 
when he lies down to sleep, they will couch 
also at a respectful distance. Should he 
wound a bison, and not be able to secure it, 
the wolves are sure to have that ar.imal, 
sooner or later; and if they manage to de- 
tach a single Lison from the herd, they will 
fairly persecute the wretched animal to 
death. But they will never venture to at- 
tack a herd of bisons; and, being instinct- 
ively aware of the protection afforded by 
mutual support, the bisons allow the wolves 
to approach quite close to them, and indeed 
to wander freely among the herd. Of this 
fact the hunters take advantage in the fol- 
lowing manner: They remove the skin of a 
large wolf, and put it upon themselves, so 
that when they go on all-fours the head of 
the wolf projects just above their own head, 
and their arms and legs are partly covered 
by the skin belonging to the corresponding 
members of the wolf. 

Thus disguised, they creep slowly and 
cautiously toward the herd, bearing their 
bow and arrows in their left hands. The 
bisons— whose eyes are none of tue best, 
being overshadowed by the masses of black 
hair that overlap them—think nothing of 
the supposed wolves, and allow them to 
come quite close. Even if an animal more 
wary than his comrades does suspect the 
ruse, the disguised hunter has merely to 
turn in another direction, as if the creature 
he represents has no business with the herd. 
By degrees he contrives to creep close to the 
vison which he prefers, and drives the flint- 
headed arrow to its heart. No report at- 
tending the discharge of the arrow, the 
wounded bison runs for a few paces, and 
sinks on the ground, mostly without alarm- 
ing any of its companions, The hunter 
leaves his dying prey, goes off after another 
vietim, and slays it in a similar fashion, 
Thus a skillful hunter will manage to ex- 
haust the whole of his stock of arrows, kill- 
ing a bison with each arrow, and yet not 
alarm the rest of the herd. Both in hunt- 
ing and in warfare the equestrian warriors 
always carry the lasso attached to the sad- 
dies of their horses, It is not, however, 
kept coiled, as is the case in Mexico, but is 
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allowed to trail on the ground behind their 
horse. The object of this custom is easily 
understood, It often happens that, whether 
in the hunt or warfare, the rider is thrown 
from his horse. In such a case, as soon as 
he touches the ground, he seizes the lasso, 
stops his well-trained horse with a jerk, 
leaps on its back, and is at once ready to 
renew the combat or the chase. 

We will now glance at the medicine-bag, 
which plays so important a part among ail 
the tribes of North America. When a boy 
is fourteen or fifteen years old, he is sent 
into the woods to find his medicine. He 
makes a couch of boughs, and then lies 
without food or drink for several days, — 
the power of his medicine being in propor- 
tion to the length of his fast. So severe is 
this discipline that instances have been 
known when the lad has died from the long 
abstinence to which he subjected himself, 
When he has endured to the utmost, he 
yields himself to sieep, and the first beast, 
bird, or reptile of which he dreams becomes 
his *‘medicine.””’ He then returns home, 
and as soon as he has recovered a little 
strengih he gves out in search of his medi- 
cine; and, having killed it, preserves the 
skin in any shape which his fancy may dic- 
tate. It is mostly sewn up in the form of a 
bag, and contains one or two other charms, 
The reader will see that the size of the med- 
icine-bag is exceedingly variable, according 
to the size of the creature from whose skin 
itis formed. Sometimes it is three feet or 
more in length, and often it is so small that 
it can be concealed under the garments of 
the owner. 

From the medicine-bag the Indian never 
parts. He considers its presence absolutely 
indispensable to secure success in any un- 
dertaking, and even carries it into battle, 
where he trusts to it for protection. Should 
he lose it in battle, he is utterly disgraced, 
and there is only one way of restoring him- 
self to reputation. An Indian can only 
‘make his medicine” once; so that he may 
not restore it by another probation of fast- 
ing and dreaming. Butif he can slay an 
enemy in open battle, and take his medi- 
cine-bag, his status in the tribe is restored, 
and he thenceforth assumes the medicine of 
the slain man in exchange for his own. If 
aman who has not lost his own medicine 
succeeds in capturing one from an enemy 
in fair battle, he is entitled to assume a 
**double-mediciue ;” and never loses an op- 
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portunity of displaying both the medicine- 
bags as trophies of his prowess. Taking a 
medicine-bag is as honorable as taking a 
scalp; and the successful warrior has the 
urther advantage of being doubly protected 
by the two charms, 

Very few instances have been known 
where an Indian has voluntarily parted 
with his medicine-bag; and in such cases 
scarcely any display of valor will reinstate 
tim in the opinion of his tribe. Sometimes 
he can be induced by the solicitation of 
white men to bury it; but he treats the 
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grave as if it were that of a revered relation, 
hovering about it as much as possible, lying 
over the sacred spot, and talking to the bag 
as if it were alive. Sometimes he offers sac- 
rifices to i:; and if he be a wealthy man he 
will offer a horse. 

Such a sacrifice as this takes rank as a 
public ceremony. A long procession gocs 
to the prairie, the lead being taken by the 
owner of the medicine-bag, driving bcfore 
him the horse, which must always be the 
best he possesses, The animal is curiously 
painted and branded, and is held by a long 
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lasso, When the procession arrives at the 
appointed spot, the sacrificer makes a long 
prayer to the Great Spirit, and then slips 
the lasso from the animal, which from that 
time takes its place among the wild horses 
of the prairie, and if at any time caught by 
the lasso is at once recognized by the brand, 
and set free again. Such a sacrifice as this 
is appreciated very highly by the tribe, and 
gives the man the privilege of recording the 
circumstance on his mantle and tent. 

The medicine-man is best seen to advan- 
tage when exercising his art upon a sick 
person. He wears for this purpose one of 


the most extraordinary dresses which the 
mind of man ever conceived. No two med- 
icine-men wear a similar costume, but in all 
it is absolutely essential that every article 
shall be abnormal. Mr. Catlin saw one of 
these men called in to practice on a Black- 
foot Indian, who had been shot through the 
body with two bullets. There was not the 
least chance of his recovery, but still the 
medicine-man must be summoned. 

A ring was formed round the dying man, 
and a lane was preserved through them, by 
which the mystery-man would make his 
appearance. In a few minutes a general 
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hush-h-h ran through the assembly as the 
tinkling and rattling of his ornaments her- 
alded the approach of the wise man. As he 
entered the ring, nothing could surpass the 
wild grotesqueness of hiscostume. By way 
of a coat, he wore the skin of a yellow bear, 
an article exceedingly rare in North Amer- 
ica, and therefore in itself a powerful medi- 
cine. The skin of the head was formed into 
a mask, which entirely hid the features of 
the enchanter. The skins of various ani- 
mals dangled from his dress, and in one 
hand he held his magic wand, and in the 
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other the mystery-drum, which contained 
the arcana of his order. His actions were 
worthy of his appearance. He came in with 
a series of wild jumps and yells, accompa- 
nied with the rattling and beating of his 
magic drum as he approached the dying 
man. Having reached his patient, he be- 
gan to dance round him to the accompani- 
ment of his drum, to Jeap over him, to roll 
him from side to side, and in every imagin- 
able way to render his last hours unendura- 
ble. In fact, the man might well die, if 
only to be rid of his physician. In a short 
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time he did die; but the man, not the least 
disconcerted at the failure of his efforts, 
danced out of the circle as he had entered 
it, and went off to his lodge to take off and 
pack up his official dress, 

A somewhat similar scene was witnessed 
by Mr. P. Kane, in which the mode of ma- 
nipulation was almost identical, though the 
medicine-man, instead of disguising himself 
in a strange dress, went just to the opposite 
extreme. The story is narrated in Mr. 
Kane’s ‘‘ Wanderings of an Artist;’’ being 
as follows: — 

“About ten o’clock at night I strolled 


into the village, and on hearing a great noise 
in one of the lodges, I entered it, and found 
an old woman supporting one of the hand- 
somest Indian girls I hadeverseen. She 
was in astate of nudity. Cross-legged and 
naked, in the middle of the room, sat the 
medicine-man, with a wooden dish of water 
before him. Twelve or fifteen other men 
were sitting around the lodge. The object 
in view was to cure the girl of a disease 
affecting her side. As soon as my presence 
was noticed, a space was cleared for me to 
sit down. 

‘‘The officiating medicine-man appeared 
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in a state of profuse perspiration, from the 
exertions he had used, and soon took his 
seat among the rest, as if quite exhausted. 
A younger medicine-man then took his 
place in front of the bow), and close beside 
the patient. Throwing off his blanket, he 
commenced singing and gesticulating in the 
most violent manner, while the others kept 
time by beating with little sticks on hollow 
wooden bowls and drums, singing continu- 
ally. After exercising himself in this man- 
ner for about half an hour, till the perspira- 
tion ran down his body, he darted suddenly 
upon the young woman, catching hold of 
her side with his teeth, and shaking her for 
a few minutes, while the patient seemed to 
suffer great agony. He then relinquished 
his hold, and cried out he had got it, at the 
same time holding his hands to his mouth; 


after which he plunged them in the water, © 


and pretended to hold down with great dif- 
ficulty the disease which he had extracted, 
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lest it might spring out, and return to its 
victim. 

** At length, having obtained the mastery 
over it, he turned round toward me in an 
exulting manner, and held something up 
between the thumb and finger of each hand 
which had the appearance of a piece of car- 
tilage; whereupon one of the Indians sharp- 
ened his knife, and divided it in two, leav- 
ing one in each hand. One of the pieves he 
threw into the water, and the other into the 
fire, accompanying the action with a diabol- 
ical noise, which none but a medicine-man 
can make, After which he got up per- 
fectly satisfied with himself, although the 
poor patient seemed to me anything but re- 
lieved by the violent treatment she had un- 
dergone,”’ 

Our space will not permit us to give fur- 
ther accounts of the Indians in this number, 
and so we must close this article here thus 
abruptly. 
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BY MARGARET BLOUNT. 


NO, 3.— COMPLETE IN FOUR NUMBERS.) 


CHAPTER V. 

Eager for a solution of the mystery of the 
preceding night, Gabrielle was about to 
speak of it the instant she met the earl at 
the breakfast-table; but a glance at his ab- 
sent and pre-occupied face dispelled all idea 
of mentioning the subject from her mind. 

He seemed greatly perplexed and annoy- 
ed; so much so, that he several times ap- 
peared to forget that she was present, and 
then apologized for his absent-mindedness 
with a courtesy that was perhaps even more 
wounding than his neglect, 

The man-servant whom she had seen the 
night vefore waited at table, and when the 
meal was over, and he had left the room, 
the earl rose from his seat. Gabrielle rose 
also, and, more hurt at his strange manner 
than she chose to say, retreated to the win- 
dow, and looked out upon the extensive and 
somewhat gloomy garden beneath, his eye 
following her with a peculiar gaze. 


Following the instructions of Mrs, Mason, 
who had acted as her tiring-woman, she had 
laid aside her humble peasant’s garb, and 
wore the dress which had been provided for 
her by the earl. 

It was a morning-robe of pale-blue silk. 
confined at the slender waist with a cord 
and tassel of silver braid, and frilled at the 
neck and wrists with the finest lace. Her 
golden curls, most carefully arranged, hung 
almost to her waist, and were held vack 
from her face by a rivbon of the same hue 
as her dress, Very sweet and pure and fair 
she looked, as she stood there with the light 
of the summer morning falling all around 
her, and many and conflicting were the 
thoughts of her lover, as he gazed upon the 
beautiful picture, 

At last he went to her side, and, passing 
his arm around her waist, bent down and 
kissed her sunny curls, 

“Gabrielle, I have scarcely given you a 


{Entered according to Act of Congress, by Tuomes & TALBot, Boston, Mass., in the Office of 
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morning greeting yet. You must pardon 
me, my love. I have been nearly driven 
mad by some news that reached me after I 
left you this morning.” 

** Here?” said Gabrielle, with some sur- 
prise; for their flight had been so hurried, 
and so secret, that she thought their home 
was hidden from all the world outside the 
gates. 

* Yes, here,” was the absent reply. ‘Of 
course I did not leave Woodstock without 
making arrangements to hear from there, 
for your sake, and for my own. And this 
morning I have received a message.” 

He ceased to speak, but took both her 
lands in his. She turned very pale. 

** What is it, my lord?”’ 

** We are missed, my love. I must return 
at once.”’ 

** And leave me here?” 

** Are you deserting me so soon, Francis?”’ 
she asked mournfully. 

He frowned. 

** Deserting you? What childish nonsense 
are you talking now? I go for your sake as 
well as my own. If I return at once. my 
story of a sudden journey to London on im- 
portant business will be accepted, and your 
absence wil] seem to have no connection 
with my own. I will let you know the mo- 
ment it is safe for you toreturn. In the 
mean time. I will see your father, and ex- 
plain to him. Do not look so sorrowful, 
my darling. Mrs. Mason will take the best 
of care of you; and my absence is but for a 
time, and a mere measure of prudence, after 
ail.” 

He was right,—the poor girl knew and 
felt in her heart that he was right, —and 
yet all seemed so strange, so sad, that she 
had no words to express the feeling with 
which she looked upon this sudden, forced 
parting. It was like a bad omen, an evil 
beginning to their wedded life; and in spite 
of all her efforts to the contrary her tears 
began to fall. 

The ear!, like most of his sex, could never 
bear to see a woman cry, and his apparently 
genuine distress soon dried the bright show- 
er. He vowed by sun and moon and stars 
to be forever true to her. He promised to 
tell her father the exact relation that exist- 
ed between them, and said that if Gabrielle 
would but accede to his wishes, and keep 
their marriage a secret from all others but 
for a little time, it should at last be ac- 
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knowledged with as much publicity and 
splendor as the vainest woman’s heart could 
desire. Not that his sweetest of Gabrielles 
was at all vain. Oh, no! He would rather 
perish than attribute so low and mean a 
feeling to her! And so on, ad infinitum, 
with a quantity of that nonsense which 
traitorous lovers have always been privi- 
leged to talk, but which it is the weariest 
work for those who are not in love to write, 
to hear of, or to read. 

Gabrielle listened, and believed each word 
as she believed her Bible. Whatever Fran- 
cis Carnigie might have been to other wo- 
men who had trusted him too implicitly, to 
her he was all that was good and noble and 
true. The marriage ceremony that had 
passed between them in that little chapel 
was proof positive of this; and she had no 
fear of falsehood or treachery of a kind that 
could annul the vows she had spoken on the 
previous night, 

Her oniy fear was fora more subtle and 
unconscious treachery,—the treachery of 
the heart! Now that he was all her own, 
she dreaded trusting him in the presence of 
the beautiful Lady Gwendoline too often or 
too much. He was the tenderest and most 
devoted of husbands, it was trve; but ab- 
sent from her, might not his eyes linger too 
long and too tenderly upon the face and 
form of another? Might he not pause to 
think, as Lady Gwendoline swept by in all 
the power of wealth and beauty, that but for 
Gabriel.e she might have bveen his wife? 
Oh, anything, anything but that! Better 
death — sweet and precious as life was—' 
than along and lingering existence benumb- 
ed by tLe thought that, even for one mo- 
ment, Francis Carnigie had regretted his 
romantic union with her. 

Throwing her arms around his neck, she 
told him so, and then, in fear and trembling 
of his answer, hid her head upon his breast. 

Little goose!’ he said playfully. ‘*Do 
you suppose for one instant that a thought 
of Lady Gwendoline could enter my head 
while my heart is so full of you?” 

*But sheis rich and noble and beauti- 
ful,”” began Gabrielle; but he stopped her 
with a kiss. 

**So is my little wife. 
more of Lady Gwendoline. 


Let us hear no 
Tell me, in- 


stead, how you shall employ the time while 
I am away.” 
*“f have not seen the house yet, or the 


grounds.” 
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“True, ‘As for the grounds, you might 
almost cover them with a pocket-handker- 
chief. This garden which you see beneath 
us comprises them,” 

*It is large enough. 
place?” 

**And yours, my love. It is a complete 
old rookery, —and yet [like it. The place 
caught my eye some years ago, as I was 
traveling through Oxfordshire; and, find- 
ing it was for sale, I bought it. It makes a 
good shooting-box enough.” 

**Do you often live here?” 

“*Very seldom. My own home is in Scot- 
land, you know. And, by the way, there is 
just the dearest little farm there on my es- 
tate: I wonder if your father would accept 
it from you as a wedding gift?” 

**O my lord!” 

“Tut! Call me Francis, Do you think 
he would like it?” 

**T am sure he would. All his life long 
he has dreamed of owningafarm. But he 
has never dared to hope for it.” 

** Then his dream shall come true, Gabri- 
elie, and I will speak to him about it the 
moment I return,” he replied. 

For all answer, she caressed the hand that 
held her own, 

A stamping on the gravel-path below at- 
tracted her attention, and, looking down, 
she saw a horse saddled and bridled, and 
held by a groom. 

“You are not going now?” she asked, 
with a piteous look. 

**My love, Imust, I have no choice, if 
your reputation is to be saved,—and you 
must wish that, as will as I. Don’t weep, 
my pretty one, and cling to me so, You 
shall hear from me as soon as I can despatch 
a servant back to you from Woodstock, 
Come: let my last memory of my Gabrielle 
be a smiling, not a tearful, one.’ 

She tried to do as he bade her; but her 
effort was a vain one. 

** Dry those sweet eyes, and listen to me,’’ 
le went on, more earnestly. ‘‘When I 
am away, see no one except Mason and 
her husband, and the servant whom I send. 
Will you promise this?” 

** Who else should I see?” she asked won- 
deringly. 

** My cousin, the clergyman who married 
us, may return to this house,” he replied, 
with a troubled look, ‘* His house is not 
far away; and he may take it into his im- 
pertinent head that a visit from him may be 
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acceptable in my absence. I beg—nay, I 
command you, Gabrielle, not to see him.”’ 

**T have no wish to,’’ she replied, fright- 
ened by the vehement manner in which he 
spoke. 

* That is well: I shall trust to your prom- 
ise. Now, my love, here is the key to my 
library. The picture-gallery opens from it, 
and you will find a very fine piano there, 
Amuse yourself with that and the books till 
I return, and don’t talk to Mason any more 
than you can help. Will you promise not 
to be lonely, and spoil those pretty eyes by 
crying, while I am gone?” 

**T will do my best.”’ 

‘*No woman can well do more. And now, 
love, | must really go. I will see your fa- 
ther, and explain everything to him; and 
when I come back to you I hope to be the 
bearer of a pleasant message from him. 
Kiss me, love: think of me by night and by 
day, as I shall of you. Good-by.”’ 

He tore himself from her arms, and hur- 
ried from the room, She thought, but could 
not tell for a certainty, that his eyes were 
dim as he said farewell. Almost heart- 
broken, she went to the window again to 
see him mount his horse. He lifted his hat, 
and waved his hand, then galloped down 
the avenue, followed by his groom, and she 
was alone, It seemed almost as if the hon- 
eymoon, brief and strange as it had been, 
was entirely and forever over; and, throw- 
ing herself upon the couch, she let those 
tears flow without restraint that had been 
kept back by his presence hitherto. 

She grew calmer, at last, and when Mrs, 
Mason entered at one o’clock with a tempt- 
ing lunch, she was able to sit up, and do full 
justice to it. After the meal was over, she 
took up the two keys which the earl had 
given her. 

**T am going to the library, Mrs. Mason,’’ 
she said, ‘‘ Will you attend me?” 

**To the library!’ replied Mrs. Mason, 
looking strangely confused. ‘Did my lord 
leave you the key? He always keeps it with 
him,” 

** Yes: I have it here, and the key of the 
picture-gallery as well. We will go there 
for a while, and see if we cannot pass over 
pleasantly some hours of this dull and dreary 
day.”’ 

She led the way out into the great hall, as 
she spoke; and Mrs. Mason was, from ne- 
cessity, forced to act as her guide, till, after 
going through one or two arched passages, 
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they paused before a carved and massive 
door. 

‘This is the library,” said the house 
keeper. 

And she stepped back behind her mis- 
tress, with a look of apprehension on her 
face. 

The key turned easily in the lock, and 
the broad light of day sheened through the 
jong. low room; its walls lined with books, 
its floor covered with a Turkey carpet of 
rich and glowing colors, its one great win- 
dow of stained glass unshadowed by cur- 
tains or hangings of any kind. The furni- 
ture was rich, but heavy and massive; and 
the whole aspect of the place was that of a 
room devoted to study cf the gravest kind. 
Gabrielle shrugged her shoulders, with a 
look of distaste, as she gazed around. There 
was little of the student in her composi- 
tion; and those books, in their gravely cov- 
ered and massive bindings, were by no 


means the companions she craved in her 
present state of mind. 

** We will go a little further, Mrs. Mason,”’ 
she observed. ‘‘ Which way does the pic- 
ture-gallery lie?” 

Here, my lady.” 

She raised a heavy curtain, that hung at 
the further end of the library, as she spoke; 


and Gabrielle passed forward with a feeling 
of infinite relief. 


The gallery was circular, with a high. 
domed roof, and every panel was hung with 
a portrait or other picture, while marble 
statues were scattered here and there, and 
a handsome pianoforte, with its cover 
thrown back, as if some one had just been 
using it, stood at the further end. 

Gabrielle sprang forward, with an excla- 
mation of delight. 

** Ah!’ she said, “‘ here is the only room 
I have seen as yet in the house that pleases 
me. Mrs. Mason, I shall often come here, 
and sit for hours, if—if my lord.is long 
away.” 

“Yes, my lady,” said the housekeeper 
respectfully. 


But she looked ill at ease, and every fac- 


ulty of her being seemed to be strained and 


on the watch. 
Too full of her own pleasure to notice the 
woman’s strange manner, Gabrielle walked 
up and down, looking at the pictures, not 
with a critical, but with a loving, eye. 
** Lord help us all! I’m sure I don’t know 
what to do!’ muttered the housekeeper, as 


fingers over the keys, and began to sing the 


she sank helplessly into an easy-chair, ‘If 
she gets the least inkling of the story, the 
whole thing will come out, and then I be- 
lieve in my heart the earl will murder the 
three of us. He is quite wicked enough to 
do it, I— And, Lord save us! what was 
that?” 

Gabrielle had paused at the lower end of 
the gallery, and seemed to be listening in- 
tently. 

“*Mrs, Mason, did you hear any one 
speak?” she asked. 

** No, my lady.”’ 

*“*T thought I heard some one call my 
name, I thought I heard some one say, 
‘Lady Carnigie.’ ” 

** Impossible, my lady, when there ’s only 
Mason and me in the house.” 

Gabrielle passed on. Presently, with an 
exclamation of wonder, she paused before 
one of the portraits, 


Yes, —now for it, — now it is coming,” 


thought the housekeeper, walking down to 
where she stood, gazing, as swiftly as she 
could. 

“*Mrs. Mason?’ 

“Yes, my lady.” 

* TYere is the exact portrait of the woman 
I saw in my room last night.”’ 

It was the picture of a dark Spanish beau- 
ty, dressed in black lace, wearing a crimson 
rose in her hair, and having a tame falcon 
perched upon her wrist. A bright, beauti- 
ful, bewildering face; of which the eyes 
seemed to follow you, the red lips to smile 
mockingly at you, if you went but a step 
away. 

** Who was she?”’ asked Gabrielle. 

“Who, my lady? Oh, one of the old 
earl’s daughters, I believe. I have forgot- 
ten the story altogether,” 

The housekeeper was in such evident per- 
turbation, that Gabrielle laughed, and shook 
her head. 

** Are you really telling me a white fib, 
Mrs. Mason? There is a real story about 
this lady, I believe; and one of these days L 
shall make you relate it to me,” 

“One of these days I will, my lady,”’ she 
replied; “‘but not here or now. Do you 
play?” 

A little.’’ 

** Will you not let me hear you, then, my 
lady?” 

Certainly.” 

She sat down before the piano, ran her 
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old Irish air of “ Aileen Aroon.’”? The 
housekeeper listened a few moments, with 
her eyes fixed upon the Spanish lady’s por- 
trait. 

All was still, and she looked greatly re- 
lieved as the last notes of the song died 
away. 

** Thank you, my lady,” said she. ‘* You 
have a very sweet voice, and I am sure my 
lord would”? — 

**Hush!”’ said Gabrielle, holding up her 
hand. Listen!’ 

Somewhere near them, — one could hard- 
ly say if from above or below, —a lute was 
faintly sounding. Nearer and nearer came 
the sound, stronger and stronger grew the 
chords, and Mrs, Mason’s face was as white 
as death. 

The prelude ceased; and a deep, rich, con- 
tralto voice began to sing, — so close to Ga- 
brielle, that she could distinguish every 
word of the song as plainly as if spoken in 


her very ear. 


** Close to my dreaming heart 
You stood that day: 
The time of my iife had come 
To hear yea or nay. 


I looked in your face: 


But you turned it away; 
And, if ever hope had lit my heart, 
It died out that day. 


“Years long and weary 
Have passed since that day: 
Love, hope, and happiness 
Have faded away. 
Your life is your life: 
Go you your way. 
My soul and your soul 
Parted that day.”’ 


A finale of rich, throbbing chords, and all 
was silent. 

‘“*Mrs. Mason, you must know who this 
singer is, —in my husband’s house!” said 
Gabrielle, turning to her with a searching 
look. 

‘“*O mercy! here it comes again,” thought 
the unlucky housekeeper, wishing herself a 
thousand miles away. 

‘*Am I to know the truth about this mat- 
ter from you, or from the earl!’ asked Ga- 
brielle haughtily, and looking much dis- 
pleased. 

“My lady, you would never ask him,” 
she said. 

‘It will be my first question on his re- 
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turn,” said Gabrielle, “unless you answer 
me first.” 

The housekeeper was at her wits’ end for 
answer. 

** Well, my lady,’’ she finally said, see 
it is useless for me to conceal it any longer; 
but I wish you”? — 

She stopped short, and looked with an air 
of the most unfeigned terror at the picture 
of the Spanish lady. Gabrielle’s eyes fol- 
lowed hers. The picture was moving. 
Slowly it swung upon its hinges, revealing 
a large, square room beyond; and m the 
aperture formed by the removal stood a 
shape of horror,—a woman with a pale 
face, and with long, black hair streaming 
wildly over the loose and snowy robe she 
wore, 

“*The ghost!’ uttered Gabrielle, in a dy- 


ing tone. ‘* The ghost of the bridal cham- 
ber!” 


The figure waved its hand, as if com- 
manding their departure, and seemed about 
to step down from the frame into the hall 
beside them. 

Gabrielle, in terror, grasped the house- 
keeper’s arm. 


how dreadful!’ 
“What shall we do?” 


“Fly, my lady! fly at once! I[ told youa 
falsehood about that picture,’’? whispered 
the housekeeper. ‘‘’T is ‘the Curse of 
Carnigie,’ and appears to the bride of every 
successive Earl of Carnigie upon her wed- 
ding-night.”’ 

Gabrielle waited to hear no more, but 
flew, at the top of her speed, through the 
gallery and library, and out into the hail. 
There she waited, breathless, till the house- 
keeper, who had followed her more slowly, 
appeared. 

Her face was very pale and grave, as she 


locked the door of the library, and handed 
the keys to Gabrielle. 

**Oh!” she said, with a shudder, ‘* keep 
them, Mrs. Mason. I shall never want to 
open those doors again. Come to the draw- 
ing-room with me, and you shall tell me 
what it all means, I dare not be left alone 
in this fearful house a single moment. Why 
did the earl bring me here? I wish he would 
come back.”’ 

As if in answer to her speech, the heavy 
gallop of horses at full speed was heard in 
the court-yard; and, running to the win- 
dow, Gabrielle saw the earl aliguting from 
his horse, and giving orders to his groom 


she exclaimed. 
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and serving-man, who had come out to meet 
him. 

*“*He has returned,” she said. ‘** What 
can hase happened, to bring him back so 
soon?”’ 

Mrs. Mason caught her frantioally by the 
dress as she was hurrying toward the hall- 
door. 

“* My lady?” 

“Well?” 

*“*For Heaven’s sake,—for your own 
sake,—say nothing to him of what you 
have just seen; at least, not till I have time 
to tell you the story. It would make him 
so angry, that I do not know what he might 
do or say. You have never seen him angry; 
but I have, and it is not a pleasant sight. 
Will you promise this?” 

** Yes, yes,’’ she said hurriedly and some- 
what impatiently; ‘“‘ but let me go to him 
now.” 

The door was thrown open as she spoke; 
and the earl, dusty and heated with his 
hurried ride, stood before her. 

** Gabrielle,’’ he said hoarsely, **I have 
bad news for you, which you must bear as 
bravely as you can. It is you who must go 
back to Woodstock, — not I.” 

** My lord, what do you mean’ she in- 
quired. 

** Your father is very ill,’’ was the reply, 
“and you must return to him at once. I 
met my messenger upon the road, bringing 
the tidings. I cannot accompany you, as 
you know; but you may tell him all. — Give 
her acioak and bonnet, Mrs. Mason.—There, 


do not ery so bitterly, my love. I dare say 
he will be better when you reach home. 
My man will see you safely there, and wait 
till you have time to send a message back 
to me. I shall go on to London at once, 
and write back to the palace from there, so 
that they will guess nothing of our secret, 
Courage, love! don’t tremble so, The car- 
riage waits. I will take you down, and 
shall hope to hear by tomorrow that he is a 
great deal better, and that all is weil with 
you.” 

Like one in a dream, Gabrielle let him 
lead her to the carriage. She scarcely felt 
his warm and heartfelt kiss as he bade her 
adieu. She was conscious of only one 
thing, —that her father was dying, and 
dying, perhaps, of her rash act; and Cain 
himself could scarcely have been in greater 
tormert, after the murder of Abel, than 
was she, sitting in the carriage, and being 
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whirled swiftly on her way toward her de- 
serted home. 


CHAPTER VI. 


The cottage looked deserted and silent, 
but the window of her father’s room was 
open, and Gabrielle could see the figure cf 
her grandmother sitting by the bed, as she 
came up the garden path. 

She opened the outer door softly, and 
stole up the stairs. The father groaned as 
she laid her hand upon the Jatch, and as 
her grandmother rose to give him a com- 
forting draught, she summoned up her fail- 
ing courage, and entered the room. 

Everything there was neat and tidy, as 
usual,—but the strong and stalwart man 
she had left not many hours before. His 
face was very pale and contracted by a look 
of intense pain, —a blood-stained bandage 
was wrapped around his head, another 
round his right arm. The sight startled 
and frightened her so, that she forgot all 
prudence, and crying out, — 

**O father! what ails you, —how did you 
get hurt?”’ she sprang across the room, and 
sank upon her knees by the side of the bed, 

The sick man started up from his pillows, 
and the old dame looked sternly at the 
weeping girl. 

‘Gabrielle, where have you been?” said 
the keeper, in a voice of agony. 

**O father, —do not blame me, — do not 
reproach me now.” 

** Tell me where you have been,” 


am married.” 

** Married!” 

He gave a sigh of intense relief. 

**To whom, Gabrielle?’’ 

**To the Earl of Carnigie,’’ said the girl, 
lifting her head, and looking at him proudly. 
‘*See, there is my ring. My husband would 
have seen you today and told you ail, but 
he heard of your iilness, and sent me on in- 
stead.”’ 

**Married to the earl!’ said her father. 
with a groan. ‘* You foolish child! That 
I should live to see you deceived by a vil- 
lain like him! Oh! if I was only strong 
and well once more, if only to avenge-this 
disgrace! But I am dying, my child—my 
child’? — 

He burst into tears, and Gabrielle, half 
distracted, caught his hand, and pressed it 
to her lips. 

“Father, —dear father,—do not talk 
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like this! He has not deceived me! I was 
married to him last night in a chapel by a 
clergyman of the Church of England. His 
servant is waiting now to take a message 
from me to him. Shall I send for him to 
come here and convince you of the truth of 
my story? He would obey at once.”’ 

**Is this really so?’ said the sick man, 
raising himself on his pillows, and jooking 
at her with earnest eyes. ‘* Gabrielle. my 
little girl, have you really the right to teil 
the proud Ear] of Carnigie what he is to do, 
and be obeyed?” 

**] have indeed, father. At least, so far 
as a wife may command her husband. He 
is the kindest and best of men, and would 
come instantly, I know, to relieve your 
anxiety. Why. only this very morning he 
was talking of you, and planning the home 
he should give you, —a little farm in Scot- 
land, father, on his own estate, which was 
to be my wedding gift, and where you and 
grandmother were to be as happy as the day 
was long.” 

** And will he say this to the world, child, 
as well as to us?” 

**Soon, father, — very soon.’”’ 

** You are sure?” 

“*T have his promise, And his own cousin, 
a Mr. Campbell, married us, so that you 
can prove it at any time.” 

**God be praised!’ said her father rever- 
ently; but the old grandmother said noth- 
ing. ‘*My little Gabrielie a countess! It 
seems strange, — but you ’]l not forget your 
poor old father, for all that, my dear, and I 
shall die the happier that I leave you so 


well cared for. I did think at one time that 
young Western”? — 

*Oh, don’t talk of him, father,’ said 
Gabrielle, with a blush, ‘*He is a very 
nice, kind man, but I could never have mar- 
ried him, —never.”’ 

‘It is time for your father to stop talking, 
and take this draught,’’ said the grand- 
mother, in a cold, hard voice, and Gabrielle 
drew aside at once. The medicine admin- 
istered, she stole softly down-stairs, that he 
might sleep. 

How strange and small the little kitchen 
looked, after a few hours’ drilling in the 
beautiful home that would henceforth be 
hers! How hard it seemed to realize, as 
she stood on tiptoe to look in the glass, that 
she was the same Gabrielle who had left 
that house so short a time ago! 

Her grandmother came down as she was 
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still arranging her hair before the glass. 
The face was very grave and stern, —it 
grew graver and sterner still, as she saw 
how the girl was employed. 

“Go to your room, and dress yourself 
in something more suitable to your home 
than that fine robe,” she said, pointing to 
the blue silk dress which Gabrielle wore, 
and which her father had not remarked. 
**T should be cut to the heart if any of the 
neighbors came in, and saw you tricked out 
like that.” 

Gabrieile’s color rose high, but she did 
not answer, She walked out to the gate, 
where the servant still waited, and having 
despatched a message to the earl, she re- 
turned, went up to her own chamber, and 
presently came into the kitchen clad in her 
usual garb. 

**Thank Heaven for so much!” said the 
cold weman softiy; not so softly, however, 
but that Gabrielle heard her, and turned at 
once to ask the meaning of the speech. 

** You have scarcely spoken to me since I | 
came home, grandmother,’’ she said. ‘‘ Do 
you not believe my story? I was wrong in 
going away as I did, I know, but since all 
has turned out so well, and my father for- 
gives me, why cannot you?” 

‘Turned out so well! °T is the first 
time I ever knew aught of the Earl of Car- 
nigie’s doing that did turn out weil.”’ 

** Grandmother, — he is my husband!’ 

** You poor, foolish child.’’ 

** Do you not believe, me?”’ 

* Believe you? Yes. But I have no 
faith in the earl, He has deceived you, 


Gabrielle, and one of these days you will 
rue the hour when you first met him.’’ 

**Grandmother, [I will not listen, if you 
speak like this,’’ said the girl passionately. 
**] know he has not been a good man to 
others, but he is very good to me; and 1 am 
his wife, —and I love him!” 

She spoke hoarsely enough, yet even as 
the words fell from her lips, she remem- 
bered the mysterious pictare, and the vision 
that had appeared behind it, and her heart 
sank with a nameless dread of something, — 
she scarcely knew what. Her grandmother 
only sighed, and was silent. 

** Teil me of my father,’”’ said the girl, af- 
ter a little pause, ‘How did this hap- 
pen?” 

‘* He came upon some people in the pre- 
serves last night, — poachers, I suppose, for 
they were armed. He ordered them to go 
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away; they refused, and in the struggle he 
was shot in the head and in the arm.”’ 

* Are the wounds dangerous?” 

** Mortal !’’ 

The mother’s lips quivered, as she spoke 
the word, but she shed no tear. Gabrielle 
turned very pale. 

**Do you mean that he will die?” 

Yes.”’ 

“O my father!’ 

“Hush! He will not be with us long, 
and while he sleeps, he is free from pain. 
Do not rouse him. I cannot bear to see 
him suffer as he has suffered till now.” 

Gabrielle wept silently. 

*“*ITam glad he believes your marriage to 
be a true one, — he will die the easier for it. 
But, O me,—what shall 1 do when he is 
gone? I have lost you both together, — my 
son! my son!’ 

She hid her face in her apron, and rocked 
to and fro, in a passion of silent grief. As 
Gabrielle gazed at her, mute and awestruck 
at sight of a sorrow so much deeper than 
her own, the latch of the door was lifted, 
and some one entered softly. 

It was young Western, and by the way in 
which he greeted her, Gabrielle perceived 
that the story of her flight and return was 
unknown outside those walls. The earl’s 
servants would for their own sakes be silent, 
and her secret was safe. It was a consola- 
tion in that hour of trouble to know that it 
was so! She held out her hand to the 
young man, with a faint smile. 

“Tam glad to see you,—but you come 
to a sad house.”’ 

**T rode over the moment I heard of it,’’ 
he said, with a trembling voice. ‘*I came 
to say, that if there is anything that a 
brother could do for you, for him or for her, 
at this time, Gabrielle, you must call upon 
me to do it. I am willing and ready for 
anything, if I can only be of some little ser- 
vice to you, orto him. Where is he?” 

**Up-stairs, and asleep, just now,’’ said 
Gabrielle, feeling intensely thankful that 
she had laid aside the blue silk robe. 

She slipped her wedding-ring quietly off, 
while he was consoling her grandmother, 
and hid itin her bosom. From him, even 
more than from any other, must the story 
of her private marriage be hidden for a long 
time to come, 

A noise in the chamber above, a feeble 
knocking on the floor, attracted her atten- 
tion, 
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‘“*My father is calling,” she said, in a 
whisper, and glided up the stairs. 

The wounded man was sitting up, but 
with that ghastly gray hue upon his face, 
that even to her inexperienced eye betok- 
ened the swift approach of death. 

** Has he come?” he asked hoarsely, 

“Whor”’ 

The earl.” 

‘* Dear father, my message has not reached 
him yet. He cannot get here for several 
hours.” 

** Too late, —it will be too late! But tell 
him, Gabrielle, from me—your dying 
father — that if he dares to wrong you”? — 

Something rattled in his throat, and his 
eyes began to glaze. 

“Dear father, he will 
mother!’ 

The two whom she had left in the kitchen 
came running up the stairs. 

“For my sake, say nothing of this before 
Western,” she whispered in her father’s ear. 
He moved his head assentingly, yet his eyes 
were fixed most anxiously upon the young 
man, as he came up and took his hand, 

* A bad job, ny lad —a bad job — but we 
saved the game,’”’? he murmured. ‘ My 
boy,— will you promise me one thing be- 
fore I die?’’ 

* Anything, sir.” 

**Take care of them. He pointed to his 
mother and his daughter, ‘‘I leave them 
in your charge. Don’t let harm come nigh 
to them, if you ever cared for me.”’ 

**T will not.” 

**God bless you, my boy,—and you, 
mother, — as for Gabrielle, may God guard 
her,”’ he added, with a strange and sudden 
change in his tone, understood only by two 
of the three who heard him, 

* The pain is all gone, — better so, — but 
I know what that means, as well as the doc- 
tor,”’ he said drowsily. 

He lay for a time perfectly still, and ap- 
parently unconscious, while they watched 
him breathlessly, knowing only too well 
that every moment now might bé his last. 
Suddenly he looked out toward the win- 
dow with a clear, bright gaze. 

* “Tell the duke I did my duty as weil as 
I could. It is nearly sunset, Call my 
wife.” 

They were the last words he ever spoke. 
There was a sudden, swift change in his 
face, almost like the shadow of a flying 
wing —at least, so it seemed to Gabrielle — 


not!  Grand- 
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then all was still! She touched his cheek, — 
his hand. They were growing cold, and 


yet his eyes were fixed upon the window, © 


bright and blue as ever, and his mouth was 
closed, yet half smiling. Could this be 
death? 

Her grandmother tottered forward, and 
closed the bright, far-seeing eyes, then burst 
into a flood of tears and sank upon her 
knees beside the bed. 

The young man stepped reverently back, 
and led Gabrielle from the room. She was 
half fainting, and clung to him when they 
reached the kitchen, and hid her face upon 
the manly breast, that was only too ready 
to support her. 

“Ts hé dead,—can he be dead?” she 
sobbed, 

“Yes, Gabrielle.” 

** But his eyes were so clear and bright, — 
the jaw did not fall,—I never knew that 
any one could die like that.” 

** He passed away like one smiling in his 
sleep. You will only have the sweetest 
memory of his last look, Gabrielle, — you 
ought to be grateful for that.”’ 

**T am,” said the girl, slowly, and she 
sat down in her grandmother's easy-chair. 

How strange it seemed! Only one short 
day, and the whole current of their house- 
hold life was changed forever. She, the 
bride of a nobleman; her grandmother 
weeping her heart. out beside a placid corpse; 
her father safe in heaven, where nothing 
could molest or pain him more, — knowing 
more of the greatest mysteries of existence 
now, than all the living sages of earth, — 
she could scarcely feel the magnitude of her 
joss, in the strange and solemn thoughts 
which it had called forth! Ah, the gayest 
and most thoughtless of us al] must needs 
pause and reflect, when we look for the first 
time upon the great act of dying, and re- 
member that he who passes through it be- 
neath our: yes is only rehearsing, as it were, 
and for our benefit, a scene in which we, 
too, one day, must bear the principal part. 

** Gabrielle,’ said her companion, after a 
long silence. 

* Yes, — what is it?” 

“Some one ought to go at once to the 
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doctor — and —and to—shall I act for you 
both, as I might if I was his son and your 
brother?” 

**Oh, if you only would.” 

** Then remain here till I can send in one 
of the neighbors. You must not be left 
alone again till all is over. Then we will 
talk of the future. Ah, Gabrielle, even at 
this sad hour I must say it. If it could only 
be what I once hoped and believed it would 
be 

He bent down over her as if to take her 
hand, but she drew it away, and stood be- 
fore him, caim and pale as a statue, 

“It can never be, never! Do not hope or 
dream of it for one moment. There are 
more obstacles than you can dream of — 
thatis— Oh, let me be your sister, if you 
will, — but I can never be your wife!’ 

**]T will never ask you again,’ he said, 
looking at her so earnestly and searchingly, 
that she shrunk before his gaze. ‘* You 
shall love whom you will,— wed whom you 
will; and I will only be your faithful friend. 
Come, look up and smile at me; you know 
he left you in my care, and [ want you to. 
forget what I said just now.” 

will.” 

She gave him her hand, and he raised it 
to his lips as gallantly as the earl himself 
might have done. 

**Now put your head upon this pillow,” 
he said, arranging the chair for her, “ you 
look wearied to death, and perhaps you.mag 
get a few moments’ sleep, Are you. com- 
fortable?”’ 

, “Very.” 

* Then good-by. 
very little while.’’, 

And the brave fellow strode away up the 
path, forgetting his own sorrow, and, only 
intent on doing some good service to.-her he 
loved. 

Gabrielle looked after Western, with a 
smile that was very sad, and then. leaning 
her head upon her hand, sank inte a pain- 
ful revery, which, in its turn, changed into 
an uneasy and broken sleep. Thus the 
neighbor who had come to take eharge of 
the stricken house found her, and:sat. down 
to wait patiently till she should awake, 


I will onky be. gone a 
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REVERY. 
BY WILLIAM HUBER, JR. 


Lo! where the mountain slides into the plain, 
Covered with cedars and close-woven vines, 
The cliff-burn waters, swelling forth again, 
Flow in a crystal torrent that aye shines 
With al) the varying colors of the sky, — 
Broken and brief, a brilliant fantasy. 


Quick at the font the living waters play; 
Then, laughing, down the verdurous grade they run, 
Like troops of children, of a holiday, 
On a grassed play-ground, sloping to the sun: 
The roguish ripples, dancing with delight, 
Twinkle and glow like diamonds in the light. 


Then gentlier they flow ’mong isles of grass 
And promontories green till calm and wide 
They move reluctant, swaying as they pass 
The anchored lilies, that companioned ride 
With fleets of floating foliage broad and green, 
And cups of flowery gold that glow between, 


The scythe-ripe meadows greenly stretched afar, 
Where the long waters wound, obscurely shining; 
The wakening airs keep up a breezy roar, 
With grass and trees their sudden flights confining; 
The broad hills billow in the windy chase 
Down their green sides,'from brow to gloomy base. 


Soft come the airs, with leafy murmurs sweet, 
And sensuous trill of fnsects in the grass; 

Mild whispers, heard when day and darkness meet, 
That move an inborn music as they pass, 

Timed by the wheel-strokes of a distant mill, 

Now plashing loud, and now a moment still. 


Gradual o’er all the mountain sends his shade; 
Though yet from western clouds a ruddy beam 
Glows on the waters, playfully delayed 
By shallow ripples on the impatient stream 
That would not let the troubled splendor lie 
in the deep hollow of the nether sky. 


Hamilton, O., 1878. 


ZOLUS. 


BY ANNA MASON, 


**Love’s heralds should be thoughts 
which ten times faster glide than the sun’s 
beams, driving back shadows over lowering 
hills,’ * quoted I grandiloquently, as I arose 
from my writing-desk, holding in my hand 
a card upon which I had just been writing 
in the most infinitesmal characters at my 
command, 

*Just do hear the child go on!’ cried 
Florence, glancing up with roguish eyes, 
**But what are you driving at, my queen of 
tragedy? Neither you nor I are sufficiently 
sublimated to hold spiritual intercourse 
with our affinities, without so much as ever 
caring to inquire in what tenements of clay 
they live and move and have their being. 
I, at least, am of the earth, earthy; and ad- 
mit that were Lin Jove with an invisibie I 
should be consumed with curiosity, like 
poor Psyche,”’ 

**Now, Florry Vance, you know that I 
do not mean that I desire a disembodied 
spirit for a lover,’ said I, laughing; ** but 
what I do mean is, that if I am ever to find 
my affinity it must not be through the vul- 
gar mediumsbip of newspaper advertise- 
ments and postoffice deliveries,” 

**Mercy on us! and how then? Do you 
mean to set upatelephone? Do you expect 
him to shine out from behind blue glass? 
What do you expect, my transcendental 
friend?” 

‘“*T mean to send my message by the 
wind.” 

** Better send it by a carrier-pigeon, — old 
style. Really, if you persist in being so stu- 
pid, I shall have all the fun. With Percy 
to assist me, I seé a practicable way to defi- 
nite results, By the by, I suppose you will 
accept none of his services?” 

** Decidedly not!’ cried I, flushing furi- 
ously at the mere idea of confiding my con- 
templated escapade to Percy Vance, though 
he was a mere boy, but sixteen years of age, 
—which I then thought, to quote David 
Copperfield, unpaidonably young.” 

“I want you to be very careful, Florence: 
I want you to remember that I do not wish 
my adventure spoken of to him, nor to any 
one clse,”’ 


‘*My dear, your adventure, as you call it, 
will end in smoke: you have n’t the vim to 
carry one through to a logical conclusion. 
But, if you are bent upon secresy, I shall be 
as mum as the grave. I shall confess to no 
peccadillos but my own, — not even if they 
put on the thumb-screws, and stretch me 
upon the rack, I shall cry Peecwvi! pecavi! 
without hinting that IT have had a compan- 
ion in iniquity.” 

**T never doubt you, Florry, dear: I only 
warn you to be careful, because sometimes 
you speak without thinking’? — 

** And, like the noble Cassius, you ‘ think 
too much,’”’ interrupted my merry friend 
airily. ‘*Take care that it does not give 
you ‘a lean and hungry look’ that will spoil 
the rounded contours of your face and form 
divine, and label you ‘dangerous,’ which 
might drive off the eligibles. Seriously, 
Bertie, you are such a Betsy Prim, that I 
venture to prophesy if you ever find your 
kindred spirit at all it will be through the 
authorized avenues of social intercourse. 
As for myself, I am determined to venture 
out of the beaten tracks.”" 

**T hope it won’t get you into any trouble. 
O Fiorry! if your mother knew, would n’t 
she be shocked?’ 

**Don’t mention it! The dear lady’s hair 
would stand on end with holy horror. It 
would take jars of pomatum, a world of 
brushing, and an electric battery, to cure 
such a case of capillary distraction,”’ 

**And she might blame me for having a 
hand in 

** Now, my dear Betsy Prim, as if it were 
n’t not you — who originated this bright 
plan! and as if you could prevent me from 
devouring the plums, even if you withdrew 
your fingers from the pie! But seriously, 
goosie, I do not run any great risk of being 
found out, with Perey to manage the affair 
for me; and I need never reveal myself in 
propria persona unless I choose. I have a 
presentiment that I may get some fun out 
of the affair, — which is quite an object in 
this humdrum world, —and I may find a 
dear, congenial soul; which would be an ob- 
ject when I am so tired of the inane indi 
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viduals who dance attendance upon me at 
present. What would life be worth, Bertie, 
without adventures?”’ 

don’t know: I give it up. Don’t ask 
me conundrums, but just read me what you 
have written.”’ 

“It’s dreadfully silly.’’ 

**Of course.” 

Florence took up the paper on which she 
had been writing, and began to read. 


*** A young lady of good family, possessed 
of an amiable disposition, fair education, 
and reasonable amount of good looks, de- 
sires to correspond with a gentleman of ed- 
ucation and culture. Wealth or personal 
appearance of no consequence. None but 
those of unblemished character and good 
manners need reply, as the undersigned 
hates a boor worse than * Mr. F.’s aunt” 
hated a fool. Acdress FLORENCE, Herald 
Office, City.’ 


** How will that do?” 

**Tt will pass muster; and certainly you 
have not rated yourself too highly.” 

should think not,’ responded Flor- 
ence, glancing complacently at the reflec- 
tion of her beautiful self in the cheval-mir- 
ror which was placed as a screen before a 
sparkling grate-fire. 

*Now, Bertie, I must hear what you 
have written, —though I have no faith in 
its being discovered by anything nobler than 
a cat, a tramp, or a chimney-sweep.”’ 

We shall see,”’ said I sententiously, and 
handed to Florence the card, from which 
she slowly read aloud, — 


**T send by the wind a greeting to him 
who is to be the master of my destiny. I 
bel.eve in the guidance of chance; and to 
him into whose hands AZolus wafts this 
message I say, *“*Come, my beloved, to 


“How spooney! You never in the 
world hear from it, though. You will be 
converted to the advertising plan when you 
ece what a budget of replies I shail re- 
Ceive.”’ 

* After all, Florry, you are now leavirg 
your fate entirely to chance. ‘A budget of 
letters’ impiies a choice in selection. You 
will have to choose; and when it comes to 

at it seems to me one might as well choose 
a:nong one’s acquaintances,’ 

* Tlow you do love to split hairs, tiresome 
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child! Do you give me credit for no intui- 
tion? Am I such aclod of the valley that 
if I were to receive a message from him 
who is to be my fate I should not recognize 
it because it comes in company with some 
meaningless episiles? 1 have instincts, and 
a soul, thank Heaven!’’ 

** Forgive me: I did not think of it in that 
way,” said I, laughing at her earnestness, 

Then I approached the window, shoved 
back the filmy curtains upon the golden 
rod, raised the sash, and leaned out, Flor- 
ence observing my movements with good- 
natured contempt. 

The wind was blowing a perfect gale, 
My heart beat rapidly, as if with a present- 
iment of momentous results, as I flung my 
card to the breeze, and saw it caught up 
and whirled away beyond my keenest ken. 

“To light upon some unappreciative, ir- 
responsive house-top,”’ said Florence, with 
an air of disgust. ‘* What a folle-folle you 
are, Bertie.”’ 

** Please reserve your judgment, dear.”’ 

** Weill, I will for a while; and you please 
shut down that window, for old Boreas is 
blowing my head off, and taking the fluff 
out of my hair. It certainly is not a gentle 
Zepbyr who is abroad today.” 

Florence Vance was the only daughter of 
wealthy and cultwed parents, people of ex- 
cellent social standing, and a lineage of 
which they were justly proud, My friend 
was more than pretty, —a decided beauty, 
graceful and accomplished withal, and heir- 
ess to a handsome property. 

I, on the other hand, was an orphan, not 
a beauty, and heiress to noting at all, un- 
less I count ** woman’s estate,’’ which, be- 
ing eighteen, I counted myself as having 
atlainec, 

I lived with a Mr, Meredith and his wife, 
who, having no children of their own, had 
received me into’ their empty hou-e years 
before; and by them | was most kindly 
treated, most tenderly sheltered. 

Mr. Meredith had been an oid friend of 
my father’s, and was appointed my guard- 
ian in a will wiich my poor father lett, in 
which he settled upon me Coa -mine shires, 
Western land, and railroad swek, that 
proved to be utterly valueless, 

Mr. Meredith was a busy man, much ab- 
sorbed in business; and bis wife, a lady 
whose time was very much occupied wiih 
questions of social reform and adva:nce- 
ment. I cannot pretend to say of how 


many societies she was the president. She 
rode many hobbies with an earnestness that 
precluded anything like domesticity. So in 
spite of innumerable kindnesses, for which 
I was not ungrateful, I had many lonely 
hours, and suffered much from that vague 
sense of want so often experienced by those 
who have no kindred ties, My only inti- 
mate friend was Florence Vance: between 
her and myself there existed the most affec- 
tionate and confidential relations, 

A few days after her writing of the adver- 
tisement, Florence came dancing up to my 
room, as was her familiar fashion, and en- 
tered with smal] ceremony. 

‘Here they are, Bertie, dear, —the bud- 
get of letters,” she cried breathlessly. ‘‘ Ob, 
itis such fun! Percy just gave them to me, 
and I have n’t opened one; so that we may 
enjoy them together.” 

**What a lot of them!’ I exclaimed, as 
she scattered a handful of letters upon the 
table. 

** And there will be no end of fun in read- 
ing them, and deciding which is the one.” 

How vividly I can recall that bright spring 
day, and the eagerness of the two girls who 
bent absorbed over those curious epistles, 

I remember a ridiculous, lackadaisical af- 
fair, signed by ‘*a lonely widower,’’ who 
inquired anxiously if Florence” was a 
good housekeeper; and, if so, if she held 
herself ready to enter as a wife ‘“‘a blight- 
ed household, whose light had been re- 
moved to shine in higher, brighter spheres.’’ 
He mentioned seven children who needed a 
mother’s care; while the tone of his letter 
was throughout of such a whining, sancti- 
monious sort as to greatly tickle our sense 
of the ludicrous, 

** Poor fellow!” said I; ‘‘ we ought not to 
laugh at his misfortunes.” 

** He does n’t need our pity, Bertie, dear: 
he evidently pities himself quite enough.” 

There was one from a Spiritualist, who 
seemed to be extremely progressive in his 
views. He announced that he was a medi- 
um already so advanced in the spiritual life 
as to make it possible for the departed ones 
to render themselves visible to him, His 
spirit wife— whose present home was the 
morning star—had appeared to him in a 
vision, and, in answer to his questions, rap- 
ped out a communication upon the foot- 
board of his bed, to the effect that he was 
to answer the advertisement of ‘‘ Florence” 
in the Herald, and find in her a sweet spir- 
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itual affinity, whose companionship would 
make his earth-life bright. 


“ Blight not thine and mine earthly life 
By cold refusal to become my wife. 
Who disobeys when spirit-voices ca!l, 
Shall darkness know beneath a gloomy pall. 
Florence, the spirits give my love to thee: 
Then I thy husband, thou my bride, must 
be.” 


‘** Must I?” said Florence contemptuously. 
“Some long-haired, wild-eyed, lank indi- 
vidual, who ought to be in a mad-house, no 
doubt. I can see him ‘in my mind’s eye.’ ” 

She opened another letter. 

** This is a rich specimen!” cried she gay- 
ly. ‘The spelling aims at the phonetic, — 
which ought to be spelled f-o-n-e-t-i-c. How- 
ever, it is obscure enough to give to the de- 
ciphering of each word a stimulating sense 
of discovery.”’ 

*“*The le:ters are hieroglyphics,’’ said I, 
looking over her shoulder; ‘‘and the punc- 
tuation serves no purpose but to put out the 
meaning.’ 

‘*A liberal splash of ink-blots does n’t 
mend matters, Poor, blighted youth! I 
throw him over for his orthography.”’ 

The precious collection was now all ex 
hausted save one letter, in a large square 
envelope, addressed in an elegant chirogra- 
phy, and sealed with a coat of arms. We 
read the words, Dum spiro spero,’”’ and 
Florence cut the envelope carefully to pre 
serve the beautiful seal. 

** My fate, Bertie,’ said she, with a ner- 
vous laugh. 

And then she read aloud the letter, which 
was straightforward and simple enough. It 
read, as I remember it, — 


“Miss Frorencre,—I, who venture to 
address you, am almost a stranger in Go- 
tham; but I can prove to your satisfaction 
that Lam of good family and honorable re- 
pute. By profession, I am a writer for the 
press. The acquaintance of a young lady 
such as you describe yourself to be would 
be of inestimable value to me, as I sadly 
miss old acquaintances, and the social ad- 
vantages of my nativetown. If your adver- 
tisement is a hoax, I beg of your generosity 
to carry it no farther with me, as I am quite 
serious in what I write. 

ScRIBENDI, Herald Office.” 


**Shall you answer it?” I asked, 


** Most assuredly I shall. And now, be- 
fore you have time to be jealous, let me ask 
you one question. Have you read the ‘ Per- 
sonals’ in the Herald this morning?” 

‘*No: I never do.”’ 

‘** Of course you have n’t, you impractica- 
ble little goose; and so I have taken the 
trouble to bring a copy of the paper with 
me. How in the name of sense do you sup- 
pose a possible finder of your card could 
communicate with you, if so minded?’’ 

**You don’t mean that he has?” cried I, 
my heart in a wild flutter of excitement. 
“Oh, give me the paper, Fioy! How could 
you be so mean as to keep it back so long?” 

**Because I was selfish enough to want 
your attention to my own affairs; and if you 
had read that first you would have gone off 
into dream-land, and not a word of sense 
should I have been able to get from you. 
Besides, I wanted to punish you for assert- 
ing that you would have nothing to do with 
anything ‘so vulgar as newspaper advertise- 
ments,’ ”’ 

**Do stop your chattering, Floy,”’ cried I, 
half wild with impatience, making a snatch 
at the paper. 

“*Very well: I'll give you just five min- 
utes in whieh to read it, and then I shall 
take up the broken thread of my discourse.”’ 

I glanced at the column of * Personals” 
almost incredulously, and these lines met 
my eye:— 


** KEoiia, — Like yourself, I am a believer 
in the !eadings of what we call ‘ chance,’ 
and have faith in unique messengers. Many 
who pride themselves upon their excellent 
judgment are deceived in matters of the 
heart, while those who trust the gentle lead- 
ings of destiny come to their own. Your 
card fluttered into my hand like a little 
white bird as I came out of church from a 
Lenten service: like a bird it has nestled 
next my heart ever since. How am I to find 
Eolia? Address ARTEL, New York Post- 
office, box —.”’ 


“Of course you will answer it,” broke 
forth Fjorence excitedly. ‘‘I knew you ’d 
never be able to manage it alone by your 
little selfy, so I told Percy to engage a box 
at some station, and keep an eye open for 


letters addressed to ‘Eolia.’ I[ ’il let you 


know the number of the box and letter uf 


the station before you ’re ready to answer 
this.”’ 
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‘Does Percy suspect?” 
“That Betsy Prim is ‘Eolia’? No: he 
does n’t, That dear boy is the least curious 
of any one I know. He carries the virtue 
of minding one’s own business to absolute 
perfection. But, after all, might you not 
as well have advertised as to have sent your 
message by the wind? Does n’t it come to 
very much the same thing?” 

**T suppose it does,”’ I rather unwillingly 
admitted; “‘but then I prefer my own 
way.” 

Before many weeks had passed my corre- 
spondence with the unknown “ Ariel’’ be- 
came of absorbing interest to me. I looked 
longingly for his letters, which, when they 
came, I eagerly devoured; and they were 
read and re-read until their contents were 
known by heart. The mystery and delight 
threw a halo of romance about my every- 
day life, and I felt no desire to break into 
my beautiful ideal world with the crudities 
of reality. 

The letters, I fondly believed, revealed a 
mind elevated in principle, and poetic in 
sentiment. From them I concluded that 
their writer was intimate with many coun- 
tries and people, and possessed a wide grasp 
of literary knowledge. 

** He has traveled and read and thought 
much,” I reflected. “Strange that there 
could come any messaze from my mind to 
his to enchain his interest.’’ 

Yet I knew, from the way in which he 
responded to my poor little thoughts, often 
so weakly expressed, and timidly advanced, 
that he was interested. He seemed to grasp 
at them, and make them his own, and send 
them back to me enlarged and beautified 
till what I had thought was only like them 
as the tiny bud is like the perfected blos- 
som. I would not consent to break the 
subtle charm by actual acquaintance, and 
in my shyness had again and again refused 
a personal interview. I dreaded his lacking 
in my actual self the charms with which he 
had invested poor little me in his imagina- 
tion. Once Florence suggested to me that I 


should let Perey watch for the claimant of 
**Eolia”’’s letters, and trace him out; but I 
indignantly declined the spying system. 

** Rest in thine ignorance then, my Quix- 
otic friend,’ Florence replied good-na- 
turedly. 


Afterward, as I declined showing my let- 


lers, Floy’s interest in my correspondence 
seemed to die the death; and, meanwhile, 


her own affairs moved on in a much higher 
key. 

Almost at the first she consented to an 
exchange of photographs.. 

The one she received was bona-fide, as 
Percy testified; for he had once met the 
original inquiring for letters addressed to 
Scribendi.” 

It represented a young and noble face. 

‘* He looks the very ideal of a chivalrous 
knight, — handsome, brave, and debonair,”’ 
commented Florence. 

* Per et sans reproche, I feel certain,” I 
added softly. 

Floy blushed, and bestowed upon me a 
sudden little kiss. 

The photograph she sent in return was 
not genuine, however. That rogue of a 
Percy posed for it, —donning his sister’s 
finery, — and the result was far from bad. 

“*Scribendi’? began to beg eloquently for 
an interview, and Florence decided to ac- 
cord it. A meeting was appointed, to take 
place in the parlor of a small hotel where a 
brother of Mrs, Vance had rooms, and the 
young people were acquainted. When the 
momentous hour arrived, behold Percy, ra- 
diant in blonde wig, and feminine attire, 
seated opposite my humble self, dressed like 
an old lady, with all the dignity gray wig, 
white cap, spectacles, and knitting could 
impart. Florence declared I made an ideal 
duenna; and she stationed herself in an ad- 
joining room to take observations, and de- 
cide upon the merits of *‘ Scribendi.” 

Punctual to the hour he arrived, and was 
ushered in. Perey received his card with 
an air of the highest breeding, and read 
aloud, ‘* Fitz-Hughes Willoughby.” 

The owner of the high-sounding name 
was even handsomer than his photograph 
had led us to expect; his fair hair, golden 
mustache, and merry blue eyes being in fine 
contrast to my Floy’s brunette beauty, I 
thought. The interview was quite a suc- 
cess, Mr. Willoughby carrying on the con- 
versation in an admirable manner, — saying 
little of himself, but discussing with great 


force and clearness topics of the day, I re- 
member being quite struck by his fund of 
information. Having nothing to do but 
make observations, I began to suspect, from 
the roguish play of his dimples, and half- 
veiled sparkle of his eye, that he was by no 


means ignorant of the joke being played on 
him, but suspected our masquerading. if I 


Was correct in my surmise, he betrayed it 


tolus. 
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by no further sign, but took his leave with 
the understanding that Percy, whom he ad- 
dressed as *‘ Miss Florence,” was to receive 
him again. 

No sooner had he taken his departure, 
than Florence came dancing into the room, 
clapping her hands merrily. 

** What do you think of him?” questioned 
I eagerly. 

“To my confusion be it spoken, Bertie, 
dear, I have fallen desperately in love at 
first sight.” 

use,’ said Percy. ‘The fellow is 
smitten with me. When the horrible truch 
comes out, and he finds himself a blighted 
being, I am convinced that he will suicide.” 

**And I am-convinced that he suspects 
‘the horrible truth’ even now,” laughed I. 

But neither of them would admit the pos- 
sibility for one moment, + 

Well, it came out that I was in the right. 
Mr. Willoughby had been cognizant of the 
hoax from the very first, having detected 
Percy’s identity in the photograph; but, 
suspecting a lady to be his real correspond- 
ent, he had wisely kept his discoveries to 
himself till such time as he could force Per- 
cy to an explanation, and persuade that gay 
deceiver to make the amende honorable by 

presenting him to his sister in good faith. 

Harum-scarum as Percy undoubtedly 
was, he did not take this step until he had 
thoroughly investigated Mr. Willoughby’s 
antecedents, knowing well that his parents 
would be very strict in their inquiries were 

the gentleman to be admitted as a guest, at 
their fireside. Mr. Willoughby’s family, as 
well as his personal character, proved to be 
unexceptionable, and Mr. and Mrs. Vance, 
being satisfied on that score, received him 
with cordiality,—not having the slightest 
idea of the very reprehensible manner in 
which their son had made his acquaint- 
ance. 

Ah, well! who has not foreseen that they 
would fancy each other? —I mean Mr. Wil- 
loughby and Florence, of course, They 
both had youth, health, and beauty, and 
she had a fortune; while he possessed ac 


knowledged talents and excellent prospects. 
No one seemed surprised that mutuai re- 
gard quickly deepened into love, and no one 
regarded the engagement that was soon an- 
nounced as anything but fitting and desira- 


ble. 


Mr. Willoughby urged a speedy marriage, 
as he said he wished to make for himself a 
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home, and settle down; and Florence was 
also eager to begin their new life. 


Two weeks before the wedding, Mr. and 
Mrs. Willoughby, with their only daughter, 
a piquant, beautiful girl of fifteen, arrived 
from a Western city, and remained with 
Mr. and Mrs. Vance as their guests. ‘They 
were people of much refinement and cul- 
ture, and Mr. and Mrs. Vance seemed de- 
lighted with them; while Percy fell desper- 
ately in love with the fairy Estelle. 

Florence preferred a quiet wedding to any 
other, and so none but relatives and inti- 
mate family friends were invited. Estelle 
and I were the only bridemaids, Of course 
Percy fell to her. The other groomsman 
was Mr. Willoughby’s particular friend, a 
Mr. Escovedo, and the very handsomest 
gentleman I had ever seen in my life. 

Floy had prophesied that I should be de- 
lighted with him. 

“You will find him scarcely less than 
your own ideal knight,”’ she said, laughing. 
I was arranging her bridal veil. ‘‘‘ He loves 
only one, and cleaves to her: her name is 
Music. He is as handsome as Apollo, a 
child of the sun, and as rich as Croesus, 

’ Fitzy says he has traveled everywhere, and 
speaks half a dozen languages. He is a 
Cuban patriot. He once freed a large estate 
of slaves, staid among them, taught them, 
encouraged them, and started them all in 
life. At present he is engaged in some ne- 
gotiations for his government, makes thrill- 
ing speeches, and writes words that burn.”’ 

** He ’ll do,” said I, amused at her rap- 
tures. ‘“‘If you ’d seen him before your 
Fitzy, what would have been the result?’ 

“Can’t say,” replied the bride, as she 

clasped her pearl bracelets. ‘I think he’s 
too much a creature of fire and dew to have 
ever pleased me outside of a romance, I 
should have liked him as the poet — what ’s 
his name? —in ‘ Laila Rookh;’ but for com- 
mon wear give me 


“* A creature not too bright and good 
For human nature’s daily food.’ ” 


short, give you Fitzy.”’ 

** Precisely so, my child.”’ 

I was prepared to like David Emanuel 
Juan Maria Madrigal Escovedo — such was 
the string of names he bore, his parents, in 
baptism, having probably thought he could 
n’t have too much of a good thing —I was 
prepared to like him, I say, even before I 
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had looked up into his dark face, bewildered 
by the splendor of his starry eyes, or listen- 
ed to the music of his exquisite voice. 

I took in at a glance the southern regu- 
larity of his features, the grace and distine- 
tion of his presence. 

Of course our talk was of our friends, and 
our conversation so drifted that we were 
soon speaking of the singular manner in 
which they had made each other’s acquaint- 
ance, 

‘*] disapproved just at-first,” said Senor 
Escovedo; *‘for I feared what might come 
of such an adventure. It was as much out 
of keeping with Fitzy’s usual conduct as it 
must have been novel to the honorable lady 
he has so happily won.” 

“*Percy and I were her only confidants, 


No other of Floy’s friends know the truth, 
and the whole truth.’”’ 


**So?”’ said Escovedo surprisedly. 
I was the only one in Fitzy’s confidence, J 
had no right to play mentor, either, Miss 
Fane, for I have engaged in a similar ad- 
venture myself; but nothing comes of it. I 
do not know why I make the confession to 
you. Iam not so open as Fitzy. I havea 
dread profound of ridicule. I confided my 
secret to nobody.”’ 

**Who would ever suspect you of an ad- 
venture of this sort?” said I, looking up 
into his sad, grave face. 

“They would as svon suspect a demure 
little Puritan like yourself.”’ 

“But, indeed, I have not been so much 
wiser than Floy: I too have had an adven- 
ture, Mr. Escovedo, only, as you say, noth- 
ing came of it.”’ 

He looked at me curiously, and then 
smiled, as if amused at some fancy. 

Just then the orchestra began to play the 
Autograph Waltzes. 

‘*Strauss forever! the magician of the 
waltz,’’ said Escovedo suddenly. ‘*Can you 
resist his incantations, senorita?’ 

I answered his inviting gesture by placing 
my hand upon his shoulder, and in a mo- 
ment we were in the midst of the whirling 
dancers, 

Escovedo’s waltzing was the very poetry 
of motion; and in a moment I had caught 
his step, and was floating in dreamy mazes 
very unlike the long, quick, and rather in- 
decorous step to which [ was used. 

Ah, well! the whole evening was to me a 
dream of bliss. I felt myself silently falling 
in love, and could not resist the charm. 
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Before supper, the bride, who had been 
resplendent in * gloss of satin, and glimmer 
of pearls,” re-appeared in an exquisite trav. 
eling-dress, 

Leaning upon her husband’s arm, flushed 
and happy, the approached us, 

**Before we go, you must play us your 
* Farewell,’ Davido: it will seem to me a 
happy omen,” said Fitzy. 

Some one handed Escovedo an antique 
case of exquisite workmanship from which 
he took a well-worn violin. He bent his 
chin upon it lovingly, and without demur 
began to play. 

Never in all my life before had I heard 
such music: it thrilled me with rapture and 
pain. 

The room,,the familiar faces, the instru- 
ment, even the musician himself, were for- 
gotten, and I was alone in the world with 
that wonderful wandering voice. My heart 
was the instrument that throbbed respons- 
ive. And now the voice was wailing and 
sobbing as if it spoke of the anguish of part- 
ing; then followed a mournful cadence 
which spoke of patience through tears dur- 
ing the long waiting night of absence; and 


at last the voice rose triumphant, and burst 
into joyful strains, —a prophecy of glad re- 
turn, 

As the wonderful voice died away, I came 
back to the actual with a sense of its being 


unreal. I was not alone in my emotion: 
many eyes were filled with tears, and the 
applause given was an eloquent silence, 
broken only by deep-drawn sighs. 

** Thanks, my Davido,’’ said Willoughby 
brokenly. ‘If ever I am tormented by de- 
mons, I shall call upon you to exorcise 
them.” 

“Tt seems impossible that all that was 
done upon one stringed instrument. At 
times the effects were those of an orches- 
tra,’’ commented an art-critic. 

“It was a wonderful voice, that spoke as 
never music spoke to me before,’’ said I. 

Escovedo smiled. 

“My instrument is an heir-loom,” said 
he softly. ‘* World-famed hands that are 
now dust have played upon it. It is very 
dear to me: it goes where I go. I call the 
voice that haunts it * Eolia.’” 

He caressed the violin as if it were a liv- 
ing, sentient thing. 

My heart began to beat wildly. 

* And I call you ‘ Ariel,’’’ said I to my- 
self. 
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Just then the irrepressible Perey, who 
had approached us, burst into the conversa- 
tion like a rocket. 

**Eolia’?” echoed he. ‘Why, that is 
the name on some letters I call for! Ah, 
sister mine! there will be no more such es- 
capades now that you are in vinculo matri- 
monii.”” 

“Oh, hush!” cried I, in an agony of 
shame and despair, not realizing that I was 
criminating myself, but conscious of Esco- 
vedo’s eyes devouring my burning face. 

** Now I have done it!’ exclaimed Percy, 
in what was meant to be an apologetic tone. 
“I beg your pardon. I truly had n’t the 
least idea that it was your funeral.” 

“You ’re making it worse, you bad boy: 
do hold your tongue!’ laughed the bride. 
** Don’t mind him, my dearest Betsy Prim,”’ 
she added soothingly. 

“T don’t understand,” muttered Fitzy 
Willoughby, with a puzzled look, as he 
searched one face after another. 

“It is n’t necessary that you should, my 
dear child,” said Floy. ‘‘ However, I ’ll 
take mercy upon your curiosity, and ex- 
plain it to you presently.” 

‘‘And spare us the remainder of the burla- 
burlando,’”’ cried Escovedo, as Willoughby 
was about to speak, 

*“*T suspect enough to mark you culprit, 
Davido. A pretty fellow you were to lec- 
ture me!’’ 

Here Floy silenced him peremptorily; but 
Senor Escovedo did not look at all confused, 
only very radiant and triumphant. 

Our little group was broken into, and 
there followed a great bustle of farewells 
and kind wishes. 

When the others went to supper, Esco- 
vedo drew me into the deserted conserva- 
tory. 

It was a fairy-like spot. 

A fountain bubbled up, and broke the 
silence with its silvery murmurs. 

** Be seated, fair Undine,’’ said Escovedo, 
in a tone of loving mastery, 

«Ts it true that I have found ‘ Eolia’?”’ 

**Even so, Sir ‘ Ariel,’ replied I, trying 
to control my trembling voice, and speak 
lightly. 

** And we are lovers,” said his thrilling 
voice. ** Tonight there are no such ques- 
tions as ‘Who are your family? What is 
your fortune? your history? your reputa- 
tion?? Never fear, my little one, but that 
they shall be duly answered. We both re- 
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gard the opinions of others, and will do 
nothing to discredit the proprieties. But 
now I can only confess: To te amo de todo mi 
corazon.” 

I did not understand the words then; but 
they caressed my ear like sweetest music, 

‘Nay, more: why deny it? Nos amamos 
el uno al otro.” 

He looked very roguish. 

*“*T deny nothing,” said I. 

*Bravely spoken! Then you will not 
deny that I love, and not in vain?’ 

**I am not half good enough to be so hap- 
py. Ido not see how you can love me, —I 
am not talented, nor beautiful: you are 
both.” 

He silenced me with a long, blissful kiss. 

The sides of the conservatory were lined 
with mirrors, in which the beautiful plants 
and the fountain were repeated again and 
again. 

I think strict critics would have found 
fault with it; but certainly the effect was 
magical. 

** Not beautiful!’ said Escoveda. And 
I have been saying to myself again and 
again, as I have gazed into your sweet face, 
Que hermosa que estas! I had even wished 
that my spirit love, ‘ Eolia,’ might inhabit 
such a tenement of clay.” 
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He drew me before the mirror. 

**Is not my bride beautiful?’ demanded 
he. ‘*Disparage her if you dare.’’ 

“She does not often look as she looks 
now,” said I, thinking regretfully of my 
plain, sober little face. ‘* Her cheeks are 
not so red, nor her eyes so bright.’’ 

“And what do you think of this picture?” 
asked he suddenly, as he put his arm about 
me, and drew me to him. 

**T am not sure that I approve it upon so 
short an acquaintance,” replied I, blushing 
furiously, and trying to break away. 

But Escovedo only laughed, and drew me 
closer. 

**No use to struggle, my little Bertie: you 
are a prisoner—such a poor, helpless little 
prisoner — for life.”’ 

** At all events, a prisoner who adores her 
jailor, David,’’ whispered I, struggling no 
longer. 

Of course our conduct was rash and ill- 
advised: I do not pretend to defend it. But 
I cannot say that we have ever repented. 

My husband pretends that he cannot see 
that I am a commonplace, plain little body; 
and as the longer I know the more I admire 
and almost revere him, our friends shake 
their heads at us, and say that we are an in- 
corrigible mutual-admiration partnership. 
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BY FRANCES E. WADLEIGH. 


“‘May the saints preserve us!’ cried old 
Justine, piously crossing herself, as a fiercer 
blast than usual struck the house. “A 
worse storm has never been known on these 
coasts; ah, how the wind howls! Listen to 
the thunder!” 

“And hear the waves beating on the 
rocks! °T is an awful night for those at 
sea,”’ said Rosette, in a low whisper. 

An awful night it truly was.. The wind 
shook the house to its very foundations; 
the sea roared like a wild beast searching 
for its prey; the thunder rolled; and the 
lightnimg flashed with scarcely any inter- 
mission, its weird brilliancy serving. to 
make the occasional darkness only the more 
terrible and dense. 

The two women, Justine Blanquet and 


her niece, Rosette Millaud, cowered in si- 
lence over the crackling fire which illumin- 
ated as well as warmed the spacious, well- 


furnished kitchen in which they sat. 
Stretched on a lounge near the fire was the 
master of the house, Jean Millaud, Ro- 
sette’s father; he was sleeping, but not too 
soundly to rouse now and then, and carp at 
or dispute the women’s half-frightened 
words. 

**T wish the wind would go down,’’ said 
Rosette. 

‘Thou wouldst be wiser to wish the ill- 
timed lightning would cease, imbecile!’ 
growled her father. 

Presently a short, sharp whistle, thrice 
repeated, was heard without. Millaud 
jumped quickly to his feet, now wide awake, 
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and going to the door opened it, admitting 
a blast of cold, salt air, and surveyed the 
sky for a few seconds. Then he echoed the 
whistle just heard. 

**O father!’ exclaimed Rosette. 

‘Hold thy tongue! Go help thine aunt 
put up the shutters!’ was his answer, as he 
disappeared into an inner room, 

Scarcely had the two women finished clos- 
ing and barring the solid wooden shutters 
on the windows which looked seaward, 
when he returned to the kitchen, muffled to 
his ears in a long, large coat, and bearing in 
his hand an enormous, oddly shaped lan- 
tern. 

* But, my father, thou wilt not take the 
poor cow out ton’ght!”’ said Rosette timidly 
but imploringly. 

**Ay, Jean, leave her in her stall just 
this once!’ added Justine. 

pair of brave women ye are truly,” 
answered Jean sneeringly. ‘‘ How long 
since thou becamest so tender-hearted, Jus- 
tine? Hast thou forgotten the ‘‘ Morning 
ing Star’? Hast thou forgotten the rich 
jewels and fine garments the wreck gave 
thee? Bah! A fig for women’s whims!” 


Lighting the lamp within the lantern, 


Jean sallied forth, in spite of the fierce 
storm that raged without, and met three 
men who bore small lanterns, coils of rope, 
and hatchets. 


All night long the two women watched’ 


and prayed by the fireside. The sea boiled 
and surged among the rocks which lined 
the treacherous coast where lay the little 
fishing village of St. Pierre; the wind tore 
great branches from the largest trees and 
levelled many of the smaller ones, it caught 
up and carried the spray from the seething 
ocean far inland, and masses of black clouds, 
driven along by its fury, obscured the stars 
and sky. The thunder and lightning had 
ceased long before midnight, but it was an 
awful night for those at sea! 

At last the pale March morning dawned, 
As the sun rose, the wind lessened, and 
when the king of day was an hour high, it 
had subsided into only a moderate gale. 

The waves still came thundering in, dash- 
ing as wildly as ever among the rocks, but 
now each one brought a trophy on its bosom 
and laid it at the feet of the dwellers in St. 
Pierre, a group of whom were already gath- 
ered on the shore viewing the flotsam and 
jetsam. The beach was strewn with broken 
boxes, casks, pieces of wood so wrenched 
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and broken as to be quite useless save for 
firing, chests, and dead bodies, —for during 
this tempestuous night there had been a 
wreck on the dangerous, sunken rocks a 
half a mile from shore, 

The lookers-on at this sac spectacle paid 
little heed to the corpses who lay before 
them: blessing the saints for thus kindly 
providing for them, they gathered up all 
the boxes, casks, and so forth, that each 
wave landed near them, and hastened with 
them to a place of safety. 

Rosette and Justine were there; like a 
few other women of the town they held 
aloof from the spoil, and gazed pitifully 
upon their lifeless visitors, 

** See!’ cried Rosette. ‘ That is surely a 
little child! I must go to it, pauvre petitel’’ 

And picking their way carefully over the 
wet stones and among the debris which sur- 
rounded them, Rosette and Justine hastened 
to the spot where the child lay. Fancying 
they discovered signs of life, they lifted it 
from its hard bed, and carried it to their 
own home, not far distant, 

The little waif rewarded their strenuous 
efforts to restore it to this sublunary sphere 
by suddenly opening a pair of bright blue 
eyes, and asking some question in an un- 
known tongue. A prettier fairy was never 
seen in all St. Pierre than this blue-eyed, 
golden-haired maiden, landed on their coast 
that tempestuous night; she was apparently 
about five years old; was unable to speak a 
word of French, but chatted volubly in an 
unknown language which even the @ure, 
understanding a little German and less Eng- 
lish, could not comprehend, and was clad 
in simply made garments whose material 
was destitute of mark or clew of any kind 
whatever, 

St. Pierre looked upon her as a gift from 
the Virgin, for, they argued, could anything 
short of a direct miracle have kept the deli- 
cate creature alive through wind and wave 
and jagged rock that awful night? So she 
was christened Marie; she looked around 
her with such surprise when she was taken 
to mass the morning after her arrival in St, 
Pierre; she showed such a lamentable igno- 
rance of the use of holy water and the sign 
of the cross, that the good cure felt sure siie 
was either heretic or heathen and therefore 
unbaptized, 

Jean Millaud would have refused to keep 
this little sea-treasure: but for once, the 
first time in his life, he was compelled to 


yield his will to that of his aunt and daugh- 
ter; and Marie remained. 

A few months after her arrival in St. 
Pierre she left those barren shores and went 
to A—— with Rosette, who had married a 
young mechanic of that town. Here she 
lived happily until she was twelve years old, 
growing up as Rosette’s own child, and 
equally idolized by her and her husband, 
Victor Nisard. With the years, her beauty 
only increased ; at twelve she was taller than 
any of her comrades, and her face, rose-leaf 
complexion, her bright, deep blue eyes, and 
abundant golden hair, made her the envy of 
haif the women in her neighborhood; many 
a one would have given a year’s earnings to 
have been the mother of such a blonde in- 
stead of the sallow brunettes which peopled 
the town. 

Victor Nisard was a skilled artisan, in- 
dustrious, temperate and in high favor with 
hisemployers. None of his comrades, there- 
fore, were surprised that he was the one 
chosen when a London firm sent to A—— 
for the best enameler .hat could be found. 
He moved to London, with his wife, their 
three children and Marie, the autumn that 
the latter was supposed to be nearly thir- 
teen, seven years and a half after her unex- 
pected arrival in St. Pierre. 

One winter in the dark, smoky city was 
enough for the Nisards; in the spring they 
rented a tiny little cottage in Kensington. 
Here Rosette found plenty of employment 
at her trade, lace cleaning; for, like many 
French women, she, as well as her husband, 
worked diligently to fill the family coffers. 
Among the patrons was Sir Jasper Claight’s 
large family of daughters, and these ladies 
speedily became enamored of Marie, who 
was usually sent to return or fetch the lace. 

** How unlike most French girls you are, 
Marie!’ said Edith Claight. ‘One would 
surely think you English.” ‘ 

**Yes,”’ interposed Laura, “or a Ger- 
man.” 

“T am neither English, German nor 
French,” answered Marie. ‘I do not know 
where I was born.”’ 

A few questions drew from her the little 
she knew of her early history, and her 
strange tale did not lessen the interest her 
auditors took in her. They persuaded Ma- 
bel Downham, the governess, to teach her 
English, of which she was totally ignorant, 
and allow her to visit the school-room for 
an hour every day to talk French with the 
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younger Claights. Like every one else who 
knew her, Mabel Downham became very 
much attached to Marie, and took pleasure 
in instructing her; the English lessons were 
less difficult than one might have supposed; 
perhaps her native tongue was more like it 
than French, Mabel thought. 

And now a word about the governess, for 
hers was almost as romantic a history as 
Marie’s. Until her sixteenth year she had 
been the only child of loving parents who 
were able as well as willing to indulge her 
every whim; then her father died, and his 
widow, through her husband’s cayelessness, 
and his agent’s dishonesty, found herself 
penniless, At eighteen Mabel entered Sir 
Jasper’s family as governess, and remained 
there until the time of which I write; eight 
years, that is to say. 

When she took upon herself this duty she 
little thought that it would endure so long. 
She was engaged to Geoffrey Reynolds, and 
expected to marry him as soon as his suc- 
cess in his profession of medicine would 
permit. Scarcely had she become accus- 
tomed to her new home and her pupils 
when she became heiress to her uncle Har- 
old Downham’s wealth by the sudden death 
of his only child. This uncle, who died 
shortly after her father did, left her nothing 
absolutely. In the event of his child’s 


’ death while yet a minor, or of his widow’s 


second marriage, Mabel was to inherit all 
his property, with these conditions: She 
was never to marry a foreigner, a Roman 
Catholic, or a lawyer; nor was she ever to 
reside out of Engiand. If she did either of 
these, the property was to pass to a distant 
kinsman. 

Geoffrey Reynolds, in spite of his name, 
was not an Englishman. He and his father 
(who was son of a stanch Briton) were born 
in Paris, as were his mother and grand- 
mother, and al) their ancestors: he was also 
a Roman Catholic. He therefore would 
not be a suitable husband for Mabel if she 
desired to retain her uncle’s riches. He 
was an upright, honorable man, and loved 
Mabel sincerely and devotedly: but he, as 
well as she, was poor, and had no prospect 
of being otherwise for many a weary year; 
and therefore he told Mabel, that for her 
sake, for her own future good, their engage- 
ment must be broken. 

Mabel could not be convinced that such a 
proceeding was wise or desirable. 

“What is money,’’ she asked, ‘‘in com- 


parison with his love? Would not a life of 
poverty with him be infinitely sweeter than 
gilded solitude?” 

Neither could convince the other. After 
many long and earnest arguments, —for 
both bud strong wills, —they at last quar- 
reled and separated. Geoffrey went his 
way, and Mabel hers; and they had never 
met again until the time of which I write. 
Each thought that the other would eventu- 
ally regard the matter in a different light, 
and that some day they might be friends if 
nothing more, 

Firm in her determination to prove that 
money was not, to her, the only good this 
world contained, Mabe) refused to appropri- 
ate one penny of her rightful inheritance, 
but continued to act as Sir Jasper’s gov- 
erness, 

So the weary years had passed, The lov- 
ers had held no communication, and had 
long ago lost sight of one another. Geof- 
frey, thinking that Mabel was luxuriating 
in her riches, had returned to his native 
land, and was slowly but surely rising in 
his profession. He was still unmarried; 
and his heart often ached for a line, a word, 
from Mabel: but he suffered in silence, and 
gave no sign, 

Mr. Downham’s widow had married a 
former lover, Harry Wescombe, soon after 
ber husband’s death, and was now living in 
Kensington, quite near Sir Jaspers resi- 
dence. Her first husband had been a ty- 
rant, and she could not grieve at his death: 
her father, using deceit as well as cajolery, 
had sold her to him, and the only bright- 
ness she had known in the five years that 
intervened between her marriage-day and 
that which made her a widow had been 
shed by her only child Lilian, the one 
whose demise made Mabel an unwilling 
heiress, 

The only cloud on Mrs, Wescombe’s life 
was the thought of this little daughter. 
Her three children were sturdy boys. Had 
one of them been a girl, perhaps she would 
have effaced from her mother’s heart some 
of the bitter sorrow she felt for the lost 
Lilian. 

Mabel was very fond of the Wescombes, 
and often visited them. One day she took 
a fancy that Mrs. Wescombe might like lit- 
tle Marie to teach young Harry French, so 
she asked the girl to go with her to visit her 
aunt, 

Marie was always glad to accompany 
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Miss Mabel; although, as Mrs. Wescombe 
was not a proficient in her language, nor 
she in English, she did not anticipate much 
pleasure in her society, 

**See, Aunt Annal’’ exclaimed Mabel, 
“IT have brought my little French girl to 
visit you.” 

Mrs. Wescombe welcomed her kindly, 
and, holding her hand, said, — 

**How much like my sister Lilian you 
are! If she had lived, I could faney you 
to be her child. How old are you, my 
dear?” 

** About thirteen, I believe.” 

“Don’t you know? How odd! But I 
suppose your young compatriots do rot cel- 
ebrate their birthdays as English children 
do,” 

‘They celebrate their name-day more 
than that of their birth,’’ explained Mabel. 
‘Marie was christened on the twentieth 
day of March, so she celebrates that as her 
Sete.” 

Once again Mrs, Wescome alluded to the 
girl’s great resemblance to the dead Lilian, 
saying, — 

* The likeness is truly wonderful. I wish - 
mamma could see you, Marie. Had you 
any English ancestors? It is possible that 
there may be some distant connexion be- 
tween us.”’ 

** Alas, madame! I do not know. The 
cruel sea washed me up on the rocks at St. 
Pierre; and Rosette Minaud, my only moth- 
er now, saved my life: she has been so 
good.”’ 

** What does she mean, Mabel?” inquired 
Mrs. Wescombe, still holding fast to Marie's 
hand. 

So Mabel told the tale, which Rosette had 
more than once, repeated to her, of the aw- 
ful storm at St. Pierre, the corpse-strewn 
coast, and the little blue-eyed waif. To 
Mabei’s surprise, Mrs. Wescombe said that 
the tale interested her, and she would like 
to question this Rosette about it. She ac- 
companied Marie home, and Rosette wil- 
lingly enough repeated the story. 

** Had the little one no trinkets by which 
you would be able to identify her? no gar- 
ments?”’ asked Mrs. Wescombe, 

**Surely! On one of her eweet little fin- 
gers she wore a ring, with ‘Lilian’ en- 
graved in it. She had a gold chain and 
locket on too: the locket held a jock of her 
father’s hair, and had his name engraved 
on the outside,” 
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* TIurold Downham?” asked Mrs, Wes- 
combe, 

Yes,’ answered Marie. ‘Do you know 
Lim?” 

** How wicked some men can be!’ sighed 
Rosette, ‘*My father—ah! madame, you 
will blame me, but I am innocent — called 
himself a fisherman. We lived on the west- 
ern coast of France, where the shores were 
very rocky and dangerous. We had a cow 
— poor, harmless beast! — who caused many 
a shipwreck — 

**A shipwreck? Caused by a cow?” 

“Yes, madame. My father and one or 
two other wicked men would take the poor 
beast down to the water’s edge on a stormy 
night, and, tying a very large lantern to 
her horns, would lead her up and down, up 
and down, through all the dark, stormy 
hours, She would toss her head, trying to 
dislodge her strange head-gear; and sailors, 
far out at sea, would see this light rocking 
back and forth, and, thinking it some ves- 
sel riding securely at anchor, would guide 
their course by it, and, drawing near, sud- 
denly strike treacherous sunken rocks, and 
in the morning our shore would be strewn 
with all sorts of things,— some valuable, 


some worthless,—and with corpses. If 
any poor creature landed there alive, he 
never had a chance to tell his tale: the men 
of St. Pierre did not kill him, — oh, no! but 


he died, died for want of care. The child 
was the only thing they suffered to live; and 
she was so fair.” 

*““Why do you call her Marie?” asked 
Mabel. “You say the ring was marked 
Lilian.’ ”’ 

So Rosette explained how and why she 
was baptized. 

** Have you those trinkets here°’”’ asked 
Mrs. Wescombe. 

Rosette produced them; and Mrs. Wes- 
combe opened the locket with trembling 
fingers, and, touching a hidden spring, 
caused an inner compartment to open, dis- 
closing her own picture and that of her 
first husband. Embracing Marie, and kiss- 
ing her rapturously, she exclaimed, — 

** My Lilian! my child! The sea has giv- 
en up its dead.” 

**Aunt Anna!” exclaimed Mabel, “are 
you sure? Oh! if it is she, that cursed 
money will no longer oppress me.”’ 

Rosette looked curious, — nay, suspicious; 
eo Mrs. Weseombe said, — 

* Let me tell you my history, and how [ 


came to lose my child. My pre ent hus- 
band and I were lovers almost from our 
cradles; but my father disliked him, and 
eagerly accepted Mr. Downham’s proposals 
for my hand, I disliked Harold Downham 
exceedingly. I refused flatly to so much a3 
consider his proposal; but after two years 
of annoyance and persecution, having been 
convinced that my youthful lover had for- 
gotten me, and married another, I consent- 
ed to become his wife. We were married 
in haste, two weeks after my consent had 
been wrung from me; and I had plenty of 
leisure to repent. My husband was gener 
ous — nay, prodigal — as far as money was 
concerned; but, beyond that, I believe he 
did not possess a single virtue. My mar- 
ried life, fortunately very brief. was a pur- 
ga‘ory upon earth, Mr. Downham was 
most unreasonably jealous; and fearing lest 
I might marry Mr. Wescombe — whose re- 
ported marriage was a groundless falsehood 
—after his death, made his wi!l as soon as 
my little girl was born, and left all his im- 
mense wealth to me, in trust for her, so 
long as I should remain a widow. If, how- 
ever, I married again, she and his property 
were to be taken from me for seven years. 
At the expiration of that time, if the child 
still lived, she might choose her home. Mr. 
Downham took me to Sweden a few weeks 
after my Lilian was born, and there we 
lived for four ,yvears; and then we went to 
Havana, where he died almost as soon as 
we landed. Then —well, I lost my baby, 
my Lilian! and returned to England to 
marry Mr. Wescombe, and know the happi- 
est years of my life. 

‘Of course I forfeited Mr. Downham’s 
money. The next heir was his grand-niece, 
Miss Downham, who stands before you. 

*“T was in great haste to leave Havana, 
and get back to England; so eight years ago 
last March’? — 

**Yes, yes!” cried Rosette: ‘‘that was 
the time.” 

**We took passage in a vessel bound for 
Southampton. We had a very tempestuous 
journey, and one night our good ship struck 
on sunken rocks, We took to the boats; 
and disregarding the captain’s advice, and 
many kind offers of assistance from my 
companions, I held Lilian in my arms for 
hours. I was weak from long-continued 
sickness; and suddenly a fiercer wave than 
usual robbed me of my child, carrying her 
completely out of my arms; and, as I sup- 


posed, she lost her life in the pitiless, boil- 
ing waves.” 

*“*Ah!l’ exclaimed Rosette; ‘‘but the 
blessed Virgin bore the dear child in her 
arms, and laid her safely ou our shores. 
But she spoke a strange tongue’? — 

‘Yes: Swedish. She knew no other, — 
her father would not let her learn English; 
nor would he allow her to be baptized,” , 


Marie was indeed the lost Lilian. Her 
identity was proven, even to the satisfac- 
tion of Englishlaw. And Mabe) Downham 
only too gladly yielded up ail claim to her 
cousin’s wealth. Marie’s guardians and 
trustees were of their ward’s opinion, — 
that Mabel was justly entitled to at least a 
small portion of the riches she might have 
used or squandered, —and compelled her 
to accept enough to enable her to live in 
comfort without the drudgery of teaching 
as a governess. 

Victor (who had been both father and 
brother to Marie) and Rosette were amply 
rewarded for their kindness to the little 
sea-maiden, and never regretted their care 
of her, 

How does news travel? How does the 
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wind travel? Geoffrey Reynolds had not 
heard frem Mabel for five long years; but 
no sooner had Harold Downham’s property 
passed from his niece’s possession to that of 
his daughter, than Geoffrey, in his distant 
home in the south of France, heard the 
news. With his knowledge of Mavel’s vol- 
untary poverty, and her present inability to 
ever claim or enjoy the wealth that had 
separated them, came an overpowering re- 
vival of his love for her. Determined to 
make one effort for happiness, he crossed 
the Channel, and threw himself at her feet, 
— not in vain, 


Over the nursery firepluce in Geoffrey 
Reynolds’s happy hoime there hangs a pic- 
ture of a sleek, calm cow. Buby Marie 
loves it, and tries to repeat her mother’s 
words, — 

* Jean Millaud’s Cow.” 

When she is older, she will know that 
her parents’ present joy and comfort, as 
well as her own existence, are in a measure 
due to that very cow, under the. guidance 
and overruling power of Him who knows 
how to bring good out of evil, and sunshine 
from the darkest cloud, 


The following maxims, if pursued, will 
not only make men love a married life, but 
cause them to be good husbands. 

The first is to be good yourself. 

Avoid all thoughts of managing your hus- 
band, 

Never try to deceive or impose on his un- 
derstanding, or give him uneasiness; but 
treat him with affection, sincerity, and re- 
spect. 

Remember that husbands, at best, are 
only men, subject, like yourselves, to error 
and frailty. Be not too sanguine, then, be- 
fore marriage, or promise yourself happi- 
ness without alloy, Should you discover 
anything in his humor or behaviour not al- 
together what you expected or wish, pass it 
over, smooth your own temper, and try to 
mend his by attention, cheerfulness, and 
good-nature., 

Never reproach him with misfortunes, 
which are the accidents and infirmities cf 
life. 
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It is the innate office of the softer sex to 
soothe the troubles of the other. Resvive 
every morning to be cheerful all day; and, 
should anything occur to break your resolu- 
tion, suffer it not to put you out of temper 
with your husband. 

Dispute not with him, be the occasion 
what it may; but much sooner deny your- 
self the trifle of having your own will, or of 
gaining the better of an argument, than risk 
a quarrel, or create a heart-burning, which 
it is impossible to see the end of, 

Implicit submission in a man to his wife 
is ever disgraceful to bot; but implicit sub- 
mission in the wife is what she promised at 
the altar, what tle good will revere her for, 
and what is in fact an honor to her, 

Be assured, a woman’s power, as well as 
her happ‘ness, has no other foundation than 
her husband's esteem and love, which it is 
her interest, by all possible means, to pre- 
serve and increase. Study, therefore, his 
temper, and command your own, 


WHEN AUTUMN TURNS THE LEAVES. 


BY CATHERINE H. GREEN, 


I think ’t is very pleasant T love to con their language 
And very sweet indeed « When the leaves of spring unfold, 
The interesting pages But more when autumn’s fingers 
Of Nature’s books to read. Turn those emerald leaves to gold, 


A shade of sadness mingles And through the forest temple 
With ozr every thought Pulse rare strains of harmony; 
When raziny on the scenery While the amber sunbeams shimmer 
AVith moxrnful beauty fraught. Through the rainbow-tinted wold 
A melancholy splendor Like light through the stained windows 
Bathes the variegated mould When the green leaves turn to gold. 
When autumn’s quiet fingers 


Turn the fresh green leaves to gold. A golden mist is floating 


O’er valley, wood, and hill; 
There ’s a glory on the landscape, And purple depths of splendor 
A radiance on the sea, The burning sunsets thrill, 
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What a glorious panorama 
Before us is unrollec 

When the green leaves of the summer 
Change to autumn’s leaves of gold! 


The mountains blue and hoary 
Are crowned with heaven’s own light: 
The rivers, calm and peaceful, 
Are glimmering softly bright. 
What rare, artistic pictures 
Do we everywhere behold 
When the mystic hand of autumn 
Turns the green leaves into gold! 


A grand, majestic sweetness 
Pervades each dying day, 
While o’er all softly broodeth 

The spirit of decay. 
What tender recollections, 
What memories of old, 
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Come trooping through our heart-vells 
When the green leaves turn to gold! 


When sitting at my window, 
Or in some forest nook, 
I read with silent pleasure 
Fair Nature’s lovely book; 
And, scanning the bright pictures 
That to my view unfold, 
I bless the magic fingers 
That turn the leaves to gold. 


The illuminated pages, 
So rich with varied lore, 
Contain a wealth of wisdom, 
Of knowledge such a store. 
Each season has its beauties, 
And many a legend weaves; 
But give me bright October, 
When autumn turns the leaves, 


Among the many trades plied by the 
peasant population of the Government of 
Moscow we find that of begging, with an 
organization and character so original that 
certain facts concerning it, collected on the 
spot, may not be devoid of interest to the 
general reader. 

The word ‘beggar’? usually brings be- 
fore the mind’s eye the image of some un- 
fortunate human being deprived in one way 
or other of all means of earning his or her 
daily bread. To the strong man, able to 
apply his strength to work of any kind, beg- 
ging seems ignoble; and yet in the Govern- 
ment of Moscow, in the centre of industrial 
Russian life, there are places where begging 
formed from of old, and now forms, a dis- 
tinct trade, practiced by the young and old 
of both sexes, independently of any degree 
of worldly wealth they may possess, Such 
places are the bailiwick of Zaponorsky, in 
the district of Bogorodsky; and the baili- 
wick of Weyshegorodsky, and part of Sim- 
boochoffsky, in the district of Vereisk. This 
latter radius bears the general name of 
Schouvaloffshin, and its inhabitants are 
usually known as Schouvalikoffs, because 
they were for more than a century the serfs 
27 
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of the Counts Schouvaloff, the ancestors of 
the present Russian Ambassador at the 
English Court. 

Schouvaloffshin consists of fifty-two vil- 
lages, lying close together, and, aceording 
to the last census, each with a population 
of four thousand three hundred and forty- 
eight souls, Agriculture is now, as it was 
formerly, the chief occupation of the inhab- 
itants,—not only the culture of different 
kinds of grain, but extensive onion crops 
forming important items in their revenues, 
The onion fields detnand copious manuring, 
and enforce the necessity of raising cattle, 
As a general rule, the material condition of 
the Schouvalikoffs in no way differs from 
that of the other peasant populations of the 
district. In many ways, indeed, they pos- 
sess advantages which their neighbors do 
not: low, fertile prairies along the river 
Protva, vacant seigneurial lands where their 
cattle may graze at lei-ure, abundant woods, 
and the vicinity of three large towns, — Bo- 
rovsk, Mojaisk, and Verei. And yet beg- 
ging, as a trade, only appears among the 
peasantry wko were formerly the serfs of 
the Schouvaloff family. In adjacent vil- 
lages, belonging to other landed proprie- 


tors, there is no trace of it. How is this to 
be accounted for? Direct indications as to 
the primitive conditions of peasant trades 
in general can rarely be come at, — particu- 
larly if the trade has been carried on “‘ from 
of old.” 

*“*We had to feed ourselves somehow,” 
say the peasants, when you ask them why 
such-and-such a trade, and no other, sprang 
up in such-and-such a place. ‘* The land 
alone, without a trade of some kind, is nev- 
er enough.” 

In conversing, however, with the old and 
aged among the Schouvalikoffs, we have 
gleaned facts which partly explain the mat- 
ter. 

‘*‘A hundred years ago or more,” runs the 
tradition, the peasantry of the localities in 
question, besides being tillers of the ground; 
were also carpenters, and went ‘on their 
rounds” into the Western Border, where 
the begging trade was spread to a considera- 
ble extent. It was a new business to them; 
but they had every opportunity of becom- 
ing familiar with it, and after the war of 
1812, when their dwellings were burnt down 
and their fields laid waste, they turned to it 
themselves, — unwillingly at first, till they 


found “ what a profitable trade it was,” 

They were encouraged also by the fact 
that theirs was no regular feudal service. 
They never saw their absent masters, who 
generally*held high posts in St. Petersburg, 
and after 1812 the peasantry had invariably 
no one to look to but the German land- 
steward, He did not care what their occu- 
pations were, provided they fulfilled the 
heavy obligations laid on them; and these 
obligations might always be got over for 
certain sums of money. The burden of the 
statute labor was litule felt; but the absence 
of any jocal earnings, the necessity of pay- 
ing the poll-tax with ready money, the with- 
drawal of ail regular solicitude on the part 
of the proprietor, and the winking of the 
German land-steward, — these were the cir- 
cumstances which led to the introduction 
and development of begging in this part of 
Thussia. 

Such deep root did it take in Schouvaloff- 
shin that the repressive measures afterward 

sorted to by the local administration nei- 
ther abolished it nor weakened it. Such 
measures were: prohibition of ail passports 
for residence in large towns, confinement in 
bridewells for vagrancy, despatch to respect- 
ive homes under military escort, and so 
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forth. But they did not check the spread 
of begging, and only brought about the by- 
word, *‘ There is never a prison where you 
won’t find a Borovsky thief, and a Vereiski 
beggar.” 

This is comprehensible when we remem- 
ber that the Russian peasant, once grown 
accustomed to a trade, sticks to it most te- 
naciously until a more profitable one turns 
up. Bad crops, aud long years of scarcity, 
forced the villagers of Monakoff, for in- 
stance, to have recourse to begging, and 
soon they looked on it as their legitimate 
trade. But fifteen years ago wagon-making 
somehow made its way to them, proved 
more profitable than begging, and soon sup- 
planted its ancient rival. Indeed, even in 
Schouvaloffshin begging has been decreas- 
ing for some time past, and its substitute is 
forest-wood-sawing, and the hauling of the 
timber to the nearest railway-station. Some 
of the richer peasants have even gone to St, 
Petersburg, and started as draymen and 
droschky-drivers. 

What has been most prejudicial to beg- 
ging is the fact that ‘‘ the trade has spread. 
Before the French War it was unknown; 
and now every corner of Russia has beggars 


enough of its own, In old times, a good 
beggar would bring home of a winter from 
one to two hundred roubles. For the last 
few years the same beggar will only fetch 
from fifty to seventy-five; aud as for this 
year, some of them could hardly get their 
horses dragged home by Carnival-time.”’ 
From this we see that the falling-off in the 
profits has been serious; and yet, at the 
present moment, not less than one-half of 
the fifty-two Schouvaloffshin villages still 
carry on the trade. 

Let us now say a few words about its or- 
ganization and technology, In autumn the 
peasants start for Moscow, Borovsk, Moja- 
isk, Verei, or any other adjacent town, to 
sell theironions. On the road they manage 
to find out from the corn-traders in which 
governments the harvest has been most 
abundant, and after selling their onions, 
and collecting all necessary information, 
they form themselves into gangs of from 
ten to twenty persons. Each gang musters 
from five to ten wagons, and must contain 
individuals of all ages, —men and women, 
boys and girls. This latter regulation is 
strictly adhered to, in order that there 
should be a just distribution of labor and 
profits throughout the whole trade, 
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They get half-vearly passports at the of- 
fice of the district bailiff, and set out for 
different governments, each gang going, of 
course, in a different direction, in order not 
to awaken the distrust of charitable donors 
by crowding into one locality. The aged 
among them attribute their necessitous po- 
sition to old age and infirmity; the women 
to having small, helpless children on their 
hands; the children are all orphans; and 
the grown men tell a tale of * the fire,’’ in 
which izba, cattle, and everything perished. 
They generally go to Little Russia, to the 
Baltic Provinces (especially Finland), and 
to Poland, As the Finns do not understand 
Russian, the Schouvalikoffs provide them- 
selves with begging letters, written in the 
German tongue, in which the great misfor- 
tune that forced them to have recourse to 
begging is described. Should their course 
lie through governments annually resorted 
to by crowds of holy pilgrims (Government 
of Voronege, for instance), they prepare 
false documents, supposed to come from ec- 
clesiastical dignitaries, authorizing them to 
collect for the building of a church, or for 
holy oil to burn before the embossed pic- 
tures of miracle-working saints, 

About the end of October their prepara- 
tions are over, and they start by ‘the first 
winter-road.’’ On arriving at the spot 
where they intend to commence operations, 
they branch off in different directions, in 
groups of twos and threes, first coming to 
an understanding about meeting again in a 
week or two at the nearest town, to sell 
whatever they may have had time to collect, 
On driving up to a village, their horses are 
left on the highway, and the beggars trudge 
from door to door, asking for charity, in 
Christ’s name, ‘‘for the poor burnt-down.”’ 
Corn, barley, coarse, homespun linen, mon- 
ey, and old clothes are given to them, 
There are experts who maim themselves, or 
dress up in half-burnt fur jackets or smock- 
frocks, without even a shirt beneath them, 
and ascribe ail this to the effects of ‘‘ the 
fire.” Many of them, just before entering 
a village, give the children they have with 
them a whip-lashing, in order that real tears 
and sobs may more effectually soften the 
hearts of the charitable public. 

Traveling along the highway, the Schou- 
valikoffs see from afar a long train of 
sleighs: alittle business may likely be done, 
So the octogenarian of the party is stretched 
in a littie sledge, a piece of matting thrown 
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over him, and when the sleighs come along- 
side, the drivers and occupants are implored 
with tears and moans to give a little help 
toward burying ‘the poor old father”’ (or 
grandfather), ‘‘ who has died on the way.” 

I knew a peasant, Alexis Egeroff by name, 
who led about his wife on a chain, and told 
the sad story of how she had gone mad. He 
always had a crowd of listeners, and the 
woman did her best to corroborate her hus- 
band’s statements. She beat her head 
against the walls, tried to crawl into the 
stoves, stopped on all-fours to drink vut of 
catile-troughs, and always finished up with a 
rush at her husband to strangie him. This 
line of conduct resulted in such bountiful 
donations that in a year or two the afore- 
said peasant built himself a fine izba, culti- 
vated a large field of onions, and lived com- 
fortably with his wife, ‘*whom he knew to 
be a clever woman,’’ he said, “‘ when he 
married her,” 


The Russian beggar-trade demands a 
spirit of combination, a dexterity and quick- 
wittedness, worthier a better cause. There 
are Schouvalikoffs, it is said, who buy chil- 
dren from nurses in foundiing-hospitals, 
mutilate them, and go about with them, 
collecting alms for *‘ the poor, foolish natu- 
ral,” 

The gangs all return home before Easter 
by the ‘*last’’ winter-road, and remain at 
home until the end of autumn. . Only very 
old men and women, quite unfit for field 
labor, or families who have for some reason 
or other quite abandoned husbandry, follow 
the begging trade all the year round, Of 
such there are very few; for. in spite of 
begging, and all itinerant trades, ‘the bit 
of land at home” is always the main-stay. 
Besides the Gang Assosiation there exists a 
Capitalist Organization, consisting of man- 
ager and hired laborers, The peasant, An- 
ton Cemenoff, for instance, hires six boys 
(apprentices!) every winter, and sends them 
**trading’’ to different places, assigning to 
each his task. The task is to gather from 
five to ten old shirts per diem, according to 
the age and capacity of the boy; and should 
the task not be fulfilled the apprentice un- 
dergoes heavy punishinent. The exclusive 
business of the manager is to sell these 
gathered rags in Moscow. Parents wil- 
lingly give out their children to such ap- 
prenticeship; for not only under an experi- 
enced master do they receive good wages, — 
from ten to twenty roubles a winter, — but 
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they learn the art of the trade, and may 
themselves afterward become ‘experienced 
beggars.”” That is the main point; for they 
say, “ No girl of decent family will marry a 
beggar who does not know his trade.”’ 

I have said that during the last five or six 
years the earnings of the Schouvalikoffs 
have been greatly on the decrease; still, 
even now, on an average, every grown beg- 
gar can make forty roubles a winter, besides 
keeping himself and his horse. The fodder 
for the horse is, in their opinion, of the 
greatest importance. The horse fed on 
charity feeds long and well, fattens speed- 
ily, and on coming home would sell for 
double what he would have done had he 
not been taken out. The horses of the 
peasant householders who do not follow the 
beggar trade cannot get through half as 
much work in the summer as the beggars’ 
horses do. This circumstance is of great 
importance to them, for agriculture is the 
chief business of the summer, and their on- 
ion fields demand a great deal of very care- 
ful tillage. 

In this manner the beggar trade lends a 
helping hand to peasant agriculture, and as 
a general rule the beggar menage looks pros- 
perous. Their domiciles and out-houses are 
in good repair, they have more cattle than 
their neighbors, and no arrears on their 
land. The worst feature of the trade, in 
the opinion of the peasantry themselves, is 
that it leads to drunkenness, — thanks to 
which the most skillful beggar can never 
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rise even to moderate well-being. ‘The 
more he gathers, the more he spends in 
drink.’’ Neither is respect for the property 
of others much developed among them. In- 
deed, many of the Schouvalikoffs look on 
petty thefts as misdemeanors in no way de- 
rogatory to their dignity; but this is by no 
means the case with all. 

An oppressive feeling weighs down the 
honest man’s heart when he contemplates 
begging organized into a regular trade, 
How great must be the moral fall of those 
who calmly turn to parasitism as a means of 
existence, and look upon begging, whining, 
and lying, not with contempt, but with re- 
spect! It is clear that this is one of the 
sickly phenomena of social life in Russia, — 
one which they are striving to eradicate, and 
against which their most effective weapons 
are schools, 

Within the last two years the Vereisky 
Local Board has provided funds for the 
building of four school-houses, —the first 
ever seen in the land of the Schouvalikoffs, 
—and if the children attend them the whole 
winter through, that alone will keep them 
from going a-begging. But fours:hools are 
not enough for sixty villages; and if, besides 
reading and writing, some useful trade were 
taught in these country schools, it would 
enable them to give up begging all the more 
speedily. As to repressive measures, in the 
existing state gf thing they simply lead to 
nothing. ‘* Were we forbidden to beg,’’ say 
the peasants, ‘‘ we might starve.”’ 


SATURDAY NIGHT. 


Saturday night! 
who has a little home, and a little angel in 
it, of a Saturday night: a house, no matter 
how little. provided it will hold two or so; 
no matter how humbly furnished, provided 


Happy is the man 


‘there is hope in it. Let the winds biow, — 
Close the curtains. What if they are piain 
Calico, without border, tassel, or any such 
thing? Let the rain come down: heap up 
the fire. No matter if you have not a can- 
die to bless yourself with; for what a beau- 
tiful light glowing coal makes. — retidering 
cloudless, shedding a sunset through the 


room, —just light enough to talk by; not 
loud, as in the hurrying highways, not rap- 
id, as in the hurrying worid, vut softly, 
slowly whispering, with pauses bet ween for 
the storm without and the thoagits within 
to fill up with. Then wheel the sofa round 
by the fire. No matter if the sofa is a set- 
tee, —uncushioned, at that. —if so be it is 
just large enough for two and a half in it. 
How sweetly the music of silver bells for 
the time to come fails on the listening heart 
then! Low mournfully dwe!! the chimes 
of ** the days that are no iore’’! 
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THE PROTEGE. 


BY ETTA W. PIERCE. 


CHAPTER I. 


The woman who stood in that miserable 
doorway, with arms akimbo, and a handker- 
chief bound about her head, was a virago 
of the worst stamp. It was a wretched 
street and a wretched place, swarming with 
half-naked children and pestilential odors. 
A temple of crime and poverty, — you will 
find them plentiful enough in any large 
city, and a pitiful, pitiful thing it was that 
a child’s step should ever have echoed in it, 

Mag!’ screamed the woman, 

She came up the stair, with her great bas- 
ket heaped with yellow shavings, slowly 
and wearily, —a little thing, so small and 
delicate that your heart would have ached 
for her. 

“*It is so cold,’’ wearily. 

“Clear out from this, girl!’ cried the wo- 
man, pushing the child violently away. 
“I’ve got no place for lazy beggars here, 
Go down-stairs or out-doors, vagrant.”” 

The child’s eyes gleamed up fiercely, — 
large eyes and very dark ones they were, — 
the little blue hand at her side clenched it- 
self one moment; then she turned, like a 
queen. 

* You ’ll never strike me again!"’ she said 
to the woman, 

**T won’t, will 1?’ threateningly. 

No.” 

Quick as a flash of thought, the girl 
darted by her, At the head of the rickety 
stairs she paused, to throw back one dark, 
defiant look, and then, dashing down them 
like a bird, fled up the stormy street. 

The wind blew sharp from the east. It 
was almost dark. No matter, She was 
soon lost among the tortuous windings of 
the city streets. No matter. On, no mat- 
ter where, if it was only away from that 
woman. She must never find her again. 
The great city was kind. It would swallow 
her up in its heart, and hide her safely 
somewhere; so the child ran on, breathless, 
through the gathering night. 

By and by, the little feet grew so weary! 
Oh, how cold and wet and hungry she was! 
They had lighted the lamps at the street 


corners, She could see them, up and down, 
flaming like great crimson stars through 
the mist. People jostled against her under 
their wide umbrellas, She crouched down 
in the shadow of a building, her hoarse 
breath coming in gasps, 

A carryall, drawn by a pair of sleek gray 
horses, rolled up to the building and stopped. 
A tall driver leaped out. 

** James, can you help me?” said a dis- 
tressed voice. 

James, by way of answer, planted his 
feet firmly on the sidewalk, and extended 
his arms to the occupant of the carriage. 

She was a large woman, wrapped in a 
heavy shawl, with a broad, good-natured 
face, and iron-gray hair. James groaned as 
he lifted her to the pavement. 

**I °ll be back soon,’’ said the voice 
cheerily; ‘‘ you won’t leave the horses?’’ 

**No, mum,” from James, 

Something dropped from the lady’s hand, 
She did not see it, —she was walking away 
up the street. Mag leaped out from the 
shadows, and picked it up. 

How the dark eyes glistened! A port- 
monnaie of glistening morocco, lined with 
crimson silk. Mag peeped in. Gold, sil- 
ver, crisp bank-notes. She looked around. 
No one was near. The driver had walked 
off a considerable distance, and stood on 
the curb-stone with his hands thrust into 
his pockets, whistling, and his head turned 
away. The gray horses were her only wit- 
nesses. The child’s cheek crimsoned; it 
was only a moment’s hesitation. She 
crushed the splendid temptation in her lit- 
tle hand, and, flying up the street in the 
lady’s footsteps, grasped her shawl, breath- 
less. 

**If you please, ma‘am,”’ holding out the 
port-monnaie. 

‘*Why, bless me!”’ cried the lady, turn- 
ing and looking down at the small, thin 
figure, what ’s this?’ 

** You dropped it,’’ said the child. 

“Oh, indeed! I’m obliged to you. You 
ought to run right home, my dear; it ’s 
raining.” 

The lady went on up the street. Mag 
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turned and retraced her steps to the shad- 
ows, with head drooping. She crouched 
down there again, and was silent for a long 
time. 

If the lady had only given her a few pen- 
nies! However, there was no use in crying 
about it. She had gone to bed hungry 
many a night in her little life. Bed? She 
must make her bed now on the hard stones 
there in the darkness. Nancy could not 
find her, and she was so tired. Litile Mag 
curled herself into a small heap, and dropped 
her head on her knees, 

It would not do, though; the stones were 
cold and wet, — Mag fell to watching the 
carriage. First idly, then with interest. It 
looked so close and warm in there among 
the blankets. No rain wouid reach there. 
She wondered where the tall driver had 
gone. 

The gray horses stood very quiet. There 
were blankets and bundles in profusion in 
the carryall, and two snug dark corners un- 
der the back seat, which was empty. Still 
the rain fell steadily. The driver appeared 
by and by, and climbed up to his post; then 
the stout lady came back, and with great 
difficulty was assisted inside, and the car- 
riage turned and went its way in the dark- 


ness; but the little figure crouching among 


the shadows had disappeared. 


CHAPTER IL. 


Drip, drip, drip, dull and monotonous, on 
the pane, the broad terrace, the poplar 
walk, same tune that Lynne Raleigh 
had heard all day long, sitting in the still 
drawing-room of Marchmont, looking out 
on the wild autumn sky. 

‘“*What a deuced lonely old den it is, 
though,’’ yawned Edward Marchmont, from 
the sofa. 

Aunt Marchmont, dozing behind a gor- 
geous fire-screen, with her comely hands 
crossed on the lap of her gray satin dress, 
awakened suddenly. 

** What did you say?” in that quick, sharp 
voice of hers. 

Edward’s handsome blonde head lay like 
a blossom among the crimson sofa-pillows. 
He looked at her from their level. 

did not speak.” 

Aunt Marchmont gave her fire-screen a 
quick push, and went off into another doze. 
Lynne Raleigh’s lip curled contemptuously. 

They were the only occupants of the 


room, —the old lady and her two nephews, 
Edward Marchmont, twenty years old, a 
dashing, high-bred fellow in an undress 
naval uniform, and handsome as a picture, 
with his pure Saxon skin and treacherous, 
sea-blue eyes. Lynne Raleigh, a mere 
stripling of fifteen, but tall already as the 
other, dark-eyed, dark-haired, with a bril- 
liant, restless face, as truly Norman as the 
other was Saxon. f 

It was long past twilight. Lynne drum- 
med impatiently on the pane, and looked 
out. Steady and strong the rain beat down 
through the poplars; he could hear the ro-r 
of the mill-stream half a mile away, and the 
wind roaring, like Bottom the weaver, up 
and down the old stage-road. It was really 
a very lonely place for a boy of fiteen. Va- 
cations at the hall were not jolly. He was 
glad that he was going back to school on 
the morrow. 

* Lynne,” said Edward, turning on the 
sofa, ‘don’t drum: the she-dragon will be 
waking again.” 

Lynne redoubled his drumming. 

** Edward, you are a tremendous cheat.” 

‘Thank you,” said Edward languidly. 

It was very natural that the two lads 
should hold each other in mutual aversion, — 
it had been a part of their education, 
Firstly, they were as unlike as night and 
day. Secondly, you might stand at the 
window where Lynne Raleigh sat, and 
stretching east and west, north and south, 
you would see nothing but the broad lands 
of Marchmont, — upland, forest, and mead- 
ow; amagnificent place, yet hardly worth 
the price Edward was paying for it, Lynne 
thought. Betwixt the two lads lay the right 
of heritage. One would be master at March- 
mont some day. Which? the husband’s 
nephew or the brother’s son? Gossip could 
only shake her head, wondering, for the 
childless widow who now ruled in its gates 
had never by word or sign given her a sin- 
gle clew. 

It was very little that Lynne Raleigh 
cared about the matter, as he looked out on 
the storm that wild October night. He had 
asmall patrimony of his own, —enough, at 
least, to insure him a profession, — Edward 
might have Marchmont. 

The stiff old family portraits along the 
wall, seen in the flickering light, looked 
weird and mocking at this conclusion. 

** And were these Marchmonts really so 
much better than the rest of mankind?’ 
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Lynne asked himself, derisively, staring at 
the dusky oils, ‘* because they claimed de- 
scent from an eari, and were royalists in 
King George’s time, and tyrants always? 
Bah!” 

And yet he knew the aristocracy of the 
race had ever been and still was a some- 
thing fixed and mighty, —a part of their 
heritage, in fact. It was the very atmos- 
phere of the old drawing-room, —the pan- 
eled walls, the high-backed chairs, with 
their claw-feet and sombre coverings, the 
old tapestry and other cabinets; even Aunt 
Marchmont in her gray satin, with her white 
hands heavy with the family jewels, stil] 
represented, one and all, as firmly as ever, 
the arrogance of the ancient house. Why, 
those old portraits in their tarnished frames 
might have frowned on Lynne for daring to 
doubt their nobility. 

Edward drew forth his watch. 

‘“*Nine o'clock! Heavens! what an in- 
terminable evening! When I am master 
here, I shall, first of all, fill this old rookery 
with youth and beauty, and all that sort of 
thing. There is nothing like a pretty wo- 
man for making a house pleasant, and it 
must be confessed the article is rather Scarce 
at Marchmont.” 

** Did you ever hear the story of the milk- 
maid?” said Lynne dryly. 

Edward reddened. 

‘*You think these estates will pass out of 
the family name?” sarcastically. ‘ Aunt 
Marchmont would tell you better. I am 
the last male heir. Don’t build chateaux 
en Espagne, Lynne.”’ 

Lynne laughed. One provoking trait the 
boy had, was always to remain cool when 
his rival was angry. 

**T shall not, —don’t fear.” 

“Did you say it was nine o’clock, Ed- 
ward?” said a sharp voice behind the fire- 
screen. Aunt Marchmont, erect, with wide- 
open eyes, looking at them both, and wrin- 
kling her brow over her Roman nose, 

Edward flushed guiltily. 

* Nine, yes.” . 

“And Griggs not back,” said Aunt 
Marchmont. 

Mrs. Griggs had served as house-keeper 
in the Marchmont family ever since her 
youth; they might almost be called her 
family, she had imbibed all their principles 
sothoroughly. Faithful old Griggs! Lynne 
looked out into the night beyond the win- 
dow, and hoped nothing had happened to 


her. The driver was not always proof 
against temptation, when it came in the 
shape of spirituous things, and it was a 
very long ride frum the city through the 
storm. 

“The bridge has been carried away up 
the road,’ said Edward carelessly. ‘* They 
have n’t run off into the mill-stream, or 
anything, have they?” 

The wrinkles above the Roman nose 
deepened. Lynne threw up the window, 
and leaning out, tried to listen for the ap- 
proach of the carriage, but he heard noth- 
ing save the roar of the mill-stream and the 
howl of the wind in the poplar walk. 

**Can’t some one be sent to see?’ sug- 
gested Edward, languidly arranging the 
sofa pillows, and settling down upon them 
again, like a Sybarite. 

** Nobody but the housemaids,”’ answered 
Aunt Marchmont sharply. 

Edward hummed softly. 

“IT will go,” said Lynne, turning from 
the window. 

What a fool the boy was! it was storm- 
ing furiously. Edward could only look at 
him derisively, and there was neither yea 
nor nay from Aunt Marchmont. Lynne 
did not wait for them. Griggs was a trusty 
old friend, —she had petted him from his 
babyhoud up. Without a moment’s hesi- 
tancy ke was out on the terrace, lantern in 
hand, in all the wind and rain, 

The poplar walk stretched black and 
wide away to the iron gate. Lynne started 
down it, swinging his lantern and whistling 
cheerily. 


**O my Nora Creina, dear, 
My gentle, darling Nora Creina! 
Beauty lies ia many eyes’? — 


Hark! something that was not wind or 
rain sounded in the graveled carriage-way 
near by. Lynne flashed his lantern athwart 
the darkness. Lo! the familiar carryall, 
the gray horses, wet and streaming with 
their long plod through the mud, and Griggs 
herself on the front seat, with Jamie, fat 
and complacent. 

“‘Master Lynne!’ she cried, holding up 
her hands at sight of that bright, dark face 
in the lantern-light. 

“So you are not in the mill-stream?”’ 
said Lynne. 

“Bless his heart! we came Philips’s 
road,” said Griggs. 


Jamie, the Scotch coachman, drew up his 
horses at the door. 

** Master Lynne, if you will just help me 
a bit now’’ — Griggs began. 

Poor, clumsy Griggs! Lynne jammed her 
bonnet frightfully, but succeeded in disen- 
gaging her from the blankets, and bringing 
her safely to the ground. 

*“*Now the bundles, Master Lynne,” said 
the old housekeeper, ‘‘ there ’s heaps of ’um 
in there, back and front, and a band-box 
and a carpet-bag, — bless the boy!” 

Lynne dived into the black depths of the 
carriage, and drew out the carpet-bag; next 
a brown paper parcel; next — 

** What the dickens is this?”’ cried Lynne 
irreverently. 

He lifted it out into the lantern-light. 
The hall door had been flung open, and 
Aunt March mont stood in the hall, looking 
out at them. 

Mercy on shrieked Griggs. 

“The devil!’’ cried Jamie, staring. 

“It’s a child,” said Lynne solemnly. 

Mag! Quite a child, in fact, but not half 
so heavy as the carpet-bag, thought Lynne. 
He had dropped her from his arms, and 
there she stood among them, winking a pair 
of large, sleepy eyes, and looking from one 
to the other, wondering, but not at all 
abashed. 

**Goodness gracious me! how did it come 
there!” cried Griggs. 

“Come into the hall, Griggs!’ com- 
manded Aunt Marchmont dryly. 

The child laid hold of Griggs’s shawl, 
and followed, clinging to it, and rubbing 
her sleepy eyes. 

“*Now,”’ said Aunt Marchmont, confront- 
ing them, with a rustle through all her 
gray satin, “‘ who is it? and how came it 
here?” 

* Answer the lady,” cried Griggs, shak- 
ing the child. 

Lynne looked at the blue, pinched face, 
and torn, scanty dress, and thought the first 
question rather dubious. 

**It rained, and I got into the wagon,” 
said the child, with the utmost composure. 

Griggs caught hold of her, and turned 
her round to the light. 

*“*O dear heart! it’s the self-same one 
that brought me my purse!”’ she cried out. 

Aunt Marchmont just shifted one white 
hand into the other, and looked at them. 

“You see,” explained Griggs in quite a 
state of mind, “‘I lost my purse getting out 
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of the carriage, — Jamie is so clumsy, help- 

ing one, and this gal found it and ran after 
me,—a vagabond, too,— who ’d have 
thought it?” 

The child’s hungry eyes drooped, —the 
handsome lad with the lantern, and the 
lady in that shining dress, gazed at her so 
curiously. 

** And in the name of all that ’s wonder- 
ful how came such a wee thing as that out 
in the streets such a night as this?” cried 
Lynne. 

“Oh, I ’ve run away from Nancy,’ said 
the child shyly. 

** And who ’s Nancy?” 

get shavings for her.”’ 

Edward Marchmont came out from the 
drawing-room, and paused behind the gray 
satin. 

**Well, ’pon honor, here ’s a tableau! 
Where did you find that, Griggs?” 

‘Bless you! I did n’t find her at all,’ 
answered Griggs, ** it was Master Lynne.”’ 

**What does Madam Nancy call you when 
she speaks to you?” said Lynne facetiously, 
quite unmindful of the interruption. 

** Mag,”’ said the child. 

** N6thing more?” solemnly. 

She shook her head, 

** Did she give you any supper tonight?” 

* Oh, no,’’ hungrily. 

** You hear!’ said Lynne to poor Griggs. 

**What’s to be done with her?” asked 
Griggs helplessly. 

Edward took out his eye-glass. 

** Hair like a boy’s, —a starved nonde- 
script, I should say; rather good eyes, 
though,’’ he commented carelessly, 

She turned and looked at him. Yes, the 
eyes were good, and keener and brighter 
than a hawk’s, 

‘Seeing it’s such a night to turn any- 
thing out in, if she might be allowed to 
stay’? — began Griggs, glancing covertly at 
the lady of Marchmont. 

She stood within the lighted drawing- 
room, and the haughty old Marchmont por- 
traits in the back-ground, and made a slight 
gesture. 

**She can stay.” 

**Bless me!” said Griggs. It was some- 
thing of a surprise, — Aunt Marchmont had 
always been such a cold, hard woman. 

‘““Why do you keep her standing here?” 
sharply. 

“Come!” said Griggs to the child. 
She took Mag by the hand, and in the 
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face and eyes of the heirs of Marchmont, 
and ied ber away, 

Edward made a wry grimace. 

**What the deuce are they going to do 
with that litle heathen?”’ 

*Oh, adopt her, perhaps,’’? said Lynne 
carelessly. * **[t would be like Aunt March- 
mont. Good-night to you, Edward.” 

Fate stood that night in the Halls of the 
Marchmonts, with her finger on her lip, and 
smiled, 


CHAPTER LIL 


It was a law-office, large and pleasant, on 
the sunny side of the street, and fitted up 
comfortably, even handsomely. Overhead 
arched a cold, blue, winter’s sky; beneath, 
ebved and flowed the life and clamor of a 
great city. The sign on the office door ran 
thus:— 


LYNNE RALEIGH, 
COUNSELLOR AND ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 


A few years make many changes. That 
truth will hold good the wide world over, 
They had made quite a number here, 

In an easy-chair, drawn up to a desk 
strewn with papers, sat Lynne himself, 
somewhat older than when we saw him last, 
and looking the dark, handsome, haughty 
fellow that he had promised to look in boy- 
hood, A figure like an Arab’s, distracting 
black curls, smelling slightly of French per- 
fume. eyes that he always knew how to use, 
and a firm, aristocratic mouth, —the owner 
of these suddenly laid down his cigar. 

** Come in,” he said, in answer to a knock 
at the door, 

He did not turn his head. It was the 
hour for the morning’s mail. A gaunt of- 
fice-boy deposited it upon the table, and 
straightway disappeared. 

* The child is a ghost,”’ said Lynne, look- 
ing the letters carelessly over. ‘* Jones, 
Smith, Robinson — well —as I live, a letter 
from Marchmont?!”’ 

It was a quaint envelope, addressed with 
great care in a stiff, cramped hand. He 
broke the seal and read, — 


NEPHEW, — You are hereby in- 
vited to spend the coming holidays with us 
at the Hlall. If it should please you to ar- 
rive on Christmas Eve, you will be met at 
the station. I hope you are well. From 
your aunt, ELizABETH MARCHMONT.” 


‘pushing forward a chair. 


Stiff, angular, just like Aunt Marchmont 
herself. Lynne smiled as he laid it down. 
It was years since he had visited March- 
mont. He had had his own way to fight in 
the world, and had quite lost sight of the 
old Hall in the struggle. Neither had he 
written frequently. If she had heard from 
him at all it was through Edward or public 
report. After all, it was very good in Aunt 
Marchmont to remember him. He would 
accept her invitation. 

“Raleigh,” said a voice in the doorway. 

A tall, elegant figure in an undress naval 
uniform stood looking in at him, half-hesi- 
tating to enter. It was a strikingly hand- 
some face,— blonde, with a heavy mus- 
tache and sea-blue eyes, and a certain know- 
ing, nonchalant expression, peculiarly its 
own. Lieutenant Marchmont had changed 
even less than Raleigh in the years since we 
saw him last. 

**How are you?” said Lynne, carelessly, 
“Fresh from 
Mrs. Oleander’s ball, or the party at How- 
ard’s, or Jack Astley’s champagne supper, 
or’? — 

** Astley’s, of course,’”? answered March- 
mont, throwing himself into a chair with 
lazy grace; *“‘how in mischief does such a 
perfect mole as you are, burrowing among 
these law books, know what le beau monde 
is doing?” 

Lynne shrugged his shoulders. 

“There are birds in the air,’’ he said 
dryly. “I also am a member of le beau 
monde occasionally, — wlien I have the lei- 
sure,”’ 

**Bah! take the leisure,’? said Edward, 
lighting a cigar, “as I do, you know.”’ 

Lynne looked at him with quizzical eyes, 
twirling Aunt Marchmont’s note round his 
finger. 

“Edward, how many years is it since you 
were at Marchmont?” 

**Marchmont?” said the young aristo- 
crat carelessly, ‘*Oh, five or six. I’ve been 
thinking of the old lady considerabiy of 
late, —I trust she is declining.” 

**Not knowing, I could n’t say,’ said 
Lynne. ‘Here ’s a little note from our 
mutual relative. I goto Marchmont Christ- 
mas Eve. If you are a dutiful nephew, you 
will do likewise,”’ 

no, thank you. Kate Astley gives a 
soiree on that particular evening. You 
need n’t mention.the fact, Raleigh, but that 
girl is positively breaking my heart.” 
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Lynne’s eyes opened to a provoking 
width, 

heart? That’s good. Astley,— 
Astiey, —a ward of Masoni’s, is n’t she? I 
studied law with him. She is worth half a 
milliou.”’ 

**Haif a million and the beauty of Cleo- 
patra,’ sighed Edward, drooping percepti- 
bly. ‘That is true. However, if Aunt 
Marchmont would be kind enough to shuffle 
off this mortal coil, my fortune would be 
half a million more. Ah! blissful day, — 
think of 

** Yes,”’ said Lynne dryly. 

**] will install you as my chief counsellor, 
old boy,” continued Marchmont, waving 
his cigar airily. ‘‘You shall drive the 
handsomest pair of bays in the city, —by 
Jove, you shall!’ 

Lynne laughed, 

“Thank you. By the by, Edward, what 
has become of that girl Aunt Marchmont 
used to have with her? You remember? I 
have n’t visited Marchmont since Griggs 
brought her there.”’ 

‘“*Mag — Margaret — or whatever her 
name was? She ’s with them yet, I beiieve. 
Aunt Marchmont is educating her, —a very 
poor way of spending money, I call it. She 
is as ugiy a litile chit as you ever clapped 
eyes on.”’ 

* Those sort of children generally are.”’ 

think run up to Marchmont for a 
day or two,” said Edward, meditating. ‘I 
am anxious regarding the health of my re- 
spected relative. You may expect me.”’ 

Lynne nodded. The matter was set- 
tled,—a trivial matter enough to the par- 
ties. 

A week after, Mr. Lynne Raleigh .packed 
his traveling-bag, locked his office door, 
gave the gaunt boy a bank-note for Christ- 
mas, and then marched off to take the af- 
ternoon train for Marchmont. 

The wind blew sharp from the north, — 
the ground was covered with fresh-failen 
snow. A few trees growing together around 
the depot, rattled, like skeletons, through 
all their frozen branches, lt was nearly 
dark ~vhen the train came puffing in. 

* Jove! this is comfort,’’ grumbled 
Lynne, as he got out of the car, and stood 
for a moment, buttoning the fur collar close 
to his handsome throat. ‘ Marchmont is 
five miles away. I should be happy io know 
who is here to meet me,” 

At his first survey of the premises, he 
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concluded he had been duped. A few 
sleighs were standing outside the depot; 
but not a familiar face was visible. Sud- 
deniy Mr. Raleigh’s attention was arrested, 

Nearest the platform stood a light cutter, 
with fur robes, lined with crimson, and at- 
tached to the same a bright-eyed, vicious- 
looking horse, who was jingling his bells, 
and pawing the snow spitefuily. The cut- 
ter had one occupant,—a slight, dark girl, 
in a fur cioak and a gay little hood, who sat 
among the robes, holding a pair of crimsou 
reins, and watching the cars disgorge, quite 
at her ease. Lynne came across the plat. 
form. 

** Here, you!” in a lovely tone to the de- 
pot-master, ‘‘do you know if I can get a 
conveyance to Marchmont?” 

The small lady in the cutter looked at 
the speaker a moment, then leaped out and 
threw the reins over the horse’s back. 

**Stand still, Jehu!’ in a little, quick 
voice, ** Well, sir, are vou Lynne Raleigh?” 

Lynne, somewhat surprised, answered 
savagely, lifting the fur cap from his black 
curls, — 

**I am happy to inform you that I am.” 

‘Will you have the goodness to get into 
the cutter?” said the young lady, whose 
large eyes and remarkable gravity made 
Lynne think of an owl. 

“Thank you— greatly obliged,’’ said the 
young gentleman, quite overcome, ‘* Mrs, 
Marchmont — that is—I1 presume — this is 
somewhat remarkable, by Jove!’ 

The dark girl coldly surveyed him from 
head to foot. 

**T came here for Mrs, Marehmont’s neph- 
ew, Lynne Raleigh. If you intend riding 
to Marchmont, you had better get into that 
cutter, — it’s rather cold standing here.” 

It must be confessed that the off-hand 
impudence of this young female somewhat 
astonished Mr, Raleigh. Young females in 
general were given to treating bim with 
considerable deference. His curiosty was 
piqued. 

** Miss — Miss?’ he began, scrambiing 
into the sleigh with some difficulty; for 
Jehu began to kick up his heels. ‘* Pardon 
me,— your countenance is familiar; but I 
have been so rude as to forget your natne.”’ 

The familiarity of her countenance seemed 
to strike the young lady in a ludicrous 
light. She laughed as she gathered up her 
crimson reins,—an elfish, ringing laugh, 
full of music. 
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“My name,” solemnly, ‘‘is Margaret 
Marehbmont, If it’s all the same to you, I 
should like to intimate that you never saw 
my countenance but once before in your 
life. Get up, Jehu!” 

Lynne sat quite helpless, while Miss Mar- 
garet flourished the reins over Jehu’s back, 
and sent him dashing away, like a small 
tempest, up the white street. The wind 
blew sharp as a knife, in their faces. Be- 
tween the snow flung from the _ horse’s 
hoofs, and the mad speed at which they 
were going, Lynne found himself all but 
extinguished at the onset; but that girl! 
Bolt upright beside him, her hood had half- 
fallen back, her black eyes dancing, and 
her cheeks crimson with Lioom. There she 
sat, shaking whe gay reins and urging on 
her horse, as wild and handsome a thing as 
could well be imagined, whirling over that 
waste of cold, white snow. Lynne could 
see now how very young she was, —a mere 
girl, not more than fifteen, surely. 

‘“*Mag—that is—I beg your pardon, 
Miss Marchmont (she has stolen my aunt’s 
name) if you will allow me the honor, I 
think it would be safer for me to take the 
reins, and drive in your stead.”’ 

She regarded him contensptuously. 

“You! you drive Jehu? Ha! ha! Get 
under the robes, Mr. Raleigh: it ’s the cold- 
est ride out of Lapland from here to the 
Hall.”’ 

**But, good heavens!’ cried Lynne, as 
the horse’s hoofs beat against the dasher, 
are not half strong enough—you 
break both our necks before we get to 
Marchmont— don’t you see?” 

see,’ said Mag, in a dreadful tone, 
“that you are afraid. Jehu belongs to 
me, — he was a birthday present from Mrs, 
Marchmont. I never trust him with any- 
body.” 

Lynne braced himself in his seat. 

‘*Well, drive away, my dear. I can ride 
as fast as Jehu can go, only I advise you to 
be careful about the corners.”” 

On they went. The bells jingled shrilly. 
Trees, houses, and other sleighs whirled 
past, like the vague things of a dream. 
Lynne fairly gasped for breath, Suddenly 
Miss Margaret set her teeth. 

**You had better hang on to me, now,” 
coolly; ‘* here is a sharp pitch, you see; and 
there ’s a corner just below. Jehu dreads 
corners.” 

Lynne shut his eyes, not, however, be- 
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fore he had felt an ardent desire to box the 
minx’s ears. He knew well enough what 
was coming. Down the hill they flew, like 
mad, Jehu gave a vicious plunge, kicked up 
at random, and round the corner. 

Lynne knew no more for several mo- 
meuts, 

The stinging cold must have restored his 
senses. He opened his eyes to find himself 
lyihg in some three fect of snow, and Madge 
standing beside him, shaking snow in abun- 
dance from her cloak and hood, and looking 
down on him with a contemplative air. 

**So you are not dead, are you!’ said the 
young lady cheerfully. ‘*I thought you 
were! Jehu often does so,—he has gone 
home, and we shall have to walk the rest of 
the way.”’ 

Raleigh rose to his feet and shook him- 
self. The nonchalance with which she en- 
tertained the possibility of his death was 
delightful. 

** How far is Marctimont?”’ asked Lynne 
dubiously. 

**Oh, not more than a mile away,” an- 
swered Margaret, airily, tying on her hood; 
** we can reach it by dark.’’ 

A mile on that execrable road! Well, 
there was no help for it. They set out, 
Margaret leading the way,—her slender 
feet leaving dainty prints in the white snow, 
for him to follow; and her tongue running 
like a magpie’s. Long before reaching the 
Hall, Raleigh had learned that Miss Madge 
was at a fashionable boarding-school, and 
had come home to pass the holidays; that 
Aunt Marchmont petted and indulged her 
to excess; that Griggs had grown old and 
deaf, and that Aunt Marchmont was so fee- 
ble now that she seldom left her chair, and 
was wheeled from one room to another, by 
the servants, who seemed to be likewise 
sinking into the sere and yellow leaf. Ver- 
ily, the old place had changed. 

Aunt Marchmont sat waiting for them in 
the drawing-room. Outside, the terrace 
was white with snow,—the giant poplars 
stood up tall, and leafless; but Lynne had 
never seen the room look so bright. The 
Christmas wreaths at the windows, the 
sprays of holly fastening back the heavy 
curtains, flowers on the mantel,—a gray 
kitten, plump and sleek, dozing on the 
hearth, a book here and there, — these 
were none of Aunt Marchmont’s treasures. 
There was certainly a household fairy at 
the Hall. 
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She held Raleigh off, and looked at him 
with dim eyes. 

“* His father over again,” she said, with a 
touch of pride; ‘*the Raleigh were always a 
handsome race. Sit down, lad; it is many 
along year since I saw you last.” A re- 
proach in the tone. 

‘“*My dear aunt,” began Lynne, touched 
by that aged, feeble face. She interrupted 
him sharply, — 

*Don’t telime! I know! Young people 
don’t run after sickness and old age, unless 
it is for the sake of what they are to leave 

behind. Madge, will you tell Griggs we 
are to have tea in the drawing-room to- 
night?” 

Although quite innocent of the insinua- 
tion thus shot at him, Lynne knew the 
lady too well to contest the matter. He 
preferred warming himself on the hearth, 
and partaking of her hearty Christmas 
cheer, instead. In the mean time, Miss 
Margaret had disappeared in the direction 
of the stable. When she again entered the 
drawinz-toom, it was with the demure air 
of a kitten who had been stealing cream. 
Not a word was said about the ride. Ske 
sat down opposite Raleigh, where his oppor- 
tunity to criticize her was improved to the 
utmost, She began to interest him, 

Disrobed of her hood and cloak, Lynne 
saw how slight and graceful she was. Her 
head was classically elegant, and covered 
with masses of blue-black braids, so heavy 
and broad that Lynne wondered how ‘he 
child ever managed to fasten them at all, 
She was a little sallow, to be sure, and 
somewhat thin, and her nose was saucy, 
and retrousse; but the handsome critic im- 
mediately agreed that no face could be really 
plain, with such a pair of eyes in it as Miss 
Madge possessed. Edward had made a mis- 
take. 

**He would be flirting furiously with her 
in an hour,” he said, to himself, 

As if tired of this scrutiny, Madge sud- 
denly raised said eyes, and gave Raleigh a 
tremendous stare. It was done maliciously, 
revengefully. The young lawyer winced 
perceptibly, and moved back his chair. 
Then he saw ber in another light, —sitting 
at Aunt Marchmont’s feet, the saucy head 
bowed, the little dark hands were folded on 
her lap, and the firelight shimmering in 
her bright, black eyes. Aunt Marchmont 
touched the soft braids fondly. 

“‘ Another Christmas, dear’? — 
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The sad, sorrowful face said all that she 
left unfinished. The girl’s lids drooped, 
Heavens, there was really a tear on her 
long lashes. Aunt Marchmont saw it, and 
fell into cenversation with Lynne immedi- 
ately. 

His studies, his admittance to the bar, 
his prospects for the future, — Lynne dis- 
cussed them well, and he really thought 
that girl was interested, until he saw her 
dozing against Aunt Marchmont’s knee, — 
then he concluded sbe*was not. Suddenly 
a chess-board intervened between himself 
and Aunt Marchmont, and Madge, wide- 
awake and impudent, sat herself down on 
one side, 

**Do you play?” 

** Occasionally,” said Lynne. 
favorite game. 

“Better than Griggs?” 

Grizgs! What, had she been wheedling 
that old and respectable person into playing 
chess with her? Raleigh sat down opposite. 
He would let her know how he could 
play. 

He did not yawn again that evening. 
Aunt Marchmont fell asleep in her chair, 
and neither of the two antagonists knew it. 
Mr. Raleigh had found his match. There 
Miss Madge sat opposite him, calm and col- 
lected, and with a skill and coolness emi- 
nently provoking, beat him at his favorite 
pastime again and again. 

Mr. Raleigh bore it serenely at first; then 
he grew impatient, then angry. 

** Hist!’ said Madge, holding up her fin- 
ger mockingly. ‘Aunt Marchmont is 
asleep, —don’t swear! You will do better 
next time,”’ 

Lynne sent his chessmen rolling across 
the table. 

“*Good-night,”’ she said, dancing toward 
the door, and flinging a little laugh over 
her shoulder at him, Lynne went away to 
his own room. 

little monkey,’ he thought. ‘She 
has been laughing at me the whole evening. 
Some day, Miss Margaret Marchmont, I 
will be quits with you, my dear.’” 


It was his 


One fine, sunny morning, Edward March- 
mont appeared at the Hall, dashing and 


handsome as ever. Kate Astley had ac- 
cepted him. 

**Congratulate me, my dear fellow,’’ he 
said, drawing Lynne aside. ‘‘ Half a mil- 


lion, and that Venus! By the way, have 
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you noticed how very infirm Aunt March- 
mont is?”’ 

Yes, Lynne had noticed, 

**Well, — good heavens! who is that 
fright?’ cried the fastidious Marchmont, 
shocked at a sudden view of Madge, run- 
ning across the terrace, with her hood in 
her hand and her hair flying. 

“The protege,—be careful!’ Lynne had 
just time to say. 

She came in; but paused on the thresh- 
old, with black eyes dancing. Edward re- 
ceived a low, mocking courtesy. 

“JT am happy to see you, Lieutenant 
Marchmont. How is your health?” as if 
her life depended on his answer. 

Edward looked well at the graceful figure 
and the saucy dark face before he answered. 
Why, the girs was all but handsome! It 
might be well to cultivate her a little. 

** My health at present is good,” said Ed- 
ward pensively; ** how long it will continue 
so is doubtful.” 

Ah!” 

**I] am troubled with a heart disease,’’ 
sighed Edward, caressing his blonde mns- 
tache; ‘it is violent at times,—I felt the 
symptoms as you came in.” 

** For Heaven's sake,’’ said Lynne. aside, 
‘remember who you are talking to, March- 
mont! Don’t treat that child like one of 
your city flirts?” 

“Congratulate me,” repeated Madge ab- 
sently, transfixing Marchmont with her 
eyes. ‘** Venus, and half a million — that 
fright? —hum! au_ revoir, Lieutenant 
Marchmont;”’ and she was off, humming 


as she went, — 
i * *Go back, my lord, across the moor: 
You are not her darling.’ ”’ 


Raleigh laughed outright, and closed the 
smnall aperture in the window that had be- 
trayed them. He had no more fears for 
Miss Marchmont, 

That night in the old drawing-room Ed- 
ward suddenly heard Aunt Marchmont call 
to him, Lynne and Margaret were playing 
che-s at the other end of the room. He 
turned quickly. 

* Edward,”’ said the old lady, with an ea- 
ger. tremulous face, ‘‘ who is this fine lady 
of yours? Sit here and tell me.” 

He colored a little, and then looked down 
at her biandly. 

**She is a lady, my dear aunt, fitted to 
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rule over any establishment, — beautiful, 
accomplished, — worthy of a king, — any 
number of them, in fact. I consider myself 
a fortunate fellow.” 

With something that sounded like a sigh, 
Aunt Marchmont glanced across to the 
chess-table, 

“IT thought,’’ she said, slowly drawing 
one hand through the other, and speaking 
as if to herself, **I thought to have had it 
different; but it is better so. You were 
not made for each other; it is hard to guide 
young hearts in these things.” 

**Ma’am?”’ interrogated Edward, in bliss- 
ful ignorance of her meaning. 

matter!’ said Aunt Marchmont 
sharply, ‘it wili never be, I tell you! The 
child is not for you.” 

*“*My dear aunt,’’ said Edward, aghast, 
‘*did you intend for me to espouse that — 
that’? —staring over at Madge. 

**No,” curtly. ‘Marry as you choose,’ 
and Aunt Marchmont sank back in her 
chair, and said no more. 

To the last day of his life, Edward re- 
membered that conversation with a pang of 
regret. 

One long, lazy morning, passed in stretch- 
ing his handsome mouth with yawns, and 
teazing the dark, fiery girl, whom he now 
regarded with more interest, since she had 
once been appropriated to himself, and Ed- 
ward, quite satisfied that Aunt Marchmont 
was in a rapid decline, felt that he must re- 
turn to the tender companionship of Kate 
Astley. Raleigh was to follow in the even- 
ing train. 

**] shall resign my commission,”’ he said, 
by way of soliloquy, “‘as soon as the event 
happens. It is deuced queer the old lady 
should have wanted to unite the last of the 
Marchmonts to a girl whose birth and par- 
entage, to say the least, is in an eclipse. 
I’m surprised at her taste. However, that 
girl bas got amazing eyes of her own.” 

He was drawing on his gloves in the hall, 
when he caught a glimpse of those same 
eyes peeping at him through a haif-open 
door, — she was going back to school on tue 
morrow, 

** Marvaret,’ he called pensively, ‘* I'm 
off! ‘It may be for years, and it may ve 
forever,’ you know.” 

** Yes,” said Madge solemnly. 

**T am ordered to the African Squadron,” 
with a sigh. 

my!’ groaned Madge. 
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He advanced considerably nearer, Her 
face had a @Cark, tantalizing beauty that 
ternpted him, 

** Margaret, we may never meet again!’’ 
with dreadful emphasis. 

Her head drooped. He really thought 
there was a tear in her eye. Was it possi- 
bie the little thing liked him? He drew 
nearer still. 

** Margaret, if I should ask you to bestow 
one kiss upon me,—cousinly, you know, 
my dear’? — 

No answer. He was sure now that she 
was crying, 

**Weep not for me, child,’ soothingly: 
**reserve thy tears for a worthier object. 
What might have been,—ah, but the 
kiss”? — 

Still no answer. He put his arm about 
her, —his cheek all. but touched her own. 
Then Miss Margaret darted suddenly back. 
A stinging little cuff that he felt for an 
hour after, administered with remarkable 
science, fell sharply upon Edward March- 
mont’s ears. Madge broke away, with 
dancing eyes, and ran up the staircase, 
sending back to him her shrill, mocking 
luugh. Oh, the little cheat! Edward 
Marchmont, with a very flushed and cha- 


grined face, went on his way, a wiser man. 


CHAPTER IV. 


The Eastern story of Alnaschar is a good 
one to profit by. We are all given, more or 
less, to similar follies, and in the end we 


generally see them meet similar fates. The 
higher we builé our castles, the more sure 
they are to fall. 

A soul went out at midnight, in a lonely 
old chamber of Marchmont Hall. It was 
two years after the date of the last chapter. 
Griggs, faithful to the last, and a dark-eyed 
girl, stood by the bedside, heard the last 
faint word, wept their sad tears on the chill 
hands, as they crossed them on her bosom, 
and then the world knew that Elizabeth 
Marchmont, with all her faults and virtues, 
Was 10 more, 

“And her will?” clamored the multi- 
tude. 

It had been signed and sealed a month 
before. Mason, the grave old iawyer in 
whose office Lynne had studied Coke and 
Blackstone years previous, and who had 
been Aunt Marchmont’s solicitor, coolly 


forwarded the following note to his old pu- 
pil: 


“My DEAR FELLOW, — Your existence 
is quite ignored in the document. Every 
farthing of the real and personal property 
of your deceased relative is bequeathed to 
the young lady known as Margaret March- 
mont. You can condole with the other 
nephew, — your portions are equal.”’ 


Lynne arose and took a turn across his 
office floor, after reading the above. He 


was surprised, but disappointed? no, Ed- 


ward would be the greatest sufferer, —he 
wondered how the news would affect Miss 
Astley,—rumor called her ambitious as 
well as beautiful. So, after all, that little 
dark girl was the mistress of grand old 
Marchmont, —and a princely fortune she 
must have with it, too, Well, it was the 
best thing Aunt Marchmont could have 


done. 

So much fur Lynne’s soliloquy. 

He was strolling along Broadway that 
afternoon, when he encountered the gilt 
buttons and blue coat of Edward. He 
knew by the young gentleman’s sullen 
greeting that the matter was well known to 


him also, 


“How are you?” said Lynne cheerfully, 
linking his arm in Marchmont’s, but wait- 
ing for him to broach the subject. 

*It’s all up with me,’’ answered Edward 
savagely. 

* What is up?” 

“Fortune, love,—everything. I am or- 
dered toa cruise in the Mediterranean, — 
congratulate me.”’ 

** What”? — 

**Yes? One woman has blasted my ex- 
pectaticns, another has broken my heart, — 
confound the whole sex!’’ 

**Miss Astley’’—Lynne vainly endeav- 
ored to begin. 

** Miss Astley,’ with a sneer, ‘informed 
me this morning that our engagewent was 
broken. She had suddenly discovered that 
her heart had deceived her, — meaning that 
she had had a more eligible offer; here is 
the ring.”’ 

He handed it to Lynne, broken in three 
parts, and smiled grimly. 

** Let her go!” he said, tossing the pieces 
into the street. 

Thus fell Edward’s air-castles! He had 
thought them founded so securely that the 
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blow was all the harder to bear. They 
walked on in silence, 

** You are a luckily dog, Lynne,’’ said Ed- 
ward, presently; ‘* crowing rich and famous, 
and better yet, keeping yourself heart-whole. 
Well, this never will kill me. Come up to 
my rooms tonight, won’t you? I shall go 
away so soon, you know.” 

So Edward departed for the far-off Medi- 
terranean. The win‘er that followed was a 
brilliant, busy, but over-tasked one for 
Lynne. He was steadily reaping. as March- 
mont had said, both fame and fortune; and 
the best fame and fortune, too, that man 


can reap, because it was the work of his 
own heart and brain; but, by the spring- 
time, this incessant labor began to tell upon 
him, 

**It will never do,’ said his physician, 
shaking his head, gravely; ‘*you must 
rest.”’ 

** How can I rest here?” despairingly. 

“Here! who said anything about here? 


Take yourself off! Go to Europe, Asia or 
Africa, just as you please, only leave New 
York and this confounded law-office!’’ 
That was how Lynne came to go to Eu- 
rope, having preferred that grand division 
vo Asia or Africa, It must be a flying trip, 
he thought, when he started, for he had no 


time to waste; and unto this decision the 
score or two of eligible beauties who had 
been courting his favor in vain throughout 
the season breathed a fervent amen. He 
had heard no word from Edward, except 
that he had resigned his commission, and 
was traveling somewhere on the continent, 


Possibly they might meet, 


One day in early autumn, Lynne Raleigh, 
brown, bearded and handsome, came down 
from the Rhine and the Alps, with a score 
of other travelers, to indulge in a short 
siesta by the clear green waters of Lago 
Maggiore. He had found lodgings in an 
Italian house, with arched passages and lat- 
ticed windows, set in a garden of cypress 
and mulberry trees. It was a dreamy, si- 
lent place, where, from a vine-hung balcony, 
one could follow the rocky mountain sides 
up to their sharp, blue peaks, descending 
again to the terraced gardens, rank with 
juxuriance and bloom; rocks where the 
broad-leaved aloes clung, some gleam of 
white walls in a distant town; islands, sleep- 
ing purple and dreamy in the hazy sun, 
and far-off down the dark-green water to 
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where the plains of Lombardy lay musky 
and sweet with vineyards, 

Full length on the shore of the lake, 
Lynne lay one afternoon, his sketch-book 
and pencils thrown carelessly down beside 
him; his arms crossed under his head, and 
the wind just lifting his bright, dark hair, 
Far off, the outline of the Alps stood dim 
and shadowy against the sky. The wind 
was heavy with the scents of roses on the 
terraces. The shadows of mountain, grove 
and garden stretched long and dark across 
the lake; it was almost sunset. 

Presently on Lynne’s dull, dreamy ear 


there struck a sound like the soft dip of oars 


in the green water. He remained motion- 
less, listening to it until it seemed almost at 
his feet, then he started up. It was a skiff, 
airy and light, as suited that placid water 
and smiling sky. There were two figures 
seated in it, —a gentleman with his back 
toward Lynne, handling his oars lazily and 
watching his companion like a lynx; and 


that companion, a lady, dressed in black 


from head to foot, and half reclining on a 
seat of scarlet Turkish cushions, trailing 
one white hand through the water behind 
her. 


As they drew nearer, drifting with a slow, 
languid motion, a certain familiar air about 


the movements and figure of the gentleman 
made Lynne regard him with keen atten- 
tion. The blonde curls, the well-poised 
head, the broad shoulders, — where had he 
seen them before? If he would but turn 
for a moment! He would not turn, but 
directly Lynne heard the low voice of the 
lady, and then her companion laughed, and 
that laugh was as familiar to Lynne as his 
own, — it was Edward Marchmont. 

Having recovered from the surprise of 
this discovery, Lynne, himself unseen, pro- 
ceeded to scrutinize the lady. It was a 
purely American face, in spite of its dark 
eyes and hair; oval in form, with a skin 
like marble, and arched, scarlet-red lips, 
The black, dreamy eyes were set under 
beautiful brows, and a cascade of hair was 
gathered away from her face, and, from a 
sumptuous knot behind, fell rippling, as 
she sat down w the scarlet cushions, in 
heavy, purple-black curls, She was looking 
off to the mountains, her lips half-parted, a 
cluster of snowy blossoms in one hand, and 
the other shining like marble in the placid 
water. 

‘*Good Heaven!’ thought Lynne, startled 


into active, eager life by this vision, ‘is it 
the spirit of Maggiore?”’ 

Edward’s wife, more likely; yet that 
could hardly be,—at least, he had never 
heard of such a personage. Lynne gath- 
ered up his sketch-book; they were going to 
land just below, he would go down and 
meet them. There was enough of the 
lover displayed in Edward’s face and man- 
ner, as he assisted the lady from the skiff, 
to lay Lynne’s doubts at rest. He smiied 
as he thought of Kate Astley. There are 
few hearts in this world that possess the 
dreadful capability of breaking. 

Marchmont turned as he heard Lynne’s 
footstep behind him. He looked surprised, 
then blank, then doubtful. 

** Raleigh, as I live! how are you, old fel- 
low, and how came you here?’ 

**How?” said Lynne, coolly, and eying 
the dazzling vision in black, “* why, down 
the Alps, to be sure, as you came yourself, 
I presume; and to himself, ** he does n’t 
mean to present me.” 

Whether be did or did not, mattered lit- 
tle. With a quiet grace that quite upset 
Lynne’s amazed senses, the young lady 
held out her hand to him. 

“IT am very glad to meet you, Mr. Ra- 
leigh!’ 

** Madam —stammered the world-wise, 
self-possessed Raleigh, flushing through his 
handsome skin. 

** Ah, you do not know me?” with a quiet 
little smile. ‘I forgive you, —it is nearly 
three years since we met; I am Margaret 
Marchmont.”’ 

Mag, the castaway, Mrs. Griggs’s found- 
ling? no, but Miss Marchmont, the calm, 
elegant beauty, the heiress of half a mil- 
lion, with a face like the old Greek antiques! 
Edward watched the meeting of those two 
hands jealously. 

“I little thought of this,” said Lynne, 
with dark, admiring eyes. 

**] left America three months ago,’’ said 
Miss Marelimont, gathering up her mourn- 
-ug drapery; *‘my guardian, Mr. Mason. of 


New York, is here with his wife and fam- - 


iy. We are going on to Florence and 
Rome,” 

**Mason! he is an old friend of mine,” 
answered Lynne earnestly; ‘*and where did 
you find Edward?”’ 

** Oh, we did not find him,” with a wicked 
jittle laugh, “*he found us at Frankfort, 
He had seen our names, I believe, in an 
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American paper among a list of passen- 
gers.”’ 

* Will you take my arm, Miss March- 
mont?” interrupted Edward, flushing hot, 

**Hum!’’ said Lynne to himself, suddenly 
enlightened on severa) points, 

Miss Marchmont turned. 

**We shall remain here several days,” 
she said; ‘*Mrs. Mason is not well. The 
house is near by, — you will call?” 

* Yes,” said Raleigh, looking down into 
her soft, black eyes. 

So she bade him good-by, and went away 
with Edward, whose satisfaction was only 
too apparent as he drew her hand through 
his arm, and conducted her from Lynne’s 
vicinity. Such quiet appropriation pro- 
voked Lynne. He watched them until they 
were out of sight among the trees, then 
sauntered away to his lodgings, 

He had not reached them when Edward’s 
quick footsteps overtook him in the path, 
He was still flushed, and he looked at Lynne 
distrustfully. 

** Charming place, is n’t it?” 

* Very,” dryly. 

** Well, what of Miss Marchmont?” as if 
desperate. 

‘She is a rare, pale, queenly Margaret. 
Edward, you are badly in love with her.” 

‘Certainly,’ answered Edward, **she is 
beautiful and rich, — why should n’t I love 
her, pray?” 

**Oh!” said Lynne dryly again. 

**One cannot afford to marry for the sake 
of love, alone, you know,” explained Ed- 
ward, ‘tor, at least, I cannov; but here 
were no thing lacking. Kate Astley, with 
all her vanity, would go mad with envy, to 
look in that faultless face.” 

**What are you doing here, —courting 
her favor?” said Lynne, with matchless ef- 
rontery. 

“TI am trying to preserve Miss March- 
mont from the fangs of old Mason,”’ sail 
Edward, biting his lip; “‘he has got a nou- 
descript son that he is very anxious to Le- 
strow upon her, —that is all.’’ 

**You are very kind,’ said Lynne iron- 
ically. 

They walked on in silence, Edward hals 
angry, half sullen. 

**How long do you remain here?’’ he 
broke out abruptly. 

* Oh, I do not know, —it don’t matter,” 
was the unsatisfactory reply. 

But it did matter, a great deal. He had 
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no business there at all. Nobody but Ed- 
ward had. 

Lynne called upon the Masons the follow- 

ing day. He found Miss Marchmont upon 
the balcony, under a dim, purple shadow of 
vines, her black hair all tucked away behind 
her ears, and with her wicked eyes, alter- 
nately watching Edward Marchmont, guard- 
ing her on one side, and the younger Mason 
on the other,—a pale, astonished looking 
youth, who merely made eyes at the stately 
beauty and left all the conversation to his 
rival, 
Lynne appeared, brilliant, handsome, en- 
tertaining. Miss Marchmont looked around 
for a seat for him. There was a stool un- 
der the vines, — he drew it to her feet. 

** Your guardian has brought me to dine,” 
maliciously; ‘do I interrupt you?” 

**No,”’ said Margaret, ‘“‘ we have nothing 
to interrupt.” 

Edward’s brow lowered,—he had been 
reading to her. Young Mason surveyed 
Lynne as if he had been a gorilla. 

Nevertheless, Lynne maintained his 
ground bravely, and Miss Marchmont’s 
quiet little smiles and sadly aggravating 
glances rewarded him well. Her eyes were 
too bright not to see the toils around her. 
He dined with them, making himself the 
life of the table. Edward sulked like a 
school-boy; but Mason was a jolly host, 
and Miss Marchmont looked a divinity. 
They were going to visit a monastery across 
the lake,— would Lynne go with thei? 
Miss Marchmont came out, looking like a 
Spanish beauty, with her mantilla fastened 
in the Andalusian style, and the plain 
black fan hanging by a silver cord to her 
marble wrist. 

“This is all you need,” said Edward, 
dropping a half-blown, musky rose down on 
her black tresses. Lynne picked it up. 

‘The lily is lovelier than the rose,’’ he 
said. 

It dropped over the balcony, like a crim- 
son star. Something went with it, white, 
filmy, fluttering, —a little lace handker- 
chief, on a sudden breeze. Lynne laid his 
hand carelessly on the vines. 

**No,” said Miss Marchmont, ‘‘I forbid 
it! It can be recovered as we go down.”’ 

For answer, Lynne flung himself over. 
It was a dizzy height, half concealed in a 
tangle of vines. 

‘*He ’ll be dashed to atoms,” said Ed- 
ward carelessly, 
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Miss Marchmont paled to the lips. 

*O George,” to the younger Mason, 
‘call him back, — keep him!” piteously. 

“*Come back!’ roared young Mason, over 
the balcony. 

Lynne had disappeared. There was no 
trace left of his descent. They stood like 
statues, 

‘Let us go down to the boat,’’ said Ed- 
ward; ‘the others are waiting,—he will 
join us,” 

Miss Marchmont walked very slowly, — 
and firially stopped. 

**Some one must go back!’ imperatively, 
“he must be injured.” 

Margaret!”’ 

She made a repellant gesture. 

Wait.” 

Something that might have been a bird, 
but was only the tiny handkerchief fluttered 
into her hand. Lynne looked down from a 
rock above them, with a pale, smiling face, 
There was a blood-stain on the handker- 
chief, 

Edward helped Miss Marchmont into the 
boat, and Lynne unfurled the sail, but 
slowly. 

** Are you hurt?” he heard her soft voice 
say. 

‘*No, —it is nothing,” cheerfully. 

**Shall I thank you for such a foolish 
venture?” 

**T have my reward already.” 

They shot out across the lake, as if 
winged. Miss Marchinont had no more to 
say to Lynne. Edward monopolized her. 
Lynne was left to escort a Miss Mason, 

It was moonlight when they returned 
from the monastery. The lake lay sleep- 
ing with its guard of misty mountains, like 
a great pearl in the white fire of the South- 
ern moon. An echo of voices came softly 
from the latticed windows and distant ter- 
races, and a boatman on the shore sang, — 


* Ave santissima! 
We lift our souls to thee 
Ora pro nobis! 
’T is nightfall on the sea.” 


The pure face beside Edward looked 
dreamily down the lake. 

** And yonder is Italy?” 

**My Italy is here!’ was Marchmont’s 
impassioned answer, as he looked into her 
eyes, 

Lynne shrugged his shoulders, smiling, 
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as they went off up the shore with the Ma- 
sons, each and all waving him a gay good- 
night, 

* Alnaschar again,’’ he said. 


The days went by, one by one,—rare, 
golden-hearted, Southern days. Never did 
sunshine steep such purple into the full 
grape, never did flowers blow, or low winds 
rustle, as in those enchanted days! Lynne 
came and went as he pleased at the Masons; 
it, was the last of their stay; they were talk- 
ing now of Rome and Florence... The 
Mi ses Mason were charmed with Mr. Ra- 
leigh, —so talented, so young, so distingue! 
Of course he had an object in view in call- 
ing there so much, There were three of 
them, — which could it be?”’ 

One evening Lynne found the pleasant, 
sumptuous rooms quite deserted; the party 
were outside somewhere among the mul- 
berry-trees, He paused for a,.moment on 
the balcony, half hidden in green leaves, 
gazing at a soft, red ‘star above the moun- 
tains, Oh the slumbrous sweetness of that 
Southern night! 

A footstep, light as air, tinkled past,—a 
faint perfume from gauzy drapery, and 
dark curls, threaded as if by silver arrows 
by the moonlight, and Margaret passed him 
like a dream. Her dress brushed against 
him, full of that faint perfume; he might 
have touched her. She glided, queenly and 
white, into the room beyond. Presently he 
heard the tinkle of a guitar; she was play- 
ing a wild mountain song of Tyrol. Lynne 
leaned back, hushed, breathless, just seeing 
her faintly in the shadows. 


Suddenly the song ceased. A man’s 


"voice coming from the same room shattered 


the silence with its sharp, passionate plead- 
ing. 

The blood rushed hot through Raleigh’s 
veins. To turn away was to intrude upon 
them, and it was so much the work of a 
moment that he had no time to weigh the 
matter, 

**It can never be,” said the calm, sad 
voice of Margaret Marchmont. ‘Take the 
heritage, if you will,—I care for it only as 
the gift of the only mother I ever knew; 
but my hand—never speak of this again 
to 

“But I love you!’ cried Edward pas- 


sionately. ‘‘It was her wish; she would 
have given you to me years ago.”’ 

Miss Marchmont rose up. 

‘I know the story. You would have 
spurned the gift then; and if you had not, 
I could never have married you. Edward, 
this is worse than useless, Rise up, —let 
us part friends.”’ 

A moment later, and Lynne heard the 
door close violently. She was pacing slowly 
adown the room, when he dared turn and 
look, her white hands clinging together, 
and an indescribable sadness in her air. 

Suddenly his heart stopped its beating, — 
she had.stepped out on the balcony. He 
knew he was discovered; his tall figure was 
the first thing her eyes rested upon, — those 
falcon eyes, slowly dilating with indignant 
scorn! He stepped out of the shadow, and 
confronted her, 

“Pardon me! I could not escape. It 
was nothing of my own seeking, Margaret.” 

She flushed, —the dark eyes drooped. 
He stood up before her in the moonlight. 

** Margaret, do you remember the station 
where you came for me that night? That 
was where I first loved you. Had I no 
right to know whether another was to take 
my treasure from my grasp?” 

She put her white hands before her face, 
with something that was like a cry. 

**T put my heart down here, at last,’’ said 
Lynne, manly and fervent, ‘* The memory 
of the child Madge has been with me al- 
ways; but to you, the beautiful woman, I 
make my offering. Do with it as you will, — 
you are the only love of my life.”’ 

She uncovered her face, then, —that ra- 
diant face, flushed, tremulous, tearful. 

**O Lynne, Lynne! and I have loved you 
so long, too!” 

She was in his arms, on his heart, the 
heart that loved her with a strong man’s 
passionate love. Many things were made 
clear to their eyes in that moment, under 
those arches of purpled vine, with the moon- 
light streaming down over Lago Maggiore! 

They were married at Rome,—a quiet 
little wedding, where Edward was expected, 
but did not appear; and where Mason, sen- 
ior, though sorely disappointed, gave the 
bride away. The heritage of Marchmont 
was no longer to be contended for, — it had 
found its master at last. 
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WILDWOOD MUSINGS, 


BY MOLLIE MITCHELL. 


What calm profound! A silence deep 
Reigns over streamlet, glen, and steep. 
Oppressive calm! scarce e’en a note 
Is trilled by song-bird’s airy throat. 
Yet once, mid this arcana wild, 
A myriad lithsome creatures smiled. 
Here happy lover, trophy laden, 
Sought eagerly the waiting maiden: 
Here chieftain called to council grave 
By freedom’s flame each tawny brave. 
In fancy still I list to hear 
, The ringing war-cry wild and clear; 
But not a sigh, deep felt and low, 
Breathes of a vanished people’s woe. 


O life mysterious, passing brief! 
How swift is fled its joy and grief! 
‘ Seldom is shrined in simple story 
The record of its transient glory. 
No more on hill the beacon’s gleam, 
Nor fleet canoe adown the stream, 
Nor painted files "long mountain path, 
Tell of a nation’s waking wrath. 


Fresh ope the flowers: rare their perfume, 
As bright their odor-breathing bloom, 
Now as when fawn-eyed maids of old 
Sped nimbly o’er the tufted wold. 

The breeze that lingers where they spring 
Bears no shrill death-cry on its wing; 

No sound unwelcome puts to flight 

The rabbit’s gambol brisk and light; 

No step impatient, fleeting past, 

Breaks on the night-hawk’s fretful rest, 
Affrights the owl from brief repose, 
Or shakes the dew off wildwood rose. 


All’s hushed. No relics rich remain, 
No vestige traced in joy or pain, 

Save this gray implement of stone, 

Its carving rude, its use unknown, 
The thought appalls.. Strange, wondrous strange, 
The far-revolving round of change; 

And those weird spirits lost to earth 

Here held the merry round of mirth 

Within this sheltering greenwood nook 

Beside this seeming conscious brook, 

It cannot be ’t is but a train 

Of fantasies which throng the brain; 

Yet this stone poiat’s unpolished span 

Bespeaks the artless toil of man, 
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In reverence meet I seek to press 
With footsteps light the wilderness; 
And yet, however soft the tread, 

°T is o’er a crumbled nation’s dead. 
Prevalent is air and earth with lore, — 
Not fabled images of yore, 

Nor wooing nymph nor glancing fawn, 
But memory of triumphs gone, 


What scenes arise! A camp-fire bright 
Is pictured on the dusky night. 

About its glow in circling grace 

Sit the last victors of the chase: 
Reclines the war-beat chief, elated 

With treasure won and vengeance sated; 
While forth upon the night-wind free 
Wafts the rude pean of victory. 


They ’re gone, those rugged sires renee 
Who for life’s little fiercely fought; 

Gone, like the fragment of a dream; 

Gone, as a bubble from the stream. 

Yet with what unrestrained delight 

The deer they chased o’er plain and height, 
Bore the rich proof of prowess home, 

Their revels held ’neath heaven’s wide dome, 
And found mid legend-haunted grove 

How sweet the boon to live and love! 


In nameless sepulchre they sleep, 

Where slow the writhing wild wines creep. 
No column quaint on shapely base 

Broods gravely o’er their resting-place. 

By winds their hero-deeds were sung, 

By zephyrs low their requiem rung, 

White busy sprite and dancing fay 
Strewed their wild couch with blossoms gay. 
They rest: not hieroglyphs of yore, 
Traditions dim, fantastic lore, 

Nor symbols strange, nor lettered chart, 
Reveal the promptings of the heart. 

So none may know, save he who metes 
To prince and slave life’s flitting sweets, 
How deep it pierced the red man’s heart 
From this uncultured land to part. 

To him ’t was dear: ’t was all he owned, 
Here freedom sat, a queen enthroned; 
And here, where hastening torrents roll, 
Sprang the rude faith that cheered his soul. 
Condenined by right, still merey pleads 
That we about his wrathful deeds 

May cast the dark, Lethean pall, 

And leave him to the God of all. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., September, 1878. 
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A BRAVE GIRL. 


BY ADA F. STRICKLAND. 


Lena Davis was a singing-bird: wherever 
she went might be heard the sweet, cheery 
voice caroling some old ballad. She was 
the very light of the dark old farm-house, 
and of its aged owners, the fond grandpa- 
rents, whose dull ears caught even the faint- 
est notes of her voice. Singing, she went 
into the cellar, or into the garret. She sang 
when she called the cows, and sang while 
she milked them. 

But this evening her voice was strangely 
silent as she picked her way over the stones 
and briers in the rough road she was travel- 
ing in search of the stray cow, whose ab- 
sence would tell materially on the butter 
she was saving to buy a new dress. It was 
as if the finger of Providence had been 
placed on the girl’s lips, sealing them for 
her own good; for this was generally her 
favorite time for song. 

It was almost nightfall, and the way a 
gloomy one, leading her to an old, disused 
graveyard, whose short, sweet grass she 
thought perhaps the lost Daisy was crop- 
ping. Lena would have scorned the idea of 
being afraid to pass through the lonely 
place, but generally it was a comfort to her 
to hear even her own voice break the sol- 
emn stillness, 

But now, as we have said, she was 
strangely silent. Suddenly her light steps 
were arrested by the sound of voices so near 
her that she obeyed her first impulse, and 
shrank closely behind a large tree just in 
time to escape the notice of two men who 
had thrown themselves down on the grase 
beneath another tree only a few yards dis- 
tant. 

If there was anything Lena was afraid of, 
it was a *tramp;”’ and to that species she 
knew these two men belonged by their rag- 
ged clothes, and sticks with bundles thrown 
across them. In the gathering darkness she 
could not see their faces, but each word 
they uttered was plainly audible. 

**T tell you, Dirk,’’ said one of them, half 
rising in his earnestness, “‘ I know the place, 
and the old man always has money about 
the house, There ’s nobody with the old 
folks but the girl, and a half-grown boy, 


who does the chores during the day, but 
goes home at night. I worked there dur- 
ing harvest one summer, and know all 
about 

“Well, what ’s your plan?” asked the 
other. 

‘*Why, just to go and ask fora night’s 
lodging about bed-time. I heard the old 
man boast once that no traveler was ever 
turned away from his door. Once in, I’ll 
manage the rest.” 

* All right, chum,” was the answer. “I 
’m in for anything to raise a little cash. 
But let ’s get into somebody’s barn out of 
the damp. It a’n’t good for the rheuma- 
tics.” 

And grumblingly they arose and walked 
on directly past the shrinking girl, who could 
hear her own heart beat until they were out 
of sight. 

Then, pausing not a moment for thought, 
she ran swiftly on in the opposite direction, 
her thoughts flying with her feet. The 
nearest house was quite a mile away, and 
there she knew a number of men were at 
work. She must reach there, and alarm 
them, and be back home before the tramps 
should come. 

It was not a severe task to one accustom- 
ed to walking, country-born and bred, as 
our little heroine was; but still she was 
slightly out of breath when she reached her 
destination, and a little incoherent in her 
story. But there was one among the hand- 
some young farmers who crowded about her 
who was quick to understand the slightest 
word that fell from those red lips, and in a 
few moments her story and her plan were 
clear to all. 

** You may come as many as you like, and 
as soon as you like, after eight o’clock; but 
not one minute sooner, for fear you fright- 
en them away: and you must not enter the 
house till you hear me singing. I want to 
make sure of the gentlemen.”’ 

She was quite her clear-headed, resolute 
self now, and shook her head decidedly 
when the young farmer aforesaid put on his 
hat to attend her home. 

“No, Will,” she said firmly, but with a 
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smile that softened the refusal, “I must go 
home alone, or they will suspect something, 
and we will lose our game. Good-night.” 

And she was off like an arrow across the 
hill. 

Her plan was well matured before she 
reached the house. Finding the lost Daisy, 
she drove her home, and milked her as care- 
lessly as if such a burden of anxiety did not 
lay upon her heart. 

The old folks were beginning to be very 
anxious about their one pet lamb, and she 
knew she must keep a cheerful face before 
them; but she could not sing. Whenever 
she made the attempt her breath seemed to 
fail her. More than once during that long 
evening grandpa asked, in his joking way, 
*“‘Where is our singing-bird gone, little 
one?” and she gave him some playful an- 
swer, listening, meanwhile, with painful 
earnestness for the heavy tread and knock 
at the door, —knitting with feverish eager- 
ness, or peeling apples with an intentness 
that would have seemed ludicrous to a look- 
er-on not posted in the whys and where- 
fores, 

At last, when the minute-hand of the old 
clock pointed to ten minutes to eight, she 
heard the tread, the knock, and to save her 
life could not repress a nervous shiver. 

‘*Why, kitten! are you getting nervous?” 
laughed the old man, taking the lamp from 
the mantel, and going to the door, 

Knitting and ball fell from her lap as she 
listened. She heard just what she thought 
she would hear, the request for a night’s 
lodging, and the unsuspecting old man’s 
answer, — 

**Come in, come in, friends: I never turn 
a traveler away.” 

Then she arose, and busied herself in an- 
other part of the room to hide her agitation. 
When she had conquered this, she came 
back to the fire, which was very com- 
fortable this chilly autumn evening, staring 
narrowly at the unwelcome guests, 

They were ill-looking fellows, strong as 
“unprincipled and unscrupulous. This she 


saw at a glance; while they, looking fur. 
tively at her from under their heavy brows. 
saw only a bashful girl, whose cheeks red. 
dened and paled in the firelight. 

They were not disposed to be very talka- 
tive. Grandma nodded over her knitting, 
and very soon grandpa said what she had 
been longing to hear. 

** Kitten, fix a bed for these friends.”’ 

Her heart beat faster. She felt the mo- 
ment was near; but there was no sign of 
agitation in the steady little hand that light- 
ed the bedroom lamp, nor the firm step 
across the room, and out into the unused 
chamber. 

She heard no stealthy step behind her, — 
she did not know danger was so near until, 
as she turned to leave the room, she was 
confronted by one of the men she had left 
at the fireside. Her face blanched, but she 
looked steadily at him. 

“Your bed is ready, sir,’”’ she said, at- 
tempting to pass him. 

The next moment the lamp was taken 
from her hand, an arm thrown heavily 
about her, and a hand clasped across her 
mouth. 

**Point to where the old man keeps his 
money, and you and they are safe: refuse, 
and you are at our mercy,’’ whispered the 
coarse voice in her ear. 

The next moment he flung her from him 
in an agony of pain. She had bitten his 
finger through and through. 

And now her clear, loud voice rang out 
through the house in a wild, strange song. 

Before he could reach her again, he was 
thrown heavily to the floor: the room was 
full of armed men, and he saw his game 
was at an end. 

Another pair of arms were around the 
girl, —strong, steady arms from which she 
djd not shrink, and which were to shield 
her through all her future life. And years 
after, Will Denham loved to tell how his 
wife, when she was Lena Davis, conquered 
the burglar with her only weapon, —her 
firm, white teeth. 
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JESSIE’S TOOTHACHE. 


BY ANNA MORRIS. 


“Wife, what do you think has come over 
our Jessie?’ asked old Mr. Lawton, as he 
came into the cheerful kitchen where his 
wife was preparing supper one cold Decem- 
ber evening. 

** Goodness only knows, Abel,’”’ answered 
Mrs.Lawton anxiously. ‘*The child don’t 
seem like herself. I ’m afraid she ’s just 
following her mother.”’ 

And the good woman wiped her eyes with 
the corner of her apron, as she stuoped to 
see if her biscuits were done. 

‘Now don’t go to imagining that!” ex- 
claimed her husband. ‘Jessie ’s young, 
and strong enough, so far as I can see, and 
has had no wretch of a husband to break 
her heart, as our poor Mary had, 

** She telis about its being toothache that 
ails her; but I don’t half believe it. I ought 
to know something about teeth, for I was 
with a doctor all one winter when [ was a 
boy, and folks often used to come in to have 
teeth pulled. I always held their heads: so 
I’ve seen into many a mouth, and I never 
saw a prettier set of teeth than our Jessie 
has got. I put on my big specs the other 
day, when she said ‘toothache,’ and took 
her to the window, where I could see real 
good; and there was n’t a speck or spot on 
them. 

**When I said so, she colored up, and 
said something about ‘neuralgia.’ Now I 
don’t know much about these new-fangled 
names; but, still, toothache is toothache, 
and I don’t believe Jessie has it. Don’t 
you think, wife, that perhaps she is pining 
for some of her fine city friends?” 

**No, indeed!” cried Mrs, Lawton. “She 
is n’t a bit set up since she came home, for 
all she went to balls and parties and such 
places all winter; and she never worked so 
well, or seemed so anxious to be busy at 
something all the time. No, it can’t be 
that; and yet she’s pining away. I can see 
her grow paler and thinner every week. 
Somehow, all the spring has gone out of 
her.” 

Well,” said the old man sadly, some- 
thing must be done. We can’t see her fad- 
ing away before our eyes, and not try to 


help her. Can’t you get her to tell you 
what is the matter? Women always have 
a way of coaxing such things out of chil- 
dren.” 

** Ah, yes, Abel! but the trouble is, Jes- 
sie is hardly to be called achild now. She 
is eighteen,”’ 

“Is she so old? I forgot: she always 
seenis to me like a little girl.”’ 

And the old man sat mournfully gazing 
into the fire. 

“‘ There is only one thing that she seems 
to feel an interest in,’’ remarked his wife, 
after a pause; ‘‘ and that isin going to the 
postoffice every night. If it is cold or 
stormy, and I tell her she had better not go, 
she always says, — 

“**Oh, I would rather! 
like his paper.’ 

**Sometimes I have wondered if there 
could be any one she wanted to meet in the 
village; but I can’t think of any one she 
knows, —and, besides, I think she would 
mention it,” 

The conversation was here interrupted by 
the entrance of Jessie,—a pretty, delicate- 
looking girl,— who responded affectionately 
to her grandparents’ fond greeting, but soon 
relapsed into silence, 

A close observer would have seen at once 
that something weighed heavily on the girl’s 
spirits, — something far more serious than a 
toothache, or regrets for her gay city life; 
but, whatever it was, she gave way to no 
selfish repining. 

She helped her grandmother till the even- 
ing work was done, filled her grandfather’s 
pipe, and placed the lamp so that he could 
see to read the paper, then took her knit- 
ting, and worked as steadily as the old lady 
herself, until nine o’clock arrived ; the hour 
when, as Mr. Lawton expressed it, ‘all 
honest folks should be in bed.”’ 

Then, with a cheerful “‘ good-night,”’ she 
went to her own room; but the cheerfulness 
vanished as she locked the door, and it was 
a white, weary face that the little mirror 
reflected as she sat her lamp on the table. 

**T hope I did not look like that down- 
stairs!’ she said, with a start. ‘‘ There is. 


Grandpa will 


if 
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no use in showing that anything troubles 
me, and grandpa and grandma would fret 
themselves ill if they even fancied I was 
not the same light-hearted child they have 
always seen me. Despite all my efforts to 
talk and laugh as usual, I know I am often 
dull and sad; and so when grandpa asks 
what ails me, I always say the toothache, 
I have heard him say that girls always com- 
plain of the headache when they are out of 
spirits; so 1 thought I would choose some 
other ailment as my excuse.”’ 

She drew a chair to the window, and sat 
looking out at the quiet starlight, until, re- 
membering that ‘‘ grandma might see her 
light, and feel worried,’’ she hastily un- 
dressed, and, extinguishing it, crept into 
bed, — not to sleep, but to think and won- 
der and perplex herself ail night over her 
secret troubles, which it is quite time to ex- 
plain to the reader, 

Jessie had been invited the previous win- 
ter to visit some cousins who lived in New 
York. It was not her intention to stay 
more than a month when she left home; 
but the month passed, and her cousins 
said, — 

“O Jessie! you cannot go till this grand 
ball that we have anticipated so long is 
over.”’ 

Then the opera claimed her attention; 
and in the spring and early summer some 
trip or pleasure excursion seemed always 
ready to defer her departure, so that it was 
August before she returned to her grandpa- 
rents, — who at first thought their darling 
brighter and more beautiful than ever. 

And so she was; for there had come to 
her a glimpse of a love that had made her 
very existence a delight. 

Wherever she had been with her cousins, 
she had met Roger Atherton, a talented 
young man, who was just endeavoring to 
establish himself in New York as a den- 
tist. 

Dr. Atherton’s attentions had been quite 
sufficiently marked to cause her cousins to 
make many a teasing observation; but Jes- 
sie cared little for that so long as she met 
the friendly smile and greeting day after 
day. ~ 

There had been no formal engagement, 
but a mutual understanding seemed to ex- 
ist between the two; and now, as poor Jes- 
sie turned her head wearily on her pillow, 


she recalled but too vividiy their parting in- 
terview, when, after promising to visit her 


at her home ere many months had passed, 
Dr. Atherton had added, — 

** And I may write? I must write often, 
for the time will seem so long before I can 
steal even a few days from my business, — 
certainly not before the Christmas holi- 
days.” 

She remembered her own half-embar- 
rassed laugh, as she answered, to evade his 
earnestness, — 

***Out of sight, out of mind,’ you know. 
You will soon forget me when I am gone.”’ 

And he had eagerly rejoined, — 

“You cannot believe that of me!” 

So, after a little more urging, she had 
given a shy promise to answer his letters, 
and he had written her grandfather's ad- 
dress in his note-book with fervent thanks, 

And now it was winter, and she had not 
heard one word from him since that August 
evening. Was it any wonder that the poor 
girl’s cheek grew pale? or that her favorite 
walk had been to the postoffice? 

**T cannot understand it,’’ she sighed for 
the thousandth time. ‘‘ He seemed so good 
and true. Could he have been merely amus- 
ing himself with the little country girl all 
the time? I cannot believe that; and cer- 
tainly my cousins thought his attentions 
were in earnest: they tormented me enough 
about him. 

**Even they have not mentioned him, — 
though that is not strange, for they have 
hardly got settled at home since their hur- 
ried European trip. 

**It is of no use for me to try to guess the 
reason. The more I think of it, the more 
perplexed I grow.” 

Nevertheless, think she did until early 
morning; when at last, quite worn out, she 
fell asleep, to be awakened by her grand- 
mother, who told her husband that Jessie 
could not have much the matter with her, 
after all, or she would not sleep so soundly, 

But Mr. Lawton, more observant than his 
wife, noted the heavy eyes and listless man- 
ner of the girl, and drew his own conclu- 
sions, 

**T will find out what this means in some 
way,” he said to himself. 

For several evenings it might have been 
noticed that the old gentleman had business 
that detained him until long after his usual 
hour. Never in the village, however, —al- 
ways in some other direction, —so that Jes- 
sie was still left to be letter-carrier, 


Yet had Jessie been less absorbed in her 
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own sad thoughts she might have seen 
something that looked suspiciously like her 
grandfather’s head behind the high desk in 
a grocery store kept by a friend of his, and 
next door to the postoffice. From this hid- 
ing-place Mr. Lawton watched, — seeming 
merely to have dropped in to see his old ac- 
quaintance, — hoping to ascertain if Jessie 
met any one in her walks; and soon after 
she passed, on her way home, he would cau- 
tiously follow, keeping her in sight till she 
was too far on her homeward route for any 
one to join her, 

“That is of no use,” he said, after a few 
days of this watching; ‘‘ and I hate to play 
the spy besides, though Heaven knows it is 
for her own good. I must try some other 
plan; but what it shall be I hardly know.” 

A night’s reflection settled this question 
apparently, for the old gentleman next day 
deposited in the postoffice a letter addressed 
to Miss Delia Lawton, —one of the cousins 
whom Jessie had visited, — which contain- 
ed an urgent invitation for her to make Jes- 
sie a visit. 

**She says you want to see a real New- 
England winter,” he added artfully, “‘and I 
want to surprise her; so just leave your 
balis and theatres, and come at once, in 
time for a good New-Year’s frolic.” 

**Perhaps I can find out something from 
her,’’ he soliloquized, as he walked slowly 
home. ‘At least there is a chance, and I 
must not neglect anything that may make 
my little girl as happy as she used to be. I 
don’t want to acknowledge it to her grand- 
mother; but the child looks altogether too 
much like her mother to suit me.”’ 

Christmas had come, and poor Jessie, re- 
membering what happiness she had antici- 
pated at this season, felt more desolate than 
ever, though she still tried to seem bright 
and cheerful when with her grandparents, 

She’ had begged so hard to be excused 
from attending the ball, which almost inva- 
riably ushers in the new year in a country 
village, that her grandmother finally con- 
sented, though she said, — 

“I think it is foolish for you to be mop- 
ing at home when all the girls are going. 
And so many invitations as you have had, 
too: why, almost every young man in town 
has been here to tease you to go with him.”’ 

“Then, grandma,” said Jessie, with an 
attempt at a smile, “‘I am sure it is best 


that I concluded not to go; for I could n't 
possibly have accepted all their invitations, 
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and those I refused would perhaps have 
been jealous of the favored one.” 

Mrs. Lawton shook her head. 

** But I don’t see why you won’t go,’’ she 
persisted. ‘“‘If you were sick, of course I 
should n’t expect you to; but” — 

“But you forget how much I have com- 
plained of toothache lately,” interrupted 
Jessie, seizing this advantage. ‘* Now don’t 
you honestly think, grandma, that it would 
be bad for the toothache?”’ 

** Well, I suppose it would,” admitted the 
old lady reluctantly; “but still I should 
think you would like to go,” 

“But I should n’t,” said Jessie decidedly; 
‘and I am sure you won’t send me against 
my will, grandma,”’ she added coaxingly. 

And there the matter ended. 

The 30th of December came, a clear, cold . 
day. The sleighing was perfect, and every 
one was talking of tomorrow’s bail, which it 
was prophesied would be the most brilliant 
ever known in that quiet place. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lawton and Jessie were 
just seated at their supper, when a sound 
of sleigh-bells stopping at their door was 
followed by a vigorous rap. 

The old man rose quickly to answer the 
summons, shutting the inner door carefully 
behind him. Jessie and her grandmother 
heard a confused sound of voices and steps. 

In another moment the door burst open, 
and Jessie was nearly smothered with kisses 
before she comprehended that it was her 
cousin Delia who was hugging her and 
laughing and talking all in a breath. 

*“O you darling!’ she went on. ‘‘I am 
so glad to see you, and so much obliged to 
Uncle Abe) for inviting me! And this is 
Aunt Martha, I know, though you are not 
polite enough to introduce me.” 

And, quitting the bewildered Jessie for a 
moment, she returned Mrs. Lawton’s cor- 
dia) greeting most heartily. 

** May I hope for a word of welcome, Miss 
Jessie?” asked a well-remembered voice. 

And Jessie looked up in surprise to see 
Dr. Atherton standing before her. 

She could not help the one look of joy, 
and he saw it; but she froze instantly, and 
replied, with a haughtly bend of her pretty 
head, — 

** Any friend of my cousin’s is welcome.”’ 

For the thought had flashed over her that 
he had deserted her for Delia. 

“You must give him more of a welcome 


than that,” cried her cousin, who had re- 
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turned to her side, “though I admit that 
he deserves a good scolding.” 


** Listen to me, Jessie,’’ she continued, in 
@ more serious tone, as Jessie murmured 
something about helping her grandmother, 
who was bustiing about, preparing a sub- 
stantial supper for the travelers: “‘listen to 
me.”’ 

And she drew her to a distant corner, and 
continued, — 

**T have not seen Dr. Atherton since our 
return from Europe till two days ago. Then 
he called, anc in the course of conversation 


~ I mentioned that I was to start for Vermont 


the next day. 

*** For Vermont?’ he repeated. * Have you 
friends there?’ 

*T laughed at that, and said, — 

*“**Have you then forgotten my Cousin 
Jessie” 

***No, indeed! he answered, with a sud- 
den eagerness which I did not understand; 
‘but she lives in New Hampshire.’ 

*“** You are mistaken,’ I replied: ‘she has 
always lived at Concord, Vt.’ 

“¢What a fool I am!’ he exclaimed, 
springing up, and pacing the room in an ex- 
cited manner. 

** « Have you received any conclusive proof 
to that effect?’ I asked, dying with curiosity 
to know what was the matter. ‘Suppose 
you constitute me the judge?’ 

“Then it all came out, Jessie. He had 
by mistake written ‘Concord, N. H.,’ in- 
stead of ‘Concord, Vt.,’ in your address, 
and all his letters have gone there; while 
you have been starving for them, you poor 
litile goose! Why did n’t you confide in 
me? I would have made it straight, long 
ago,’’ concluded the young lady, forgetful 
of her sojourn in foreign lands. 

** All I can say is that New-Hampshire 
Postmasters must be uncommonly stupid, or 


they would have guessed what the matter 


was,” she added, as she motioned Dr. Ath- 
erton to approach, and glided’ away. 

** May I venture to hope for forgiveness?” 
he asked, inalowtone. ‘I do not know 
how I could have made such a blunder; but 
I always believed you lived in New Hamp- 
shire, and fancied you had forgotten me. 
But indeed, Jessie, you have not been the 
only sufferer,’ he concluded. 

Jessie’s answer was but/a look, and a tim- 
id pressure of the hand that had taken hers; 
but it sufficed for Dr. Atherton, who, lead- 
ing her forward to her grandparents, in a 
few clear, manly words explained the whole 
affair. 

When they were once more seated around 
the table, Mr. Lawton, with a sly glance at 
Jessie’s happy face, said, — 

**T guess you were right, Jessie, and that 
all that ailed you was toothache; or at least 
something that only a dentist could cure.’’ 

His wife, not quite understanding the 
joke, exclaimed, — 

**Oh, yes, indeed! how lucky! Now, Jes- 
sie, perhaps Dr. Atherton can cure your 
toothache, and you can go to the ball, after 
all. Iam sure Delia would like it.” 

**A ball?” cried Delia. ‘Of course I 
should! I did not quite know whether I 
should be expected to dress like an Esqui- 
mau or a Hottentot up here: so I prepared 
for either emergency by wrapping myself in 
furs, and putting my Paris ball-dresses in 
my trunk; and we will dress in the latest 
style, Jessie, and astonish the natives.” 

Both resolutions were duly carried out, 
The village escorts all imagined that Jessie 
had expected her city friends, and refused 
them in consequence. The cousins were 
the obsérved of all observers at the ball, and 
no one ever heard anything more of Jessie’s 
toothache, 


THINK BEFORE YOU SPEAK. 


Do not offend your weak brother. How 
many great men have testified that their 
whole lives have been influenced by some 
single remark made to them in their boy- 
hood! And who cannot recall words spoken 
to himself in his childhood, to which, per- 


haps, the speaker attached no importance, 
but which sank deep and immovable into 
his memory, and which have never lost 
their power over him? Make sunlight! 
The world at best is dark enough. Do what 
you can to make it more cheerful and happy. 
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MY SECRET. 


BY PETER MACINTYRE. 


In the experience of the majority of men 
the golden sands of time slip through the 
hour-glass of life so gradually and lightly 
that their swift passage is scarcely per- 
ceived. You'h merges into middle age, 
and middle age gives place to-senility; but 
no defining line marks the exact period of 
transition, and scarcely does a man become 
aware that he is no longer young ere he 
awakens to the consciousness that he is old. 

With myself, however, the case was dif- 
ferent. The roseate hues of hopeful youth 
did not, as is usual, melt imperceptibly into 
the soberer tints of manhood, — they faded 
suddenly, with a rude shock, and in a most 
unexpected manner. By one mad, unpre- 
meditated action I was all at once trans- 
formed from a buoyant-hearted, careless- 
natured, though temporarily unhappy, boy, 
into a man with a scheming brain, and a 
heavy heart weighted with a horrible secret. 

The iron entered into my soul on a cer- 
tain summer afternoon when I had just 
attained the age of nineteen, and when, 
awakening, as it were, from a delirium of 
jealous passion, I found myself bending 
over the prostrate form of a youth some 
few years older than myself. A disfiguring 
wound upon the temple of the ashen-hued 
face before me riveted my gaze; and when, 
with an effort, I tore away my eyes, it was 
but to fix them, in turn, with sickening dis- 
may, upon a sharp-pointed stone which I 
held in my grasp. At length, with a wild 
cry of agony and remorse, I threw myself 
upon the ground beside my dead friend, — 
beside the one being upon whom until with- 
in the past few weeks I had expended the 
whole warmth of an ardent and affectionate 
nature. Sydney West had been to me as 
Jonathan to David, as Damon to Pythias; 
and I had slain him! What words can ex- 
press my horror as this conviction forced 
itself upon me? The crime I had commit- 
ted had been as far as possible from my in- 
tention when, a few moments before, trans- 
ported by a sudden ebullition of rage, I had 
seized the stone, and struck the fatal blow; 
and now, when I saw what I had done, I 
felt that my own life would be all too poor 


a price to pay could I but redeem the ac- 
tion. 

To hasten to the nearest magistrate, con- 
fess my deed, and deliver myself up to jus- 
tice, was indeed my first powerful impulse. 
But I was young, and the love of life was 
strong within me. The instinct of self- 
preservation soon asserted itself, and ere 
long I was as feverishly anxious to escape 
the consequences of my guilt as I had been 
before to suffer for them. 

An eager, searching glance, directed to- 
ward the only quarter whence the catastro- 
phe might have been observed, showed me 
that discovery was not imminent. Before 
me lay an undulating landscape, fertile in 
foliage, and presenting rich stretches of pas- 
turage, on which grazed numerous sheep, 
and a few cattle, but where no human be- 
ing was within sight. Behind and to the 
right and left of me rose low walls of rock 
surmounted by overhanging trees, thickly 
planted, and screening perfectly the small, 
natural alcove in which I stood. Built upon , 
that higher ground, as I well knew, was a 
large, one-storied building, the sole habita- 
ation within a mile; but it stood at some 
hundreds of yards’ distance, and I had little 
fear that my agonized cry could have reach- 
ed the ears of its inmates. 

Encouraged, therefore, by the belief that 
so far my terrible crime was known only to 
myself, I sprang from the kneeling posture 
I had until’ now retained, and, while my 
heart palpitated audibly with terror, com- 
menced to drag my unfortunate victim be- 
hind the concealment of a few bushes which 
grew at the foot of the cliff to my rear. 
This purpose effected, I stood for an instant 
to take a last look at him whose companion- 
ship had for years been the chief happiness 
of my life, but the remembrance of whom 
must, I conceived, constitute h«nceforth its 
bitter curse and misery. 

Ah! shall I ever forget that moment? 
Thirty years have passed since it occurred, 
yet the agony and horror of it are still as 
fresh in mind as though it had been but of 
yesterday. How cruel seemed the birds, as, 
in mockery of my misery, they sang their 


lively carols in the trees overhead! How 
hateful and unfeeling were the bright sun’s 
rays piercing the foliage, and mottling with 
light and shade those white, upturned fea- 
tures! And how fascinating in its unutter- 
able loathsomeness was that huge spider 
which I observed to cease from its spinning 
in the bush above, and slowly to lower 
itself, with bloated body, and long, out- 
stretched legs, toward the face of my friend! 
Ere it alighted, I turned and fled, and skirt- 
ing a terrace of shelving ground soon reach- 
ed a tree to which some hours before I had 
attached my horse. Vaulting upon the an- 
imal’s back, I leaped a hedge, galloped 
across a couple of fields, and, without hav- 
ing encountered a single person, gained a 
lane which led from that Australian sheep- 
farm out on the high-road to Melbourne. 

The same evening, my passage taken in 
an assumed name, I was the occupant of a 
cabin on board a sailing-vessel which was 
being slowly tugged out of the harbor of 
that flourishing town, The vessel was a 
large one, bound for England, and, in addi- 
tion to a heavy freight of merchandize, it 
carried several passengers. 

And now, leaving undescribed the anguish 
and torture of that never-to-be-forgotten 
night, as, with sleepless eyes and restless 
brain, I turned incessantly from side to side 
in my narrow berth, I will in a few brief 
sentences introduce myself more particu- 
larly, and explain the fortuitous circum- 
stances which led to my being burdened 
with the awful secret already revealed, 

At the age of four I was left an orphan 
under the guardianship of a rich uncle, to 
whom I was heir. My uncle was a book- 
worm, and as selfishly absorved in his stud- 
ies as any miser could be in the accumula- 
tion of wealth. His temper-was eminently 
ungenial, and my memory furnishes no in- 
stance of even a momentary gleam of ten- 
derness exhibited toward me by him. The 
sum of care which he seemed to have 
thought it necessary to bestow upon his or- 
phaned charge was the providing him, in 
the first place, with a hard-featured, ill-dis- 
positioned nurse, and afterward with a 
stern, undemonstrative governess. Such, 
therefore, having been the associates of my 
childish years, it is scarcely to be wondered 
at, that when, at the age of thirteen, I was 
sent to an expensive private school, | knew 
the meaning of the word “love” only in 
theory. In less than a fortnight, however, 
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from the time of my arrival there, an at- 
tachment, strong and passionate in propor- 
tion as its birth had been dilatory, had 
sprung up for a school-companion,. 

My senior by three years, Sydney West 
was a handsome, healthy boy, bold, clever, 
and energetic. In person as well as mind I 
was greatly his inferior; but his friendship 
afforded me protection and happiness, and 
I in return gloried in his physical and men- 
tal superiority without experiencing a sin- 
gle twinge of jealousy upon its account, or 
on account of the popularity-he enjoyed. 
Not one serious quarrel did we have during 
the whole course of our common-schoo)-life, 
and when Sydney was about to enter the 
academy for the college,‘I worked hard to 
prepare myself to enter Oxford at the same 
time. But our plans for doing so were frus- 
trated by an unexpected misfortune. 

Through the failure of several leading 
mercantile houses in Liverpool, Mr. West, 
Sydney’s father, who was the owner of a 
large shipping warehouse in that town, was 
brought to the ground. His ruin was com- 
plete, and, instead of being sent to the Uni- 
versity, and provided, as hitherto, with a 
liberal allowance of pocket-money, Sydney 
was inforined that he must in future depend 
upon his own exertions fora livelihood. In 
a few weeks, accordingly, from the receipt 
of this disastrous news, young West was on 
his way to Australia, then regarded as the 
El Dorado of fortune-hunters, and I was 
disconsolate. It may perhaps seem an ex- 
aggeration of sentiment to say that a por- 
tion of my very life appeared to have been 
torn from me with the departure of my 
friend; but it is nevertheless true that I so 
mourned his absence, and pined for his 
companionship, that I presently fell into a 
delicate state of health, 

Consumption was supposed to be heredi- 
tary in our family; and when, after a year 
at college, I returned home pallid and ema- 
siated, a long sea-voyage was recommended 
by the medical practitioner who had been 
called in to attend me. With infinite de- 
light I seized upon the suggestion, and hav- 
ing obtained from my uncle permission to 
visit Australia, my gratification almost ef- 
fected a permanent cure. Extreme liberal- 
ity in the matter of money allowance had 
always been my guardian’s most pleasing 
idiosyneracy, and it was with a supply of 
funds plentiful to extravagance, some good 
introductions to residents at Medvourne and 
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Sydney, and permission to remain on the 
continent, if I chose, a year, that I had but 
two months before landed in Australia. 
And now I was leaving it again; and under 
what circumstances! Like a fevered dream 
seemed the events of these two months, as 
I recalled them in sequence, lying with ach- 
ing, horror-struck heart in my confined 
cabin. 

How well I recollected the first joy of 
meeting my friend, and how soon it was 
overclouded by an intuitive perception, in 
spite of his warm welcome, that his heart 
was no longer so wholly mine as it had once 
been my happiness to believe! How well, 
too, I recollected the confirmation of my 
suspicions, when, on my first visit to Bush- 
land Farm, I was introduced to Kathleen 
O’ Hagan, only child and heiress of the rich 
Irish settler who had hired Sydney West, at 
a fabulous salary, to assist him in the busi- 
ness of sheep-breeding! Scarcely did it need 
that I should surprise his admiring glances, 
surreptitiously cast upon her, or note the 
tender respect of his address, in order to 
guess that Sydney was in love with his em- 
ployer’s daughter. For how could any one 
look unmoved upon that superb beauty? 
how gaze with indifference into those dark, 
lustrous eyes, or upon that lovely blue- 
black hair coiled round a head perfectly 
shaped, and poised above a figure every line 
and movement of which was grace itself? 
No, it was certainly no wonder that my 
friend should admire Kathleen O’ Hagan: 
neither did it appear to me marvelous that 
he should love her when once I had heard 
that rippling, hearty laughter which im- 
printed a sunny dimple in the smooth, rich- 
ly tinted cheek, and testified to a nature at 
once innocent, simple, and warm. As well 
blame a man for rejoicing in blue skies, 
bright flowers, and sun-lit landscapes as for 
feeling the charm of Katie’s presence, Yet 
that I did blame Sydney West for feeling 
that charm is unquestionable; and it is also 
unquestionable that with each successive 
and almost daily repeated visit to the farm 
I felt more and more angry with him for 
manifesting such feeling. 

My temper, under this constant provoca- 
tion, became uneven and disagreeable, and 
my treatment of my friend strange and mo- 
Did he guess the cause? Did he see 
that an ugly demon of jealousy had taken 
possession of my heart? and that, under its 
influence, the perfections of his person, for- 
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merly my pride, had grown obnoxious ta 
me? that his pleasant manners, agreeable 
voice, and fluency of speech had become as 
so many thorns in my sideyeach a separate 
injury and grievance done to myself? Did 
he guess that I too was in love with Kath- 
leen O'Hagan? He did not appear to do so, 
neither did Katie herself seem to suspect it; 
perhaps because I gave little outward evi- 
dence of my sentiments, or perhaps because 
they were too much absorbed in a study of 
each other to note such evidences as did ex- 
ist. Why, oh, why, seeing so cleariy as I 
did where her preference lay, had I not the 
moral courage to deprive myself of Kath- 
leen’s society? to tear myself away from the 
source of temptation to those evil feelings 
which had become my tormentors? 

What a fool, what a wretched, weak fool, 
did I now seem to myself, as | writhed in 
my berth on board the ‘Ocean Star,’’ go- 
ing over and over again in my mind, with 
torturing precision, every detail of that last 
disastrous interview with Sydney, recalling 
huw, upon approaching the farm, — which 
lay at the distance of twelve miles from Mel- 
bourne, — I liad caught sight of him in the 
lower flelds of the estate, and had joined 
him there; how, by some sharp, discourte- 
ous words, I had led to a quarrel; how we 
had wandered into the secluded spot already 
described; and how I had then, on slight 
provocation, lost entire command of my pas- 
sion, and, lifting a stone, had, with it in my 
hand, struck him with deadly violence upon 
the temple! 

And now, alas! I was a fugitive from jus- 
tice, seeking to escape the punishment of a 
crime committed without premeditation, 
and for which I would have given worlds to 
atone! I had taken a life almost as dear to 
me as myown. I had slain my one, my 
true, my most beloved friend. And now, 
to add to the poignancy of my sufferings, | 
knew that the cause of my ill-feeling toward 
him had been pitiably out of proportion to 
its awful result. With the death of my 
friend, all love for Kathleen O’ Hagan had 
vanished as completely as morning mist 
vanishes at the approach of the sun. As 
though a curtain had been lifted from my 
eyes, I saw that the sentiments with which 
I had regarded her had been only those of 
boyish fancy, fed by a warm imagination, 
stimulated by example, and inflamed by 
jealousy. My love for Katie had been a 
passing sentiment: my love for Sydney was 
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a ilove true and enduring as life. And I had 
left him dead among the bushes! I had, 
with my own hand, cut short his young life 
just as it was épening before him bright 
with the signs of future prosperity, and 
blissful with reciprocated love. 

The voyage of the “Ocean Star’? from 
Melbourne to Liverpool occupied nearly 
four months; and as I look back at it now 
it seems as though the whole passage must 
have appeared to me like one prolonged 
nightmare, Striving to look and act like 
au ordinary person, I went about among my 
fellow-passengers, feeling all the time as 
though the brand of Cain were upon my 
brow, and as though, somehow or other, 
they could not fail to guess at my horrible 
secret. To my own mind that secret was 
ever present. Alone in my cabin, pacing 
the deck, conversing with those around me, 
or seated at meals, I saw always before my 
eyes that white face under the cliff, with 
the mottled light and shade upon it, and 
the huge spider in the act of descent. I 
had, moreover, constantly to endure the 
dread of pursuit and capture; and seldom 
in the day-time was my gaze diverted from 
the quarter whence danger on this score was 
to be apprehended. How I trembled and 
shuddered as from time to time a vessel 
would appear in our wake; and how oppres- 
sive was my terror when, as once or twice 
happened on the voyage, we were bespoken 
by such! 

The most dreadful portion, however, of 
that most dreadful voyage was, without 
question, the three days when, in crossing 
the Tropic of Capricorn, we lay becaimed. 
The sufferings of Coleridge’s ‘* Ancient Ma- 
riner’’ were as nothing to mine when, like 
an unwieldy carcass, our great ship lay 
without power or motion upon those shin- 
ing. rippleless, purgatorial waters. During 
those three days I neither ate nor slept; 
and as their slow hours dragged themselves 
away | felt that I must certainly go mad. 
As a matter of fact I did become ili, and it 
was more than a week after a tardy breeze 
had at length sprung up, which carried us 
across the calm belt, and we were agan 
speéding northward, that the fever of brain 
and irritation of nerves from which I suf- 
fered subsided sufficiently to allow me to 
leave my cabin. When I re-appeared upon 
deck I probably looked, as I felt, very fee- 
ble and wretched; and it js from this time 
that I date the kind, indeed almost moth- 


erly, attention which I received from a lady 
on board, 

Mrs. Carleton was, as I learned from a fel- 
low-passenger, a widow of but a few weeks’ 
standing. Her. husband had been a mis- 
sionary clergyman, of good family, who had 
labored in an interior county in New South 
Wales, and whose death, it was reported, 
had left his wife and daughter very ill-pro- 
vided for. The two were now returning to 
their native country, their fresh black dra- 
pery and grief-impressed countenances giv- 
ing evidence of the recent bereavement. 
From the first these ladies had attracted 
general consideration and respect, and even 
I, notwithstanding my internal distractions, 
had not failed to observe them somewhat 
closely. 

Neither were, strictly speaking, beautiful, 
but both possessed—the daughter in an 
eminent degree—a singular charm. Tall, 
and elegant of figure, Edith Carleton, at 
seventeen, with her calm, pale face, and 
clear hazel eyes, looked just the kind of girl 
to be rightly compared to a lily. Purity of 
mind and sweetness of disposition manifest- 
ed themselves in each lineament of her face, 
and in every word she uttered; and when I 
gazed at her—as [ sometimes did from a 
distance —I felt as though I were a fallen 
spirit regarding from the depths of woe an 
angel of light. Never of my own choice did 
I approach or address her: to have done so 
would have appeared to me a kind of sacri- 
lege. But occasionally, when her mother 
was with me, she would come and stand by 
her side, joining in the conversation, and 
glancing at me from time to time with a 
pitying expression which deeply touched 
me, and which brought me for a brief inter- 
val a kind of temporary relief. 

Nothing, however, could for long miti- 
gate, in any sensible degree, my trouble, 
and as we neared the coast of England my 
dread of arrest increased, A vessel carry- 
ing news of the murder might very easily 
have preceded us in arrival, and | might, 
accordingly, be arrested upon landing. 
But, probable as this supposition appeared 
to my overwrought imiugination, the event 
proved otherwise. No person bearing the 
slightest resemblance to a law-officer board- 
ed our vessel from the tug which met us at 
the mouth of the Mersey; no inquiry was 
made for me either under my rightful name 
of Henry Carruthers, or under that I had 
assumed of Charles Matheson; no opposi- 
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tion was offered to my landing on the Liv- 
erpoo! floating-docks, nor did any obstacle 
present itself to my taking a cab, and hay- 
ing myself and my effects conveyed to the 
Lime-Sireet Station. Booking thence, I 
secured a ticket by the night-mail about to 
start for London, judging correctly that in 
no other city perhaps in the world could 
there be found greater facilities for hiding 
myself from the pursuit which my fears still 
painted as inevitable, 

On reaching the capital my first step was 
to select carefully every article in my pos- 
session, of whatsoever description, on which 
my name had been inscribed, and to pack 
these, together with ali my linen, in a port- 
manteau, This I caused to be labeled with 
a fictitious name, and despatched to an ob- 
scure Scottish village, with directions that 
it was to be left at the station till called for. 
My next proceeding was to wander for some 
weeks from hotel to hotel, from boarding- 
house to boarding-house, never fur two con- 
secutive nights sleeping beneath the same 
roof. Having thus, as I thought, taken 
what precautions I could to insure safety, I 
established myself in respectable lodgings, 
and began to look out for some method of 
supporting a life to which I still clung in 
spite of its apparent undesirableness, 

On leaving Melbourne, I had drawn from 
its principal bank ihe whole sum of money 
which had been placed there to my credit; 
but though this was considerable when 
viewed merely as the provision for a year’s 
travel and enjoyment, it could not be re- 
garded as furnishing any safeguard against 
future want. As a matter of course, I had 
determined to hold no communication with 
my uncle, nor with any acquaintance in our 
native county of Durham. To all who had 
known me as Harry Ccrruthers I had ceased 
to exist; and this living death I looked upon 
as the just punishment of my crime. 

Cut off, therefore, from all expectation of 
inheritance, I applied myself to the obtain- 
ing of some kind of situation, and in the 
exertion of mind and body thus entailed I 
found a little alleviation of my omnipresent 
misery. But without references or intro- 
duction of any kind I soon found how hope- 
less was the search foremployment. Day 
after day, week after week, month after 
month, elapsed, and I had found no means 
of earning apenny. My purse was gradu- 


ally emptying, and my landlady began to 
treat me to sour looks and uncomfortable 
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speeches, as time after time I deferred the 
settling of her account. 

At length, when I had occupied her apart- 
ments some eighteen months, she informed 
me one morning, in no courteously selected 
language, that I must either “ pay up,” or 
leave her house that day. Assuming what 
dignity I could, I replied that I should do 
both; and, with little now remaining of my 
small store of money, I set off in the after- 
noon to look for more reasonable lodgings, 
and a more accommodating landlady. 

It was, singular to relate, when on my 
way to a retired locality wherein I expected 
to find rooms at an economical rent that I 
met at length, when least anticipating it, 
with the employment I had so long been 
coveting. Turning, as I was about to pass 
it, on a sudden impulse, and with little 
hope of success, into a large warehouse 
where I had already twice met with a re- 
pulse, I left it with an engagement as cor- 
responding-clerk, at a salary small to begin 
with, but whi¢h it was promised should be 
increased in proportion to my deserts. 

For the first time since I had fled in terror 
from the Australian sheep-farm I experi- 
enced a moment’s gratification. Time, 
though it had not worn out my remorse, or 
lessened my affection for my dead friend, 
had removed in a great measure my fear of 
apprehension as his murderer. My heart 
still ached over Sydney’s untimely end, and 
my own consequent bereavement; but I 
had ceased to look askance at every person 
I met in the street, or to start and tremble 
at each knock upon the door of my lodging- 
house. That I should ever again enjoy act- 
ual happiness, I did not for a moment con- 
ceive; but that my guilt might now remain 
forever undetected I thought very possible, 
And in‘this belief I experienced a kind of 
apathetic satisfaction. 

I even felt, as I have confessed, some 
faint emotions of pleasure on that day, 
when, eventually, 1 had secured to myself a 
means of livelihood; and it was with a step 
lighter than it had yet been since I entered 
the metropolis, that, quitting the house of 
Tyrands & Co., I proceeded on my way to 
Ascalon Street. Arrived there, I walked 
from one end to the other of the narrow 
cross - thoroughfare, scanning the shabby- 
genteel houses, each with a small garden in 
front of it, and many displaying in their 
windows cards with the announcement of 
“ Apartments to let,” 
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Selecting from among the latter one which 
bore, in its carefully tended garden-plot, 
spotiess-white curtains, and flower-adorned 
windows, evidence of the cleanliness and 
taste of its inmates, I approached, and 
knocked. A tidy maid-servant opened the 
door, and in answer to my inquiry, ** You 
have apartments to let?”’ showed me into a 
small front sitting-room, and retired to call 
her mistress. 

Left alone, I took a survey of the cham- 
ber, noting that every article of furniture, 
from table and chairs to carpet and pictures, 
was of recent purchase, but that the dis- 
comfort of newness had been modified by 
taste in selection and arrangement; and I 
was just thinking that none but a lady 
could have chosen the colors of the drapery 
and carpet, when the door opened, and, turn- 
ing to bow to a stranger, I recognized Mrs, 
Carleton. 

It was with some confusion as well as 
surprise that I greeted my kind fellow-trav- 
eler, for upon parting with her in Liverpool 
I had, in answer to her request, promised to 
write to her at an address she had given me 
in the North, and I had not done so. This 
negligence of my promise had not, however, 
been the result of forgetfulness on my part, 
nor of ingratitude for the gentle, delicate 
attentions she had shown me during my ill- 
ness on my dreadful voyage: on the contra- 
ry, the remembrance of Mrs, Carleton and 
her daughter had been treasured in my 
lonely, wretched heart with a constancy 
and devotion at which I had frequently 
wondered when considering how entirely 
their images were associated with that most 
painful period of my existence. I had not 
written to my kind friend simply because it 
had been my policy to cut loose all threads 
of connection with Australia and thy past 
life; and it had been among my most acute 
miseries, both on the voyage, and after com- 
ing to London, to think that Edith and she 
might soon discover how unworthy I had 
been of their tender feminine solicitude. 

And now, though embarrassed at the 
meeting, my pleasure at seeing Mrs. Carle- 
ton again was hearty and sincere; and per- 
haps it was because my feelings were so 
evident that I easily obtained acceptance of 
my very lame excuses for non-correspond- 
ence, 

Peace on this score made, Mrs. Carleton 
informed me that upon consulting a relative 
— whom she had for this purpose visited on 


coming to England —as to the best methoa 
of turning to account, for the support of 
Edith and herself, the small sum of money 
she possessed, she had been recommended 
to take an inexpensive house in London, 
and to let furnished apartments. Though 
every inch a lady, Mrs, Carleton made this 
acknowledgment of her situation without 
the slightest exhibition of false pride; and I 
felt, in consequence, quite at my ease while 
arranging to become her tenant at the very 
moderate rate she demanded. 

On that evening I removed to No. 15 As- 
calon Street, feeling —though without ana- 
lyzing my impressions — that I was entering 
upon a new epoch of existence. And so it 
proved; for although on the first renewal of 
my acquaintance with Edith Carleton my 
former conception that there existed be- 
tween us an immeasurable gulf — caused by 
her angelic purity, and my conscious guilti- 
ness—took strong possession of me, inti- 
macy in a measure modified these senti- 
ments, and ere a month had elapsed I had 
fallen madly and incurably in love with her. 
Ah, what a love was that! How different 
from the counterfeit semblance of it enkin- 
died in my fancy by Kathleen O’Hagan’s 
beauty! This love, this enthralling, mys- 
terious passion, was strong as the mighty 
wind, pure as the blue heavens, lasting as 
the eternal ocean. It metamorphosed my 
whole existence, Its touch was more mag- 
ical in its effects than an Egyptian’s wand. 
I became a new being. The past, with its 
cares and anxieties, vanished; for I would 
not contemplate or believe in it. The pres- 
ent, the blissful present, and the future, 
with its ecstatic possibilities, were all I pos- 
sessed. 

I lived, as it were, in Paradise. I breath- 
ed rapture; for did not the same roof shel- 
ter myself and my beloved? I trod on air 
as I passed through the London streets on 
my way to business and back; for had I not 
just left her side? or was I not upon the 
point of returning to it? I did not ask my- 
self whether I should dare, notwithstanding 
my stained character, to seek Edith’s affec- 
tion; or, if the question occurred to me, I 
put it away as a suggestion of the Evi! One. 
Love, overwhelming love, had drowned 
brain, heart, and conscience in its deli: ious 
flood. Life without Edith’s love would, I 
profoundly felt, be worse than death; and I 
must possess that love, or perish in the at- 
tempt to gain it. 
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I did gain it, and in the very midst of the 
rapturous delight I experienced in finding 
that Edith loved me—my sweet, innocent 
Edith —there awoke in my heart the old 
pain, which had been lulled for a time, 
The serpent’s tooth, remorse, fixed itself 
again in my vitals, and began to gnaw; for, 
in giving an account of my parentage, early 
life, and so forth, — which, on receiving my 
proposal of marriage with her daughter, 
Mrs. Carleton naturally demanded, —I was 
compelled to use much deceit, hateful de- 
ceit; doubly hateful when addressed to 
pure, trustful natures like those of Edith 
and her mother. How I loathed and ab- 
horred it! But deceive I must, and deceive 
to the end; and my innocent girl must be 
drawn into the mire: for even in marriage I 
must keep to my false name, and — hideous 
thought! — must give it to her. 

Unutterably horrible, as I pondered it in 
bed on the evening of my engagement, 
seemed the burden of hypocrisy with which 
my impetuous passion and its dread conse- 
quences had weighted me, and which it was 
plain could never be shaken off again, I 
passed a sleepless night, but with the re- 
turn of morning my spirits rose, Love’s 
delicious spell re-asserted itself; its en- 
chanting rays lighted up my soul. Pain 
and embarrassment fled, and bliss returned. 
To love and to be loved, and at the same 
time to be unhappy, seemed utterly incom- 
patible. With the remembrance of a ten- 
der parting embrace thrilling my being, I 
took my way to the business house of Ty- 
rands & Co., my step energized by the 
thought that I was going to work for Edith, 
and my pity going forth to every person I 
met or passed upon the road; for, unfortu- 
nate beings, they did not know or love Edith 
Carleton! 

On reaching the office, I found several of 
my fellow-clerks already at their posts, and, 
bidding them a cheerful ‘‘ good-morning,”’ I 
mounted my usual stool, and drew forward 
a pile of letters. In the act of opening the 
first of these I was startled by the abrupt 
address of a young man at my right hand, 
who, laying down a newspaper over which 
he had been engaged, inquired, — 

. “I say, Matheson, were you ever in Aus- 
tralia?”’ 

‘An electric shock seemed to pass through 
my frame as these words fell upon my ears; 
but I replied promptly, and in a tone which 
soanded sharp and unnatural, — 

29 


“‘No: certainly not. Why do you ask 
me?”’ 

no very particular reason,’’ replied 
he, laughing. ‘But there are two rather 
singular advertisements in this paper, both 
relating to a fellow called Henry Carruth- 
ers, who, it seems, has chosen your name, 
Matheson, — Charles Matheson too, — as an 
alias. Listen. There seem to be two par- 
ties advertising for him.” 

And he read aloud, — 


***Tf Henry Carruthers, who reached 
Australia, from England, in April, 1844, 
and who is supposed to have sailed thence 
on the first of July following, in the ship 
“Ocean Star,’ and under the assumed 
name of Charles Matheson, will communi- 
cate with his friends, he will hear of some- 
thing greatly to his advantage,’ 


‘That ’s the first notice,’ remarked my 
companion, passing his thumb down the 
margin of the paper; ‘‘and—yes, here ’s 
the second: — 


“** Wanted, the present address of Henry 
Carruthers, native of Durham, age twenty- 
one, tall, good figure, fair complexion, aqui- 
line nose, dark-gray eyes’ — 


** By Jove, Matheson, the description tal- 
lies!—only you must be more than twenty- 
one, with that flourishing beard.” 

And my companion looked at me with a 
scrutinizing gaze in which I detected some 
suspicion. 

“IT am just twenty-five,” I returned, 
struggling to appear collected, though I felt 
my lips quivering as I spoke. ‘* 1 was born 
in Lancashire, and have never been either 
in Durham or in Australia; and my name 
is not Carruthers,” 

Having thus dismissed the subject, I 
opened my letter, and affected to become 
absorbed in its contents. But not a sylla- 
ble could I decipher. The words swam be- 
fore my eyes: a great terror had taken pos- 
session of my soul. 

My safety had, I saw, been but a delusive 
fancy: my sin was at last finding me out, 
The bloodhounds o¢ the jaw were upon my 
track, That advertisement promising some- 
thing to my advantage had been inserted 
only as a lure to tempt me to self-disclosure, 
I should yet be captured as a murderer 
tried, and perhaps condemned! It was true 
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I reasoned, in an attempt to re-assute my- 
self, there had been no witness of my crime, 
and there could therefore be no positive 
proof of it. But, alas! was not the inci- 
aental evidence of an overwhelming na- 
ture? Though none, so far as I knew, had 
seen me leave the farm, my entrance to it 
had been observed by two individuals: first 
by Farmer O'Hagan himself, whom I had 
encountered in the lane leading off the Mel- 
bourne road, and again by one of his labor- 
ers, who had asked me the time, and who 
had, as I clearly remembered, stood watch- 
ing me as I cantered across the fields to join 
my friend, whom he doubtless recognized 
in the distance equaily well with myself. 
]t was the existence of these two witnesses 
to my presence upon the farin on that fatal 
day which had helped to terrify me into 
flight; but it was, in fact, that flight itself, 
together with my assumption of a false 
name, and continued perseverance in hid- 


ing, which furnished the most damnatory 


evidence against me. My conscience had 
made a coward of me, and my cowardice 
had risen up against me in condemnation. 
There was no hope, I felt, but in the fail- 
ure of the efforts which were now beivg 


made for my discovery. And that these ef- 
forts would fail I tried hard to believe, In 
all probability they had been going on for 


some time. My uncle must long since have 
grown anxious on my account, and by his 
inquiries had doubtless contributed to my 
danger. The advertisements which had 
just been read to me, or similar ones, might 
have appeared in the daily newspapers 
many times previously. This, for aught I 
knew, might easily be, as, from fear of see- 
ing any reference to the catastrophe, I had, 
since quitting Australia, carefully avoided 
looking into any publication which might 
contain an account of it. So far, however, 


these and whatsoever other means might 
have been employed to discover my where- 
abouts had failed of result. I struggled to 
hope they might continue to do so. 

A month passed, and a renewed sense of 
security began to steal upon me. If the 
advertising continued, I did not know of it; 
for I still avoided newspapers, and the 
young man who had drawn my attention to 
the two notices, probably satisfied that I 
was not the Harry Carruthers referred to in 
them. did not again allude to the subject. 

It was, [ should think, between five and 


six weeks after this alarming occurrence 
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that I returned home one evening, all anxi- 
eties forgotten, and in a high state of de- 
light. A gentleman who had occupied a 
very important position in the office had 
been obliged to leave suddenly, on account 
of ill-health, and my employers, having dis- 
covered that I was not only a good account- 
ant, but, if I may be allowed to say it,a 
first-rate linguist, had, to my extreme sur- 
prise and satisfaction, offered me the vacant 
post, for which these qualifications fitted 
me, and along with it a salary which would 
enable me to look forward to a speedy mar- 
riage. 

We had taken tea, and, seated around a 
bright little fire in Mrs. Carleton’s back sit- 
ting-room,— Edith by my side, and her 
mother in an opposite corner,—I was in 
tke act of imparting the joyful intelligence, 
which I had purposely kept back until that 
moment, when a somewhat loud knock on 
the outer door startled us all. 

“A gentleman wishes to see you, sir,” 
announced the maid, on entering the room 
a few seconds later. 

**To see me?’’ I echoed, in quick alarm 
and bewilderment: ** why. who can it be?’’ 

And I felt myself grow pale as I reflected 
that I had not a single acquaintance in Lon- 
don saving those at the warehouse, and that 
not to one among these had I ever imparted 
my address, 

“Did the gentleman give his name, 
Mary?’’ I inquired. 

**No, sir, he did n’t,’’ stammered Mary, 
blushing, and moving aside, “This is the 
gentleman, sir.” 

And she held open the door for a stout, 
good-humored-looking man, dressed like a 
respectable tradesman, who had evidently 
been standing at her elbow, and who now, 
without further ceremony, entered, leaving 
the door a little ajar. 

The man, who was an entire stranger to 
me, had, I could see, expected to find me 
alone; for upon perceiving my companions, 
he drew back slightly. When, however, ad- 
vancing hastily, with the remark, “‘ You 
wish to speak with me? We will go into 
another room,”’ I was about to lead him 
into my own apartment, he stepped smil- 
ingly between me and the door, and bowing 
low to Mrs. Carleton said, — 

“Oh, no need, sir: no need. If the ladies 
will excuse, I can say what I have to say 
here. I sha’n’t detain you a minute, sir.” 


“Pray don’t trotible yourself to leave the 


room, Mr. Matheson,” remons‘rated Mrs. 
Carleton, politely addressing me, and at the 
same time motioning my visitor to a chair. 

There was no help for it; and, devoutly 
trusting that the singular-mannered in- 
truder, who had without further invitation 
seated himself, might, as his appearance in- 
dicated, be only an enterprising tailor or 
wine-merchant who had called to solicit my 
patronage, I dropped into a chair opposite 
the one chosen by him, and with my heart 
in my mouth awaited the introduction of 
his business. The first words dissolved my 
hope that he was a tradesman, confirmed a 
suspicion that he was a detective officer, 
and caused me to feel suddenly collected 
from very intensity of apprehension. 

*“*T think, sir,’ he observed, carelessly 
twisting round his hat as he spoke, ** that 
you was born at Belmont, near Durham, 
and that you was brought up in the neigh- 
borhood of Hartlepoo! with an uncle by the 
name of Mr. Benjamin Carruthers, Now 
was n’t you, sir?” 

‘““No, my man, I was not,’’ I rejoined 
calmly. ‘*My birthplace is in Lancashire. 
But, pray, may I ask what you have to do 
with my antecedents?’ 

**Oh, bless you, sir! don’t you be uneasy 
now,” affably replied my interlocutor, “T 
’m a-bringing you good news, if so be you 
*re the man I want. By jingo! ‘’t is n’t 
often you ’}l find a gent hiding from a for- 
tune. Then your real name is n’t Henry 
Carruthers, Mr. Matheson?”’ 

And a pair of sharp eyes fixed themselves 
upon my face, 

“Certainly not,’ I answered, boldly re- 
turning the gaze, and resolved to fight with 
my fate to the last. 

** And you never was in Australia, I sup- 
pose?” 

I glanced at Edith and her mother, and 
noticed that they were listening to the con- 
versation with expressions of extreme sur- 
prise. Before them I could not, of course, 
deny that I had visited Australia, —yet I 
shrank from the admission. 

*“Why do you come here, man, ques- 
tioning me in this fashion?” I exclaimed 
augrily, evading his inquiry. ‘ Tell me at 
once what it is you want with me, or take 
yourself off.” 

** Come, come, my dear sir,’’ remonstrated 
the visitor, smiling with imperturbable self- 
complacency: “don't you go and get riled, 


now. 1 was only going to ask if you did n’t 
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often go a-visiting to Bushland Farm when 
you was overin Australia, and if you was 
n’t a particular friend of a Mr. Sydney 
West, who was living in the service of the 
owner; let’s see, what was his name? O’- 
Hagan.” 

It had come, then, at last! I turned sick 
and cold, My self-possession was deserting 
me; but I would not succumb, and once 
more I uttered a desperate denial. 

“T have no acquaintance with any Bush- 
land Farm, and I never knew a Mr. Sydney 
West.” 

“*What! old fellow? Never knew 

The words came from behind my chair: 
the voice was not the voice of my late inter- 
rogator, I sprang up as though I had been 
shot. I supported myself against the tab e, 
and gazed at the apparition of a fine, sun- 
burnt, handsome young man who stood in 
the open doorway. Then with a cry of joy 
—joy which, in its first intensity, was al- 
most an agony—I rushed forward, and 
clasped him in my arms, 

**Svydney! Sydney! Then I did not kill 
you? Oh, thank Heaven! thank Heaven!’ 

And, as I thus exclaimed, I felt the room 
swim round with me, and become suddenly 
dark. 

I had been unmat:ly enough to swoon, 
When I recovered consciousness, I found 
myself stretched upcn a sofa, Mrs, Carleton 
bending over me, in the act of applying re- 
storatives, and Edith standing by her side, 
her sweet eyes turned upon me with a pain- 
ed, questioning expression. I could not bear 
the look, and stretching out my Land I drew 
her toward me, 

*“*O my darling! my darling! I have de- 
ceived you,” I cried: ** I have been a wretch- 
ed impostor. But I will confess ail now, 
Edith. And, O Edith! you will forgive me, 
will you not? I Joved you:o, Edith! Omy 
beloved! forgive me, —forgive me!’ 

‘*Hush, Charlie! the men are coming 
back,’’ whispered Editii, withdrawing her- 
self from my embrace. 

In another instant Sydney was by my 
side with a bottle of brandy, which. at Mrs, 
Carleton’s request, he had been to the cellar 
in search of. The man whom I had rightly 
conjectured to be a detective policeman, and 
whe had left and re-entered the room with 
Sydney, having likewise advanced, and per- 
ceiving that I was recovered now, took a 
hasty leave, saying that he would hope to 
see ine on tho morrow, when I should have 
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learned from my friend what share he had 
had in finding out me and my abode, and 
what had been the motive for the quest, 
And after his departure mutual confidences 
and explanations ensued, of which I need 
give only an outline. 

The blow, which, to my misery, I had so 
long believed to have been fatal in its ef- 
fects, had in reality only stunned my friend. 
Returning to himself, after what must have 
been a long-protracted syncope, he had felt 
vewildered to find himself almost buried 
amid rank grass, and half-smothered by 
brushwood. But quickly divining the rea- 
son for his concealment, and, as a matter of 
course, the perpetrator of the tell-tale act, 
he had, in his first anger and disgust, re- 
solved to take no sieps to undeceive me, but 
to allow me to suffer to the full the fright 


and distress which he well knew my mistake 
in supposing him dead would occasion. 
That I had intended to slay him, however, 
or to do him any serious injury, Sydney, as 
he repeatedly assured me, had never for a 
moment believed. 

How long bis resolution to keep me in ig- 
norance of the truth would, under ordinary 
circumstances, have lasted cannot now be 
told; for in less than a week from the occur- 
rence of that disastrous quarrel my friend 
was incapacitated from either writing to or 
seeking forme. A severe cold, brought on 
doubtless by having lain so long upon the 
damp grass, was followed by an attack of 
ague, and afterward by a low fever, attend- 
ed by delirium. For three months Sydney 
kept his bed, for the most part unconscious, 
his life frequently despaired of; and when, 
at length, amendment set in, it was a full 
month longer before he was able to walk 
any distance. His first act, however, on re- 
gaining ability to make such an effort, was 
to ride over to Melbourne, and institute anx- 
ious inquiries concerning me. These at the 
first proved unsuccessful; but in the end he 
found out that I had sailed for England un- 
der tne fictitious name of Matheson. He 
then wrote to my uncle to know whether I 
had returned home; but to this letter he re- 
ceived no reply. Fancying, after a time, 
that it might have miscarried, — which, in- 
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deed, was the case,—he wrote again and 
again; but with the same ill-success, At 
length he received a letter from a stranger, 
stating that, as acting attorney on behalf of 
the late Mr. B, Carruthers, he had opened 
several letters which had been following 
that gentleman from place to place over the 
continent, where he had for many months 
veen traveling in hopes of recruiting his 
health, and among others he had read those 
of Mr. West, 

The attorney then proceeded to inform 
Sydney that, my uncle being dead, 1 had 
inherited the entailed family estastes, as 
also a large amount of private property de- 
vised to me by my relative; but that all his 
attempts to communicate with me had hith- 
erto failed. That I had quitted Melbourne 


he gathered from the fact that letters ad- 


dressed to me there had been returned to 
him; but I had not, he stated, re-appeared 
in England, and he believed I had not yet 
left Australia, since my name could not be 
found in any shipping intelligence of the 
country. 

Some further correspondence between my 
friend and the lawyer had issued in Syd- 
ney’s coming over to England to assist in 
the active search then set on foot for my 
discovery. Advertisements had been ad- 
dressed to me, and detectives employed, — 
with what final result has been seen by the 
reader. 

A few words will now complete my story, 
Before coming to England, Sydney West 
had married Kathleen O’ Hagan, and he had 
brought his wife over with him for a wed- 
ding-trip; which facts he communicated to 
mne with very unnecessary reluctance on the 
morning after our joyful and, to me, so un- 
expected reunion. 

Two months later, forgiven by Sydney 
and Edith, at peace with the whole world, 
my heart overflowing with gratitude for my 
deliverance trom the awful burden I had so 
long borne in secret, and with a firm reso- 
lution in my mind that henceforth no 
thought, word, or action of mine should be 
stained by the slightest semblance of false- 
hood or hypocrisy, I too was upon my wed- 
ding-trip. 


Everything in that splendid apartment 
spoke of wealth and luxury. The plate- 
glass windows were shaded by pale pink 
and filmy lace draperies, mingling in a glow 
of colors on the delicate carpet, like the 
bright sunset clouds. Rare old paintings 
hung on the paneled walls, and gleaming 
statues rested on marble pedestals. Costly 
vases filled with exquisite flowers, volumes 
rich in scarlet and azure coverings, furni- 


ture carved in ebony, with rose-hued cush- 


ions, all were a perfect picture of opulence 
and splendor. A full-length mirror, half 
hidden by the silken draperies of the win- 
dows, gleamed out like a lake of silver from 
the mist of colors; and standing before it 
was a girl, slight and delicate in figure, who 
was surveying herself slowly and deliber- 
ately in the shining surface, 

“Why am I so ugly, so plain-featured, 
and of such an ungraceful form? I[ am 
rich, have a vast fortune at my command; 
but I would give all I possess jf I could be 
as pretty as Nina, my French maid. Her 
hair is so soft and abundant, mine so coarse; 
her eyes are like stars, so bright and allur- 
ing, mine are green in color and expression- 
less; her complexion is clear and healthy, 
mine sallow and swarthy. I shall never be 
loved for myself alone, as one with a beau- 
tiful face would be. No: if I am ever 
wooed, it will be because | have money; be- 
cause I am Elena Campbell, the great heir- 
ess. But I shall not be deceived so very 
easily.” 

And, turning away from the mirror, with 
a heavy sigh, the young girl walked up and 
down the vast apartment with a quick, rest- 
less step, while her dark face was full of 
troubled thought. 

*“*Tomorrow Cousin Conrad will arrive 
from England, where he has been living 
since ‘a child, It is fifteen years since he 
left his native land. I wonder if he has 
forgotten the ugly little girl of three years, 
that he, such a fine-looking lad of ten, used 
to carry in his arms to see the birds and 
flowers in Beachwood forest. I wonder if 
he is as handsome as his picture represents 
him to 
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And she gazed upon a miniature she held 
in her hand, from which a bright, manly 
face seemed to smile in answer to her ad- 
miring glances, A face perfect in shape 
and tint, with dark hair curling about the 
white forehead; a nose straight, with thin, 
sensitive nostrils; a mouth firm, yet smil- 
ing; and eyes of a rich, velvety blackness, 
—no sparkle, but soft and sad. 

“How many times in the last year have I 
looked upon your face, dear cousin! and, if 
I am ugly, I have a woman’s heart, 1 love 
this counterfeit of Conrad’s countenance, 
more, I fear, than I shall ever dare love the 
original: for I know no man will ever care 
for me, and I must put away all foolish sen- 
timents from my thoughts, and make up my 
mind to live a secluded, quiet life, doing 
good with my money; and it may be I 


shall be happy and blessed, even though all 
alone.”’ 

It was late the following afternoon when 
Conrad Alford arrived at Beachwood, the 
home of his orphan cousin. Many changes 
had taken place since he, a boy, had left his 
native land; and now he returned, to find 
his uncle and aunt dead, and the little baby 
Ellie a young lady, while he, although edu- 
cated, refined, and handsome, was poor, 
and had his way to make unaided in the 
world, for his parents, being in moderate 
ciicumstances, had done all they could in 
fitting him for a physician. 

The soft summer wind sighed through 
the maples; and here and there through the 
trees the river gleamed like a sheet of pol- 
ished silver, while among the distant hills 
the departing sunlight lay in broad golden 
patches, quivering and shifting as the twi- 
light shadows loomed weirdly up like giant 
spectres, 

**So this is Elena’s home? I have a faint 
remembrance of it; but it is far more beau- 
tiful than when, as a boy, I played on the 
green lawn, or gamboled in yonder leafy 
woods. I wonder if Cousin Ella will know 
me. I recollect her, very indistinctly, as a 
tiny, fairy-like child, with a dark, sparkling 
face, and dancing gray eyes; not pretty, but 
interesting. Ah! I see a lady leaning 
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against that vine-entangled column. It 
must be Elena.”’ 

And, with hasty footsteps, the young 
physician passed up the shaded avenue to 
the piazza, where the gleam of a white 
dress spoke of the presence of a lady. 

“Welcome home to your native land, 
deat cousin,”’ said the heiress, as she stood 
upon the veranda, where the green back- 
ground of clustering vines and purple bios- 
soms brought out in pleasant relief the 
Slight figure in floating white robes, the 
dark face looking almost handsome when 
lighted up with excitement, and the usually 
soft gray eyes bright with pleasure, while 
the coarse, dark hair, lying in heavy braids 
around the graceful head, and adorned with 
a crimson bud and shining leaves, gave a 
finish to the otherwise plain toilet; for 
Elena, knowing she had no beauty, would 
not be conspicuous by wearing elegant 
dresses or costly jewels. 

“Dear little Ellie! you are almost as pe- 
tite and fairy-like as when I last saw you. 
How glad I am to once more feel the warm 
hand-clasp of one of my own kindred, after 
living so many years among strangers! The 
sight of your kind face makes me feel at 
home; and it seems like a dream, the long 
years that have flown since I last stood in 
dear old Beachwood: but, alas! I miss the 
familiar forms of my kind uncle and aunt, 
and realize that time cannot pass without 
changes coming to all.’’ 

Elena was greatly relieved when she 
found that Conrad did not avoid her, for 
her, as she thought, great repulsiveness: 
but she was. over-sensitive, thinking she 
was much homelier than she really was; 
for, although her features were irregular, 
her complexion dark, and her hair coarse, 
yet when animated her whole face lighted 
up, her eyes would flash and sparkle, and 
her really exquisite teeth gleam through 
the red lips like petals. But unfortunately 
Elena had overheard her maid Nina and 
the butler speaking of her, saying, ‘‘ What 
a pity our young mistress is so ugly, when 
she has so much money, and might look so 
lovely in costly silks and gleaming jewels! 
And then no man could ever really love 
her: he would only marry her for her great 
wealth,” 

The poor sensitive girl never forgot it, 
but felt she was set apart from the bevy of 
marriageable young ladies who lived in the 
neighborhood ; for, if she could not be loved 
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for herself alone, she never would be the 
mark of mere fortune-hunters. 

** Cousin Conrad, you have been at Beach- 
wood now some two weeks, and it is time 
you made the acquaintance of some of the 
neighbors,” said Elena to the young man 
one morning, as he was preparing, as was 
his custom, to don his hunting-suit before 
going to the woods, in which he spent most 
of the day. *‘ You know, coz, you are to 
settle within a few miles of here; and, if 
you wish to get practice, you must first 
visit, and become somewhat acquainted. 
Come: give up killing the innocent birds, 
and pass the time more pleasantly by mak- 
ing a conquest of hearts,”’ 

* One heart, if it was a true one, and 
loved me alone, would satisfy me, Ellie,”’ 
said Conrad. 

And for a moment Conrad gazed earnest- 
ly at the dark face so near his own. Butin 
a moment the heiress drew up her small 
but graceful figure, while a look of almost 
scorn swept over her features; and, sighing, 
Conrad turned away, saying, — 

“*T will do as you wish, Ellie. Excuse 
me for a few moments, and I will be ready 
to accompany you in your morning calls,”’ 

When he reached his own apartment, 
everything —from the snowy couch, with 
its flowing lace curtains looped back by 
bands of coral, the large easy-chair em- 
broidered by the deft and willing fingers, 
vases filled with flowers rare in color and 
perfume, to the few choice paintings adorn- 
ing the tinted walls — showed that he was 
the object of the loving attention of his 
cousin, 

He threw himself into the easy-chair by 
the window; and a sad, thoughtful express- 
ion took the place of the careless, happy 
look that his countenance had so lately 
worn. 

**She dislikes me; scorns me for a for- 
tune-hunter; thinks, because I am poor, I 
want her for her money. She ought to 
know better; for can she not see, by my 
every look and action, that I love her? No: 
she is too modest, too retiring, to think she 
could ever gain the heart of anyone, But 
then she is so cold and so proud when- 
ever I happen to speak of love, or hint that 
I care for her. Well, I will not again of- 
fend; for she is rich, [am poor: she shall 
not say that I want her for money.”’ 

And the young man, with these bitter 
thoughts passing through his mind, hasten- 


ed to change his dress, and soon thereafter 
joined his cousin, who was awaiting him in 
the drawing-room. 

After Elena had parted from Conrad, she 
made a few alterations in her toilet, and, 
while awaiting his re appearance, she had 
time to think over his singular conduct. 

** He is poor, wants to rise in his profess- 
ion, and needs money. I have plenty; and 
he thinks, by tender looks, a few graceful 
compliments, and so forth, to make me a 
willing captive. But he is mistaken. Does 
he think for one moment I am silly enough 
to imagine he, so handsome, so elegant, and 
so fascinating, could ever. love me, homely 
and repulsive? But, if he wants money, he 
shall have it. Let me see: how can I man- 
age? I have it, [ will get old lady Em- 
mons, who lives in the stone cottage, and 
who will do anything for me since I saved 
her grandchild from drowning last summer, 
to pretend she needs the services of a phy- 
sician. She must pay well, for she is re- 
ported to be wealthy. Conrad will never 
know it is my gold he is receiving, and he 
can have the money without the burden of 
the heiress,”’ 

So Elena arranged everything; and after 
becoming acquainted, and in a short time 
after being established, the physician was 
doing a fiue business, not dreaming he owed 
his first success to his cousin. 

Christmas came, with its clear, bracing 
air, its ermine-crowned fields, and its jewel- 
ladened trees that shone in the sun with all 
the brilliant colors of the rainbow, while in 
palace and cottage preparations had been 
made to celebrate the day and evening with 
various amusements, 

At Beachwood a large party assembled, 
and the heiress did all in her power to make 
time pass pleasantly to her guests; but, al- 
though her face was wreathed in smiles, 
her heart was sad within her; for among 
the attractive young ladies present was one 
so lovely, so peerless in her beauty, that she 
seemed the queen rose in this garden of rare 
human exotics. 

Constance Leslie was a near neighbor of 
Elena’s; but, having just left school, the 
beauty and the heiress met for the first time 
since childhood at the Christmas fete, 

What a contrast the two made as they 
stood side by side in the brilliant ball-room 
which Eiena had caused to be opened and 
decorated for the pleasure of the numerous 
company assembled at Beachwood. Elena 
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was petite, dark, and unattractive; while 
her toilet was plain, almost strict in its sim- 
plicity. Constance, on the contrary, was 
tall, fair, and very winning in her manner, 
with a frank, sweet mouth, a look of tender 
entreaty in the azure eyes, and a shower of 
golden curls; while dress and jewels were 
so rich and. gorgeous, that she seen.ed a 
princess in disguise, 

Conrad Alford, with his better nature 
soured and his heart hardened toward his 
eousin for her cold, distant manner, and 
haughty reserve, paid marked attention to 
the fair blonde; and she, nothing loth, re- 
ceived his admiration with pleasure, — for 
was he not of an old family? and would he 
not, in case of his sickly-looking cousin’s 
death, inherit all her wealth? Such were 
the thoughts of this lovely, innocent-look- 
ing girl, as she cast down her eyes, and 
modestly blushed, when conversing with 
the physician; and he, easily deceived, as 
are most men when a deep, designing wo- 
man wishes to ensnare them, soon became 
fascinated, and, in the alluring glances of 
his new charmer, almost forgot his former 
love. 

So day after day passed, each brighter 
than the last; then summer came, and still 
Conrad lingered at Constance Leslie’s side. 
There were boating excursions, when the 
limpid waters were as calm as a mirror; 
Constance seated near, looking like a water- 
sprite in her dainty white robes, and golden 
hair wreathed with waxen lilies, Then 
there were long rides, when. the horses’ 
hoofs brushed the diamond dew-drops from 
the waving grass; promenades upon the 
sun-shaded terrace; and walks when the 
moon bathed the landscape in a fluod of sil- 
very grandeur. 

All this time, that was so bright and fair 
to the lovely Constance and fickle Conrad, 
Elena— pale, silent, and unhappy — went 
about like a restless spirit, taking no inter- 
est in life, and feeling doubly desolate after 
the brief sunshine of happiness experienced 
in Conrad’s presence. 

The golden radiance of the day had suc- 
ceeded to the cool shades of the evening, 
Under the shadow of the noble trees walked 
Conrad, with the golden-haired siren by 
his side, who had won him from the pure, 
noble woman whose heart was filled with 
the image of her inconstant cousin. 

** How fair and spiritual you look in this 
movstie light. Constance™ eaic Conrad 
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the two passed up and down the green lawn, 
while the moonlight fell in soft, silvery 
gleams across the faces of each. ‘* You are 
perfect in your regal beauty, darling; and I 
love you, love you madly. Can you return 
a little of my devotion?” 

“Not a little,” she said, shaking her 
head archly: “‘but very much, all; for I, 
too, love you, dear Conrad. ’ 

So in sweet converse the hours sped. But 
when Conrad, wending his way home 
through the silent, star-gemmed night, felt 
he ought to be wildly happy, —for was not 
the fair Constance his betrothed wife? and 
did they not love one another? — yet like 
some pale phantom there flitted before his 
memory Elena’s sad, reproachful face, and 
soft, passionate eyes, 

** What have I done?” he asked himself. 
** Have I made a mistake in binding myself 
to Constance? Can it be that I do not 
really care for her? If so, why does the 
image of my cousin haunt me? But, pshaw! 
Elena, the cold, heartless woman, cares for 
no one, loves no one; while the innocent, 
confiding Constance is all affection, all pas- 
sion. I do, I will, love her: so away with 
all thoughts of another!’ 

But, when sleeping, his dreams were all 
of Elena; and in the morning he awoke fill- 
ed with vague unhappiness of the coming 
future. 


The years, with their sunshine and shad- 
ow, sorrows and gladness, meetings and 
partings, life and death, passed swiftly 
away, bringing change to all. 


In a dimly lighted room sat a man not 
over forty years of age, but with dark hair 
thickly sprinkled with white, the face pale 

‘and careworn, while underneath the sad- 
looking eyes were dark circles, as though 
resulting from constant watcliing or silent 
sorrow. 

On a low couch in a corner of the dreary- 
looking room slept a child, —a fair-haired, 
delicate boy of six or seven summers. Eve- 
rything was in confusion, and the man 
seemed the picture of despair in this scene 
of desolation and loneliness, 

“So, after fifteen years of this wretched 
life, she has at last deserted me; and, as she 
states in her note that she left behind, she 
never loved me, but married thinking I 
might come into possession of the princely 
fortune of Beachwood, but despairing of 
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that, and having at last met with a more 
congenial spirit, one whom she fondly loved, 
she had consented to go to a far-off clime, 
there to live and die, as she hopes, in peace, 
And this is the last of my wife, —of the 
beautiful Constance, whom I thought at 
one time I worshiped.” 

And, as he spoke, Conrad Alford tore the 
note into a thousand pieces, and crushed to 
atoms a miniature of the fair, false face on 
which he had been gazing. 

** And little Harry the heartless woman 
has left me for a legacy. Deserted husband 
and child! Well, Iam perhaps justly pun- 
ished for giving up the true for the false; 
loving Constance for her beauty, when I 
might have won Elena, with her deep, warm 
affections, if I had only really known and 
understood her: for I feel now that she did 
care for me, and all these years she has 
never married. I will ask her to take 
charge of Harry; and I will go far away, 
will try to forget the wretched past in dif- 
ferent lands, among other scenes and strange 
people.” 


Again the vine-clad piazza at Beachwood 
is bathed in the golden glory of a summer 
sunset, The purple bells of the convolvu- 
lus sway gracefully in the evening breeze, 
birds twitter drowsily in their nests amid 
the branches of the trees, and on the lawn 
the shadows deepen as twilight spreads her 
sable curtain over the earth. 

Again, as on that summer night fifteen 
long years ago, a woman’s form is seen 
standing under the canopy of vines and 
blossoms; and as Conrad, leading his little 
boy by the hand, advances up the broad 
avenue, he can scarcely realize that such a 
space of time has elapsed, for Elena, seen 
in the halo of light that enriches her, looks 
almost as young as at eighteen. 

Leading a calm, quiet, secluded life, she 

has escaped the ruthless hand of the de- 
stroyer almost unscathed. The dark hair 
is just as rich and abundant, the eyes as 
soft, and the form as graceful, as in youth; 
and, while she seems just in her prime, 
Conrad Alford is fast growing to be an old 
man. 
** Elena, I come to you a desolate, desert- 
ed, almost heart-broken man. Constance 
has eloped; has left her child, ruined her 
husband, and disgraced her name and home, 
Will you take little Harry as your own, as a 
gift from me?” 


And the wretched father, putting the tiny 
hand of Harry within that of his cousin, 
turned away to hide the bitter tears he 
could not repress, 

‘Conrad, dear cousin, I pity you; from 
my heart I pity and sympathize with you. 
I feared such would be the end: for Con- 
stance did not love you as a wife should 
love her husband; and though being so 
beautiful, so fond of admiration, she was 
not content with simple home life, but 
liked the glitter and false splendors of soci- 
ety. But her punishment will be sad and 
bitter; so try and forget her. I will do all I 
can to make little Harry happy. He shall 
never feel the loss of his mother if I can 
help it. But what are your plans for your- 
self?” 

And Elena, with a pale face, and with a 
wistful look in her gray eyes, anxiously 
awaited a reply. 

“I shall be a wanderer, seeking peace, 
but finding it not. I care not what be- 
comes of me. No one loves me. No one 
will regret me if I die. I am wretched, 
seeing nothing in the future but darkness, 
desolation, and despair.’’ 

*“O Conrad! it is wicked, unmanly, to 
talk so. Do not sink beneath this burden; 
but for your child’s sake, for my sake, be 
brave, and endure. Forget this woman, 
who has treated you so cruelly. How well 
you must love her!” 

_ And Elena gazed with painful earnestness 
into the pale face and tear-dimmed eyes of 
her cousin. 

“ Love her! I despise and scorn her. The 
false, cruel, heartless, mercenary woman! 
who confessed she married me, thinking I 
might some time have a fortune. Never 
speak of her again, Ellie. Oh! let her 
name never be mentioned again in my pres- 
ence,”’ 

“Will you give up this wild scheme of 
going away among strangers,” asked Elena, 
“and stay at Beachwood? Do, please, at 
least for a time, until your wounded heart 
is healed,” 

And he consented. 


Six months of quiet and happiness at 
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Beachwood, and Elena, in the company of 
Conrad and little Harry, regained her for- 
mer light spirits, while often her sweet 
voice rang out in merry laughter or in trills 
of bird-like music. 

** You seem as free from care as a child, 
and look as blooming and youthful as you 
did ten years ago, while I am an old man,” 
said Conrad. 

And he stood admiring Elena, who, in a 
pretty wrapper, with her dark face radiant, 
and eyes sparkling and flashing, was ar- 
ranging a bouquet from the conservatory, 
and looking the picture of happiness and 
contentment. 

“*T am happy once more,” she said. 

And then she blushed, fearing she had 
confessed too much. 

Dear Ellie, [ am free now. Constance 
is dead. Will you, at the end of a year, 
become my wife? I love you; have never 
loved any one but you. Constance, with 
her beauty, made me forget you for a time: 
but I was punished; and now, although 
fast growing old, my heart is the same. It 

is yours, darling Ellie, yours: will you ac- 
cept it?” 

“What! you love me,—so ugly, so re- 
pulsive?”’ 

** You are not ugly, never was, tome, I 
loved you from the first, and tried to tell 
you so; but you were so distant, so cold, I 
thought you disliked me; so I turned to 
Constance for consolation, thinking she 
loved me. But I was punished for being 
ensnared by beauty. Will you take me, 
dear Ellie, with all my faults? Can you 
care for a man who is prematurely old and 
careworn, but whose whole heart is yours 
alone?” 

**] have loved you, you alone, all these 
years, and, for the sake of that love, have 
put away all others from me, living on the 
memory of the past,’”’ said Elena, placing 
her hand in his, 

And brighter and clearer than ever shone 
her radiant eyes as they looked trustingly 
into his. 

“Then,” said Conrad, “ at last, after all 
these dreary years of misery, I am once 
more happy.” 


PITCAIRN’S ISLAND. 

In my youth, a chain of circumstances, 
which would be of no interest to the reader, 
suddenly changed the course I had decided 
to pursue in life, and, instead of adopting 
the profession which I considered myself 
adapted for, and had until then intended to 
follow, I left the familiar scenes of my boy- 
hood to engage in life’s battle on foreign 
shores. I gradually acquired, if I may use 
the expression, a roving turn of mind, and 
finally found myself, like a ship tossed 
about on the ocean, with a light heart, a 
clear conscience, a hopeful disposition, and 
an unshakable belief that I would, some 
time, and in some way, fetch up in a safe 
harbor, and that ‘‘all would end well.’ 
And now that I have returned to the home 
of my childhood —so changed during my 
absence —I often ponder over the last twen- 
ty-three years of my life, and wonder, as I 
call to mind the various scenes and inci- 
dents of that period, interspersed as it was 
with many hardships and perils, that I am 
here to tell of it. 

I passed a portion of this period cruising 
in the Pacific, and visited several islands 
which are but little known, I shall not 
trouble you with an account of what I was 
doing there, I shall not even describe the 
good ship which bore me safely round the 
Horn; but shall content myself with calling 
your attention to her as I stood on her deck 
on the 30th of January, 1858, and approach- 
ed the island whose name recalls the meet- 
ing of the *‘ Bounty.”” I had found in the 
ship’s library, and read, Sir J. Barrow’s ac- 
count of that event, and consequently bad 
been looking forward with much interest 
for a month to this visit to the Jast earthly 
home of Jack Adams, 

At about seven o’clock on the morning of 
day in question, “‘Land ho-o-o!”’ re- 
sounded from the mast-head. 

** Where away?” shouted the captain. 

** Right ahead, sir,’’ replied the man sta- 
tioned aloft. 

“Keep her as she goes,”’ said the captain 
to the man at the wheel, as he took his 
glass, and ran aloft. 
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My interest was now fairly awakened, 
and not being on duty I leisurely proceeded 
aloft, and sat on the fore-top-gallant cross- 
trees to watch the changes in the appear- 
ance of the island as we approached it, and 
to catch the first glimpse of objects on 
shore, 

The day was a beautiful one, bright and 
clear overhead, but the horizon was very 
hazy; hence the island had not been report- 
ed by the look-out at the mast-head from as 
great a distance as otherwise would have 
been the case, But we were sufficiently far 
away from it to make it impossible to see 
more than a portion of its top. It appeared 
like a cloud suspended above the horizon, 
and its general aspect changed very slowly. 
At eight bells I could not distinguish objects 
on shore, and it was my watch on deck. I 
therefore reluctantly came down from my 
look-out; and, finding that no preparations 
were made for “‘turning the hands to,” — 
every one took too deep an interest in the 
little spot on the horizon directly ahead of 
us to make it possible to work,—I asked 
permission to resume my post at tite mast- 
head, which was readily granted. In afew 
moments I was leisurely going aloft again, 
with a blank-book and pencil to make such 
notes as I might choose; and I was soon 
seated comfortably on the fore-top-gallant 
cross-trees, free from all care, and in just 
the frame of mind to enjoy the grandeur of 
the vast ocean, with the horizon stretching 
all around in a circle which was unbroken 
save by the still hazy spot of land ahead, 
which by contrast was so small and insignif- 
icant. 

The sea was remarkably smooth, and we 
had a pleasant breeze, to catch which all 
our canvas save the studding-sails was 
spread. We were sailing at the rate of 
eight knots, and from my perch I amused 
myself for atime gazing at dolphins chasing 
flying fish, which frequently darted out of 
water to take their short, aerial flights, and 
in that way escape from their hungry pur- 
suers, Other fish were numerous about the 
ship, and shoals of porpoises played from 
time to time about our bows. Three of the 


Jatter had already been harpooned and haul- 
ed in on deck, We had all we wanted of 
that meat, and consequently the rest played 
around us with impunity. 

There was enough on all sides, below and 
above, to banish monotony, and I was en- 
joying a treat such as most persons can 
scarcely conceive. In the mean time the 
good ship was speeding on, and I soon dis- 
tinguished the tops of trees. At the rate 
we were going, I momentarily expected to 
see the beach, and therefore directed my 
undivided attention to the island, which 
was now gradually unfolding to our view 
its general shape, and such peculiarities as 
would enable me to know it again at a con- 
siderable distance. 

Directly ahead, from our position, there 
appeared a peak which I would say is about 
five thousand feet high. It sloped down to 
the water on the right, and appeared to me 
a huge rock, To the left, away from this 
peak, the island, rising gradually from the 
water’s edge, facing the position of our ship 
at this time, to about half the height of this 
mountain, extends to the left, preserving 
the same average height until abruptly ar- 
rested by the ocean, where it has the ap- 
pearance of a sharp, perpendicular, and 
high point, 

I had had so much experience in ap- 
proaching islands that I soon formed an 
idea of the surface of this one, which I 
found correct when I landed. The peak 
which I have mentioned is nearly all stone; 
and those parts of the island referred to as 
half as high are not much better. But the 
lower lands are productive, and I could per- 
ceive abundant vegetation in that portion 
lying between the bills and the water. But 
I soon found that I had seen all I could 
from the mast-head, as the captain would 
not venture in very near, and came down 
on deck to get ready to jump into the boat 
when it would be lowered to go on shore, 

I had not been on deck more than ten 
minutes when the captain ordered the star- 
board boat to be “cleared away.”” I jumped 
to it to “cast off” its gripes, while others 
jumped to the falls to lower it, and as it was 

lowered I followed down the side to jump 
in the moment it touched the water. The 
next instant the tackles were unhooked, the 
oars slipped, and, as we pulled, the captain 
headed the boat a little to the left of the 
mountain, to what, from our position, ap- 
peared to be a small bay. 
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I never pulled an oar with a better will, 
and every other man in the boat seemed as 
anxious to get ashore as I was. Al) had 
something to say about the *‘ Bounty,” and 
the mutineers, But our ardor was in some 
measure abated, when, as we neared the 
island, we discovered that the sea was beat- 
ing high and heavily against the shore, 
which is rocky, and appeared unapproacha- 
ble. I commenced to fear that the captain 
would not run the risk of staving his boat 
by approaching near enough to land; and I 
consequently asked him if he had ever land- 
ed there before. He replied that he had, 
and believed he would be able to beach the 
boat in a little cove which he knew. 

From a few remarks which he made im- 
mediately after, I concluded that for some 
reason he was nearly as anxious as I was to 
land; and, knowing him to be one who nev- 
er allowed such small things as the staving 
of a boat to prevent him from gratifying his 
wishes, I knew that I should soon stand on 
the shore, and sit under the banyan-tree 
near Jack Adams’s house, 

We were now very near, and the captain 
gave me the steering-oar, and stationed 
himself in the head of the boat to give me 
directions how to steer her. I therefore 
now faced the shore, instead of sitting with 
my back to it, as I had been while pulling 
at my oar, and I took in at a glance the gen- 
eral appearance of the place. The muti- 
neers with their Tahitian wives had multi- 
plied so fast that it became very difficult to 
make the island supply all their wants, and 
consequently they had been removed, and 
the place was now deserted. (Some of 
them, however, have since been brought 
back to their island.) But there were the 
houses and the inclosures, which plainly 
showed that it had been inhabited by peo- 
ple who must have differed very much, in 
more than one respect, from ordinary South- 
Sea-Islanders. 

My attention was soon all taken up in 
steering the boat. We were approaching 
breakers which appeared impassable. I had 
frequently passed higher ones, but it had 
been on fine, sandy beaches, where the 
greatest mishap to be feared had been noth- 
ing more than a wet skin. But here, as 
often as the seas receded from the shore, 
numerous sharp, jagged rocks showed them- 
selves out of water, and seemed to defy us 
to advance any nearer. I could not imagine 
where the captain meant to pass, for I could 
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see nothing ahead of us but an unbroken reef 
of rocks; and the only way to pass it, that I 
could perceive, was to go over it on the top 
of one of the seas, 

“Peak your oars!” commanded the cap- 
tain; and then, turning to me, he said, — 

“Do you think we can go over that, 
Ned?” 

“*Certainly,” replied I, “if we take ad- 
vantage of a high sea, and go in on the top 
of it. How did you go in before?” 

**T passed through an opening in the reef, 
which I can’t seem to remember the posi- 
tion of now. I shall be able to find it from 
the shore. Do you suppose you can steer 
us over? I ’d rather pull four oars than 
five, in a case like this,” 

“Yes, sir: if you ’ll let me have my own 
way about it.” 

“All right, Ned. Start as soon as you 
*re ready, and mind and give your orders 
promptly. Now, boys, stand by to work 
your oars lively, and keep your ears open to 
hear all that ’s said to you.” 

In the mean time I had been carefully ob- 
serving all between the reef and the shore, 
where the water was seething and foaming 
among rocks, between which there was 
barely space for the boat to pass with its 
oars out. Once over the reef, we would be 
sent whizzing among them by the sea, and 
it would require all my presence of mind to 
keep the boat from getting stove to pieces. 

I watched for a heavy sea, and as it came 
I told the boys to “‘stand by”’ their oars, 
and to pull the moment they got the word. 

* Pull all!’ I shouted, as we rose on the 
sea. 

And they bent to their oars, sending the 
boat swiftly over the reef, and then holding 
it there as the sea receded to return to the 
charge against these rocks, 

We were now among the rocks inside of 
the reef, where the incessant boiling and 
foaming of the water, as it sweeps to and 
fro, makes it impossible to see beneath its 
surface. I steered the boat as well as I 
could, giving the rocks as wide a berth as 


possible until the next sea broke over the 


reef, and the water rushed in impetuously 
between the rocks, taking the boat with it 
at such a fearful rate as to make it unman- 
ageable. But we all stuck to it, although 
‘we expected every moment to have it dash- 


ed to pieces, as it whizzed and whizzed us, 


just barely escaping the rocks on all sides of 
us, until its bottom touched the beach, and 


we immediately jumped out to pull it up 

high and dry. One of our oars had been 
broken, but the boat itself had sustained no 
injury. 

And now that I was on shore I endeavor- 
ed to improve the short time at my disposal 
to the best advantage by examining the lit- 
tle deserted village. I accordingly proceed- 
ed to a banyan-tree to the left of where we 
landed, near which there was a building, 
the site which John Adams’s house is said 
to have occupied, and which, for aught I 
know, was really the old mutineer’s former 
dwelling. 

It was a spacious cottage, built of wood 
in a rectangular shape, and thatched with 
palm-leaves, as Kanacker huts are in most 
of the South-Sea Islands, It had two sto- 
ries, with a pitch roof, and the lower one 
seemed to have been used during the 
day, and the upper one only by night. 
There were no partitions, hence there was 
but one room in each story; and in the low- 
er there was an old, rude, but strong, table, 
with several stools, 

There was a ladder fixed near the centre 
of this lower room which led to the upper, 
and I went up. ‘There were in each corner 
what appeared to have once been rude bed- 
steads, —each of them large enough for at 
least four persons to sleep on, But I soon 
descended back to the lower room, and out 
in the open air. 

There were out-houses connected with 
this cottage, and some inclosures, which 
plainly showed that they had not been 
made by ordinary islanders. There were 
also several cottages of only one story each, 
with their out-houses and inclosures, — the 
latter showing clearly that the different por- 
tions of the village have been owned by dif- 
ferent persons, and not been the common 
property of all. 


Everything, on all sides, has a semi-civi- 
lized air which gratified and tended to make 
me ponder over the fate of the mutineers; 
and as I did so I confess that I lost sight of 


the guilt of the old sailor who had been dur- 
ing the last years of his life the patriarch of 


this little colony, which deserves the atten- 
tion of the anthropologist, and cannot but 
at least modify, if not set aside altogether, 
the opinion, in the minds of many, that hy- 
brid races gradually deteriorate, from gen- 
eration (o generation, and in the long run 
die out. 


I proceeded to the banyan-tree, and, seat- 
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ing myself on the ground, meditated undis- 
turbed for a few moments over the muti- 
neers and their fate, drawing, as it were, 
strange pictures in my mind of the scenes 
which had been enacted on this little island 
within the first few years after the arrival 
of Christian with the ** Bounty ’’: the Tahi- 
tians killing Christian, Williams, and Mar- 
tin; M’Koy wandering about insane, and 
finally committing suicide by throwing him- 
self from the rock; Matthew Quinta] strug- 
gling in the grasp of Young and Adams, 
who killed him to save themselves; Young 
on his death-bed, suffering with asthma, 
with Adams standing close by, and clasping 
his dying gompanion’s elongated hand; and 
finally Adams himself, old and gray-headed, 
dying, surrounded by his weeping colony, 
spending his last breath and swiftly ebbing 
strength to counsel the disconsolate half- 
breeds, who felt that they were losing their 
last earthly prop. 

I could not help thinking how much bet- 
ter it was that Sir Thomas Slaines had been 
the first British officer who had landed here 
after the meeting, and that his humane 
character had for once made him deviate 
from the strict line of his duty sufficiently 
to make him decide to leave Adams unmo- 
lested on his island, instead of putting him 
under arrest, and taking him home as a 
prisoner. Had that gallant officer been 
such a tyrant as Bligh, or such a brute as 
Edwards, of the ** Pandora,’’ he would have 
acted quite differently; and Alexander 
Smith, alias John Adams, would probably 
have died on the gallows, jeered at by a 
gaping multitude, instead of —as he did in 
1829— peacefully, and surrounded by the 


simple people who venerated and loved 
him. 


While I was thus engaged under the ban- 
yan, the captain had been to the beach, and 


succeded in finding the place where he had 
formerly landed; and, as he found that with 
care we would have no difficulty in getting 
off again, he decided to take off some fruit 
to the ship, and we at once commenced 
gathering what we could, which turned my 


attention to some of the products of the 


island. 

The season was not far enough advanced 
for us to gather much fruit. We cot green 
cocoanuts, which I prefer to ripe ones for 
their milk, — the only part of that fruit that 


I care anything about, We found several 
bunches of green plantains and bananas to 
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hang up on board to ripen; and two of the 
boat’s crew wandered a short distance away 
from us, and returned with three wild goats 
that they had succeeded in shooting with an 
old musket which they had been permitted 
to take from the vessel when we left it to 
land. 

These fruits which I have just mentioned 
were all we could find ripe enough for our 
use; but I saw many plants of the taro-root, 
yams, and sweet-potatoes, and the captain, 
who was quite a botanist, told me, while we 
were returning on board, that he had seen 
many fine specimens of plants which he 
called yappa, cloth-tree, nons, tee-plant and 
doodoc, as well as several toonena-trees. I 
saw two mulberry and several lemon and 
orange trees, together with some self-sown 
potatoes, watermelons and pumpkins. The 
bread-fruit-trees were most thrifty, and L 
succeeded in getting some of the fruit sufli- 
ently ripe to roast. 

We emptied the boat of its oars, and so 
forth, and carried it to the place where 
the captain had landed before, directly 
abreast of which there was an opening in 
the reef, which appeared every time the sea 
receded, and prepared to shove off to the 
ship. The captain lingered a little longer 
on the beach, gazed back at the deserted vil- 
lage, and, turning to me, said, more as if 
he were meditating aloud than addressing 
me, — 

**Too bad! they ought to have left them 
here.”’ 

He seemed to regret to leave, and I, cer- 
tainly, would have preferred to remain 
there much longer. The place suggested so 
many thoughts, as I recalled all I had read 
of the mutineers and their descendants, that 
it made it attractive; and I could have pass- 
ed days there before the monotony of the 
situation would have made itself felt. But 
I had been accustomed for some months to 


leave abruptly new scenes and associations 
just as they were commencing to gain a hold 
upon my mind, and to incite pleasant and 
profitable meditations, and had learned to 
submit to the inevitable with less discon- 


tent than formerly, Hence, when the cap- 
tain gave the word to shove off, 1 gave the 


place a last look, and as soon as the boat 
floated jumped into it, and plied my oar vig- 
orously with the rest until we were outside 
the breakers, when we proceeded at a slow, 
spiritless stroke, as if endeavouring to keep 


the landing in sight as long as possible, 
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Flattered and fondled and courted by two, 

Oh! how shall I answer, or what shall I do? 

I thought to my bosom Lorenzo was dear; 

But my heart bounded lighter when Lucien came hear, 


Lorenzo is gentle and tender and true: 
His eyes, like the bright skies of summer, are blue. 
He pleaded so sweetly, I pitied him so, 


I could not refuse him: I could not say no. 


But lamp-light or gas-light, though bright be their blaze, 
Will pale ’neath the sheen of the sun’s brilliant rays; 
And where are the breezes that rippled the wave 

When the winds of the hurricane thunder and rave? 


So pity is lost in the presence of pride 

When dark-eyed young Lucien sits down by my side; 
And thus, with a foree that I cannot control, 

A storm of wild passion sweeps over my soul, 


Northville, La Salle County, Ill., May, 1878. 


THE GLASS-BLOWER “ BOTTL 


To a certain fashionable midland water- 
ing-place, which is a favorite resort of 
wealthy invalids, there came a short time 
ago a well-known glass-blower, who had 
purchased a house and some property there 
with the intention of becoming a permanent 
resident. 

The society of this fashionable water- 
ing-place is largely composed of gentiemen 
who have retired from business, and to 
whom, in consequence, anything which re- 
minds them of the “shop” which they have 
abandoned is particu'arly distasteful. They 
therefore eyed this worthy glass-blower with 
looks askance. The question “‘Shail we 
call on him?” was eagerly discussed. At 
last it was settled in the affirmative, and 
the glass-blower and his family were re- 
ceived into the bosom of the elect, and be- 
came members of what the fashionable wa- 
tering-place calls its ** society.” 

There is in the said town aclub which 


affects to be exceedingly exclusive, and 
presently the glass-blower was put up as a 
candidate, After an animated discussion 
as to his eligibility, it was decided that 
there was nothing to render him ineligible, 
aud he was duly elected, 

A few months later there came to the 
aforesaid fashionable watering-place a 
partner of a firm of noted sauce-manufac- 
turers, who had also purchased a large 
house and grounds there with the intention 
of becoming a resident. In his case the 
question whether he should be admitted 
into *‘society’’? or not was debated more 
warmly than in the first case; and in the 
end opinion was divided on the point, — 
some deciding to call upon him, others de- 
ciding Ww taboo him, 

Under tnese circumstances it was some- 
what rash of him tw allow bis name to be 


put up for the club, But his supporters 
were a strong and influential body, and 
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would have carried their man but for the 
rule of the club that one black-ball shall 
exclude a candidate, 

The one black-ball was there, and there 
was nothing for it but to accept the snub 
with the best grace possible. ‘This the emi- 
nent sauce-manufacturer did, and won gold- 
en opinions by the manner in which he 
comported himself under what his support- 
ers considered, and perhaps rightly, an ut- 


terly undeserved insult. 

** Society’? was not left long in dowbt as 
to the identity of the man who had *pill- 
ed’’ the sauce-manufacturer. He was too 
proud of his exploit to keep silent, and it 
was soon generally known that it was the 
glass-vlower who had dropped into the bal- 
Jot-box the fatal black ball, 

The fact came to the ears of the rejected 
candidate, and, marveling how he could 
have provoked such treatment at the hands 
of this, the jatest addition to the club, he 
called upon the glass-blower, and courte- 


It is an ascertained fact that there are 
three classes of lunar mountains. The first 
of these consists of isvlated, separate, dis- 
tinct mountains of a very curious character. 
The distinguishing characterictic of these 
mountains is this: they start up from a 
plain quite suddenly. On the earth it is 
well known that mountains generally go in 
ranges or groups; but we find these isolated 
lunar mountains standing up entirely apart, 
and never having been connected with any 
range, The one named Pico is nine thou- 
sand feet high. This mountain has the 
form of an immense sugar-loaf; and if our 
readers can imagine a fairly proportioned 
sugar-loaf nine thousand feet in height, and 
themselves situated upon it so as to be able 
to look down upon its apex, they will have 


an approximate idea of the appearance of 


Pico, 

There are many other mountains of a 
simiiar description scattered over the 
moon’s surface; and mountains not only 
stand apart from each other, but, what is 
still more remarkable, the plains on which 


they stand are but slightly disturbed. How 


Mountinins in the Moon. 
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ously requested an explanation. Shown 
into the presence of the glass-blower, the 
sauce-maker modestly commenced his re- 
monstrance, and concluded by saying, more 
warmly, — 

“IT must say, I think it is rather hard 
lines that you, of all people, should have 
been the one to black-ball me.”’ 

good sir,’ replied the glass-blower, 
“the fact is, I was very sorry to have to do 


it; but I considered it my duty. In a place 


like this, you see, it is necessary to draw 
the line somewhere, and I felt that it ought 
to be drawn at sauce,’’ 

There was a shade of bitterness in the 
sauce-maker’s tone, as, rising from his seat, 
he said, — 

“Thank you: I am obliged to you for 
your information, But allow me to point 
out that, while you are so wonderfully quick 
to remember who made the sauce, you seem 
quite to have forgotten who made the bot- 
tles.”’ 


singular, then, the influence which shot the 
mountain up nine thousand feet, and yet 
scarcely disturbed a plain in the neighvor- 
hood, 

The second class of lunar elevations con- 
sists of mountain ranges. Now, this is the 
principal feature of the mountains on earth, 
This phenomenon is also found in the moon; 
but there is an exception: only two princi- 
pal ranges are found, and there appears to 
have been originally only one range. One 
is called the Appenines. It is so well seen 
that just as the line of light is passing 
through the moon you will] think it is, gen- 
erally speaking, a crack in its surface; but 
a telescope of ordinary power will at once 
manifest it to be a range of mountains. 

The lunar Appenines may be compared 
with the loftiest range of mountains upon 
earth, It is eighteen thousand. feet high; 
and there is another still higher, rising 
twenty-five thousand feet above its base. 
In this feature, then, the moon corresponds 
with the earth, but with this difference: 
what is the rule on the earth is the excep- 
tion in the moon, 
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MY LIFE’S LESSON. 


BY ADA CAMBRIDGE, 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


“Wk TOOK BUT AE KISS, AND THEN I 
BADE HIM GANG AWAY.”’ 


When I came to myself again, I was ly- 
ing on a little sofa, and Jack was kneeling 
beside me, with his arm under my head. 
My hair was loose and wet about the pil- 
lows, and my forehead cool with eau-de- 
Cologne; and Mrs. Carter was standing 
over me, looking dreadfully frightened, 
fanning me with one hand, and with the 
other holding a smelling-bottle to my nose. 
On atable near stood a small tumbler half 
full of champagne, which was still bub- 
bling over a lump of ice. 

I awoke to a sense of profound languor 
and peacefulness, and with no recollection, 
for a few moments, of the events which had 
just transpired. 

“She is better now,” said Jack, taking 
the smelling- bottle away. ‘lf you will 
kindly go down-stairs, Mrs, Carter, and 
keep everybody from coming up, I will stay 
with her until she is all right.” 

Mrs. Carter looked at me irresolutely, not 
at all liking to leave me, 

* Yes, please go,”’ I urged faintly. ‘* Don’t 
tell them. They would be anxious. They 


would want to come. I am getting quite 
well: I only want to be quiet a little while 
longer.” 

And an involuntary shudder ran over me 
as I suddenly reco!lected what a very, very 
little while longer it was bidding likely to 
be. 

She waited to see me drink some of the 
wine; and then, having adjusted the win- 
dow-curtains, and satisfied herself that my 
present wants were provided for, she took 
herself down-stairs, shutting the door be- 
hind her. 

There was a long pause at first, while 
Jack drew a wet sponge softly over my 
forehead once or twice, and over my shut 
eyes; and then—and then— But I don’t 
know how to write about it. I looked up 
at him, and saw his despair; and I put out 
my hands, and he gathered me up in his 
arms passionately, and then all the love [ 
had ever thought of and longed for was 
poured in a great flood over me. 

*“*O Jack! if I could die!’ I whispered, 
thinking of Rolfe. ‘But I am too strong 
to die.’’ 

““Why did you do it?’ he ‘asked, in a 
voice so changed that it was not like his at 
all. 

‘“‘Mrs, Pelham made me promise when 
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she was dying. Everything went against 
me.’”’ 

* And you never thought of me, Daisy?” 
he asked. ‘‘ You never cared what became 
of me ?”’ 

“Yes, yes, yes!’ I sobbed, clinging to 
him: “it was because I thought most of 
you. Mr. Pelham said I was too old to 
stay with you now. I thought I was in 
your way.”’ 

He interrupted me with a fierce ejacula- 
tion, and demanded to know what lies Mr. 
Pelham had been telling me, 

‘*No, Jack,” I said: “I heard what he 
said to you that last time he came to see us, 
He told you people talked, — that I ought 
to have achaperone. I could n’t help hear- 
ing what he said, Jack.” 

**And you heeded that nonsense! You 
never gave me credit for being able to man- 
age all that? Why, did n’t I come to Lon- 
don at once to make arrangements? I 
thought you knew me better than all that, 
Daisy.”’ 

“IT did n’t know, I did n’t know!” cov- 
ering my face with my hands, and crying 
bitterly. 

**Did n’t you know that I wanted to keep 
you for myself?’ 

“No, Jack: you never told me.” 

“T thought I was sure of you, child. 
That was one reason. And the other rea- 
son was, I did n't want to take advantage of 
your youth and our old relationship. I 
meant you to see the world first, before you 
bound yourself to any engagement; and I 
meant to have come courting you at Mrs, 
Carter’s, on equal ground. O Daisy! you 
might have kept yourself free a little longer. 
If you had loved me half as I loved you, 
nothing would have made you marry a man 
you did n’t care for. It was a wicked thing, 
Daisy. I cannot imagine any woman doing 
it, even to please a dying friend, unless in 
sheer despair; and that could n’t have been 
a motive with you.” 

‘* Perhaps it was, Jack,”’ I whispered sol- 
emniy. * You know Mr. Pelham suggested 
to you that you should have me for your 
wife, and I heard you say it was out of the 
question. I suppose you did n’t mean it, 
but I could n’t know that; and so I did n’t 
mind much what become of me, What 
did you mean?” I demanded excitedly, ali 
of a sudden. 

“Only to give Mr. Pelham a hint to mind 
his own business, of course, If I had al- 
80 


quietly. 


lowed his ideas to get upon that track, he 
would have talked and cut his coarse jokes 
about us, most likely, in your presence. O 
Daisy, Daisy! what fools we both have 
been! And now we are terribly punished 
for it.” 

And here he utterly broke down; and so 
did I. 

Presently we heard voices in the hall, and 
then footsteps on the stairs; and I started 
suddenly to my feet, as if a thunderbolt had 
fallen, 

“Say good-by,” I whispered fearfully. 
holding up my face. ‘*O my darling! say 
good-by now, and then go away. Go quite 
away to your club, Jack, and try not to 
think any more of it. I must try — we 
must both do our duty”? — 

My voice suddenly failed me, my breath 
quivered up into my throat, and the very 
room swam round. I had one glimpse of 
Rolfe and his father rushing toward me 
with anxious haste; and then, for the sec- 
ond time in my life, I fainted away. 

This time I don’t think I did come to 
myself, I have no distinct recollections of 
anything that happened, except hearing 
somebody speak of a journey that would 
have to be put off, and somebody else or- 
dering the doctor to be sent for. I began 
to have dreadful dreams, and to fancy my- 
self in all sorts of different places; and I 
did not know the room I lay in, nor the 
faces of those who tended me. 

I believe that very strong people (and I 
was very strong, in spite of my slender 
frame and delicate appearance) are mostly 
very ill when they are ill at all. I suppose 
any serious derangement, when the bodily 
functions are not used to it, comes upon 
them with a shock, and they cannot take it 
At any rate, I, what with care 
and trouble, and London heat, and a defec- 
tive drain somewhere, which the doctors 
made a great deal of, I, who had never 
known what sickness was, had such an ill- 
ness at this time as nearly made an end of 
me. I had wished to die, and I was almost 
taken at my word, My life hung upon a 
thread for many days; and when at last the 
raging fever had subsided, and my head be- 
gan vaguely to understand what it was 
thinking of, I found myself with transpar- 
ent hands and sunken cheeks, and my beau- 
tiful long braids cut off, so helpless that I 
could not move in my bed, and a mere bun- 
dle of skin and bones, 
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I remember the time when I first regain- 
ed my consciousness. It was a cool and 
quiet evening, and 1 was lying on my little 
bed at Mrs. Carter’s; and only she was with 
me,—sitting quietly by my side, with her 
spectacles on, knitting. 1 looked round the 
pretty chamber, and recognized the famil- 
iar, simple furniture; I looked at the array 
of bottles and glasses on the table at the 
foot of the bed; and I looked at my weak, 
thin hands, and at the wedding-ring which 
hung loosely round my finger. 

Mrs, Carter,” said I suddenly. 

She jumped up with a start, and her knit- 
ting rolled to the floor, 

**O my dear! I am so glad!’ she exclaim- 
ed, leaning over me. ‘* You will do now. 
But don’t talk, pray.” 

“*I suppose I’ve been very ill, have n’t 
I?” I inquired, disregarding her injunc- 
tion, 

“Yes, dear, yes,—very ill indeed; and 
you must keep very quiet now if you want 
to get well.” 

**How long have I been lying here?” I 
persisted. 

a fortnight, dear, —almost three 
weeks,—a dreadful time. But now shut 
your eyes: you shall talk presently.’* 

“Is Rolfe gone home again to Ely?” 

* To Ely? of course not! Do you think 
he would jeave you at such a time as this? 
Poor, dear young man, he has hardly stirred 
a step from this house since the day he 
came into it as a bridegroom, Ah! a sad 
ending to a wedding-day; but I hope the 
happiness is all coming now. Only you 
must be quiet, Daisy, and not talk. Here, 
drink this,’”’ —and she gave me something 
from a cup, —*‘and shut your eyes, like a 
good girl. If you have asleep now, I will 
jet your husband come up to see you pres- 
ently.” 

I had my sleep, but my husband did not 
come to see me. He was too much upset 
by the news that I had survived a dreaded 
crisis, and was on the road to recovery, to 
be trusted to command himself sufficiently 
not to excite and disturb me, 

“And he is far fron; well himseif,” said 
Mrs. Carter, when giving me this explana- 
tien. ‘“*He’s been fretting dreadfully since 
you ’ve been up-stairs, and he looks a mere 
shadow. You must not be shocked when 
you see the change in him, my dear: he will 
socn pick up now you are out of danger.” 

The next day Rolfe came up-stairs, and 
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sat down by my bedside. The first thing 
he did was to have a hearty cry over me; 
and then he looked at my face, and fondled 
my hand, in a rapture of satisfaction and 
happiness. In spite of Mrs, Carter’s warn- 
ing, I was greatly shocked to see how ill he 
looked. His hollow chest seemed narrower 
and more fallen-in than ever, he coughed 
incessantly, and he had red spots on his 
staring cheek-bones which I had never no- 
ticed there before. The poor, poor boy! 
My heart smote me when I looked at him, 
and I comforted him for the trouble he had 
suffered as well as I could. 

**I’m afraid you’ve caught afresh cold,” 
I said, when a violent paroxysm of cough- 
ing seized him. 

**Oh, ro, love: it’s nothing,’’ he respond- 
ed carelessly, lifting his head, and panting. 
** The doctor says 1’ve had too much con- 
finement and anxiety; but that could n't be 
helped, and I hope it is all overnow. He 
says that I am wanting the sea-voyage and 
another climate, too.’’ 

**I think you are,” I said; ‘‘ and you shall 
have it as soon as ever I am able to crawl 
on board a ship with you.”’ 

** Bless you, Daisy!’ he answered fondly. 
**It will be a happy day for me when you 
are able to crawl cut of this house with me, 
and I have you to myself at last. Often, 
when Mrs, Carter busties me out of your 
room, I find it hard to believe you are my 
wife at all.’”’ 

On this occasion (as many times subse- 
quently) Rolfe was bustled out after an in- 
terview of ten minutes, and went most re- 
luctantly. 

Next day Jack sent up a message, to ask 
whether I could see him; and Mrs, Carter 
was for excluding him altogether. 

** Your husband is one thing, and Captain 
Stafford is another, my dear,” said she, in 
an injured tone. 

“I know it,” I replied sadly; ‘but you 
must please let him up this once. I know 
he is going away again, and only wants w 
see how I am getting on, and to say good. 
by.’”’ 

When Jack came in, he came alone; and 
he too looked altered since I had seen him 
last, —so subdued and gentle, and yet so 
gravely courageous and self-possessed. 

**] waited until I knew you were better,”’ 
he said, stooping over me, and taking my 
hand; *‘and now I suppose I had betier go, 
Daisy.” 
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Yes,” I answered, ‘‘you had better, if 
you don’t mind; for 1am trying very hard, 
Jack.” 

‘*Poor little one!’ he ejaculated, lifting 
my hand to his brown mustache, ‘ And 
are you strong enough now? Do you think 
you can face it?” 

‘“*T am going to, of course,’’ I said, under 
my breath; “* but what will you do, Jack? 
O Jack! hew lonely you will be.” 

**We won’t talk about that,”’ he broke in 
hurriedly. ‘* Don’t, Daisy: I shall make a 
fool of myself if you cry like that. Be 
strong, ny brave little girlh We can pray 
for each other; and God will help us 
through,” 

He stooped down, as if he could not trust 
himself to say any more, and we took our 
last kiss, 

-by,”? he whispered, ‘tand God 
bless you, my own child! If you ever want 
anything— but you know all about that: a 
letter to the club will always find me.” 

I tried to say good-by, but I could not ut- 
teraword. I took his strong hand between 
mny two weak ones, pressed it convulsively 
for a moment, and then turned over oh my 
side, and buried my face in the pillow. 

And he opened the door softly, and went 
away. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
THE BROKEN TROTH. 


In the interval between Mrs, Pelham’s 
funeral and my departure from Ely, Rolfe 
and I, consulting together, determined that 
Audrey ought to be informed of her moth- 
er’s death. No one of her family had heard 
from or written to her since ber elopement, 
in obedience to Mr. Pelham’s express com- 
mands; but at this juncture we thought we 
should be excused for taking the matter 
into our-own hands. We did not know 
where she was; we knew nothing whatever 
of her husband’s people, — not even where 
they lived. Wedid not dare to say a word 
to Mr. Pelham, who, being disposed to lay 
her mother’s death at her door, was more 
hardened than usual against her, So, after 
anxious deliberation, we intrusted our let- 
ter and our secret to a friend of Rolfe’s who 
had relatives in Melvourne; and it was ar- 
ranged that an advertisement (over the con- 
coction of which, simple as it eventually be- 
came, we spent an hour and a half) should 
be inserted in the leading Australian news- 
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papers, as the most probable means of open- 
ing a communication with her. ‘* Audrey” 
—for we considered her name sufficiently 
peculiar to safely stand alone— ‘‘ was re- 
quested to apply to a certain person fora 
letter containing important news from 
home,” 

Rolfe’s friend answered for the trustwor 
thiness of the certain #@rson mentioned, 
and cheerfully undertook the commission; 
but to us there seemed so many chances 
against success, at any rate for a long time, 
that, though hopeful, we were not very san- 
guine. 

In the three months that followed, I had 
too much to suffer, and to think of, to have 
room in my mind for speculations upon this 
matter, and I had almost forgotten Audrey, 
But one morning, a day or two after Jack’s 
departure, Rolfe, without waiting for Mrs, 
Carter’s grudging permission, burst into 
my room, in great excitement, with a letter 
from his sister in his hand. 

* From Australia, Daisy!’ he shouted, 
waving it above his head; ‘*and in her very 
own handwriting. May I stay a few min- 
utes, so that we can read it together?” 

Before I could answer bim he was seized 
with such an awful fit of coughing —so 
much worse than anything I had heard be- 
fore—that I listened in terror, wondering 
how his slight frame could bear it. He fell 
back upon a chair at the bedside, and his 
poor head hung over his knees, and all his 
body seemed convulsed and torn with the 
violence of the paroxysm. I was still much 
too weak to be able to lift myself up to help 
him; but I seized a bell-rope hanging over 
my head, and rang loudly for Mrs. Carter. 
The good woman came hurrying along the 
passage in great consternation, and as soon 
as she entered the room she pounced upon 
Rolfey and held him up in her arms till the 
attack had a little subsided. 

*T heard you flying up-stairs,” she said; 
“and I knew what would happen. Why 
are you not more careful of yourself?” 

**I forgot,” he said, smiling. ‘‘It was a 
letter 1 was in a hurry to show to Daisy. I 
am better now,’’—gasping fearfully, and 
lying back in the chair, —‘‘and I am sorry 
I made so much noise, Daisy. I’m afraid 
you must read it,’’ he added, handing the 
letter to me: “I have n’t breath enough 
yet.” 

I waited until Mrs. Carter had given him 
some wine, and seen him a little recovered ; 


and then, still full of a vague alarm about 
him, I opened the letter with my feeble 
hands, and began to read it aloud. 


***O my dear Daisy!’ it began, in her old 
impetuous style,—for it was I who had 
taken the responsibility of writing to her, 
while yet not one of the family, —‘ when 
Tom brought me @be Argus,’’ and showed 
me your advertisement (I was sure it was 
from you, for I don’t think there can be 
another Audrey in Australia), I almost 
went out of my mind. I made him ride 
straight off to Melbourne, with all sorts of 
proofs that I was bis wife, to get the letter; 
and I made sure it was papa’s forgiveness, 
and perhaps some money, and an invitation 
to us tocome home. I was so shocked and 
upset when I found the news was about 
poor, dear mamma. At first I wondered 
whether fretting about me had had any- 
thing to do with it; but Tom says the only 
wonder is she lived so long, considering how 
delicate and afflicted she always was. I 
cried for days and days to think that 1 
should never see her again; and I did so 
wish that Tom and I had staid in England 
(for I am sure he would have made a splen- 
did lawyer). And, O Daisy! I could not 
afford proper mourning, and I am sure I 
shail look ail green and rusty before a 
. Month is gone out. You know how horrid 
common crape is; and you can get nothing 
under half a guinea a yard, which Tom says 
is out of the question. Fancy: I have to 
wear a biack print all day (fortunately sum- 
mer is coming), and have only one common 
black stuff, with not more than a couple of 
yards of crape on it altogether; and that 
abominable. I keep thinking of you, and 
how beautiful you will look in your Lon- 
don-made costume, and one of madame’s 
sweet bonnets! I know, darling Daisy, you 
will take care of all poor mamma's things 
for me (if papa gives the servants new 
mourning, that is quite as much as they 
ought to expect): I shall be so glad of them, 
both for myself and litle Laura.’ ”’ 


think of that, Daisy!’ exclaimed 
Rolfe, still in a panting whisper: “* she has 
a child; and we never knew it!’ 

** And she speaks of it as if it were some- 
thing of no consequence,”’ said I. 

**T don’t suppose it is, compared with her 


clothes, Daisy. 
as strong as ever. 


The ruling passion seems 
I’ve no doubt, now, she 
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passes over the child’s name to go on talk- 
ing about mamma’s wardrobe.”’ 

**She does,’”’ said I, returning to the let- 
ter. 

And I read on, 


***] remember the poor dear had a new 
black silk just before I left: she gave twelve 
shillings a yard for it at Peter Brown's, and 
it was trimmed witb real lace. She could 
not have had much wear out of it, if she 
was so much laid up as you say, and I could 
alter it, and make it up for a best dress that 
would last me years. I am sure papa, how- 
ever much he might be set against me, will 
remember that I am entitled, as the only 
daughter, to all her wearing apparel; but I 
wish that you had said something definite 
about it. 

“*T am so glad, dearest, to learn that you 
and Rolfe are to be married. 1 always 
thought it would come to that, —though 
you used to be so angry with me whenever 
I hinted at such a thing, —for I knew how 
fond he was of you; and, moreover, there 
was nobody else for you, either in or around 
Ely.’” 


“A very fortunate thing for me,’’ broke 
in Rolfe, leaning over the pillow to stroke 
my hair. ‘I never had any rivals, or I 
doubt my chance would have been a small 
one.’ 

When he said that, it came into my mind 
for the first time that I should have to tell 
him about Jack, or begin my married life 
in a dishonorable and sinful way. It was a 
terrible task to look forward to, for how 
should I make him understand? How 
should I save him from misery, and myself 
from future suspicion, and spare Jack from 
misconceptions and reproach? Neverthe- 
less, I determined that I must do it, — with- 
out questioning the matter in any way, — 
as soon as Roife said he ‘‘never had any 
ivals.’”’ I told myself I would do it as soon 
as I was a little stronger, and, with a sink- 
ing heart, went on with Audrey’s gossip. 


***Give my love to him, and tell him I 
do not need to wish him happiness, for he 
is sure to have it anyway. Iam delighted 
to think you are coming out here, — though 
you don’t speak of staying. I am sure if 
Rolfe, as you say, is not strong, this climate 
will soon set him up. Both Tom and I 
have had the best of health in Australia, — 
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though we have not had much else,—and 
our little girl, who is just beginning to 
stand alone, is as strong as heart could 
wish. O Daisy! she is such a pretty little 
thing! very like her father, and so bright 
and intelligent. How often I wish we were 
in Ely now, and could send her out walk- 
ing, with a nice nurse, dressed as she ought 
to be! She is almost as fair as you are; and 
she would look a perfect little angel in a 
pale-blue cashmere pelisse, with a wide bor- 
der of swan’s-down around the cape, and a 
little white-felt hat and feather. How 
everybody would admire her! Please, dear 
Daisy, if you are coming soon, get me (out 
of the money dear mamma left with Rolfe 
for me) a piece or two of pretty stuff for 
frocks, and some colored ribbons, and a few 


. trifles that you think would make a baby 


look nice. Of course I could get all those 
things just as well here (a squatter’s wife 
living near us has her children most beauti- 
fully dressed, Indian embroidery, Madeira- 
work, everything; and she gets every stitch 
in Melbourne); but if the money alone 
comes, Tom will think it is all wanted for 
other things. And you might, darling, 
bring me just one good dress, —a gray-silk, 
or poplin, perhaps, which would do for 
half-mourning, and which [ could trim with 
color afterward. 8S, and E. have my meas- 
urements, you know; and a nice dress made 
by them would be a pattern to make up 
dear mamma’s old ones by. I can trust 
your taste, which Captain Stafford always 
used to think so superior to mine. Do not 
say anything about it when you write. 
Tom will not mind when he sees it; but 
you can’t make gentlemen understand what 
a lady’s wants are. He saw no difference 
between a common calico and the loveliest 
pique, the last time I was buying a dress, 
and he really seemed to think ten shillings 
a dreadful sum to spend on a gown, —and 
that was all I gave for my black print, in- 
cluding the buttons, Ah, Daisy! we have 
not got on in Australia as we expected, 
Tom is clever enough for anything; but he 
has had nothing but ill-luck. In the first 
place, his brother treated him shamefully. 
He denied that he was rich at all, — though 
he has a fine station in the Wimmera, and 
everybody knows he is rolling in money. 
He said be had had some disease among his 
sheep, and drought, and bush-fires, —some 
nonsense of that kind,—and he told Tem 
he might build himself a hut, and work on 
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the station for wages, if he liked, but that 
that was all he could do forhim. Of course 
we were very indignant, and went back to 
Melbourne immediately. Tom was advised 
to apply for a clerkship in a bank; but he 
could not bear the idea of being shut up in 
offices again. Still, our stock of money was 
running low, and we began to be uneasy. 
It took a great deal of our five hundred 
pounds, you know, for our passage and out- 
fit; and we found our journey to the Wim- 
mera and back— which was all by road, in 
buggies and coaches — very expensive; and 
then living in Melbourne is dear. It was 
very comfortable at first. I should like 
nothing better than to live in Melbourne 
always, if I had plenty of money. We had 
the sweetest little rooms, close to the Fitz- 
roy Gardens, and every delicacy for our 
meals that we liked to ask for; and on fine 
afternoons we used to walk about the prin- 
cipal streets— which were so bright and 
gay, and crowded with ladies—to look at 
the shops and the fashions, and every even- 
ing we went to the opera, or the theatre, or 
somewhere. It was perfectly delightful; 
but it cost us rather more than we expect- 
ed. Then somebody who knew a great deal 
about mines got acquainted with Tom, and 
advised him to put what remained of our 
money into amine. He had put all his owa 
into it, and everybody was saying how well 
it would be sure to turn out; so we thought 
it was all right. But, Daisy, there was no 
gold there at all, and the shareholders gave 
it up; and we were left with nothing but a 
debt of ten pounds, which we had had to 
borrow to pay calls. Then, of course, Tom 
had to look for a situation, and all he could 
get was a miserable little appointment at the 
Customs House, only a hundred a year; not 
enough to keep us in Melbourne, and quite, 
quite beneath him, We had to go into a 
wretched lodging in a back street. And, O 
Daisy! the troubles we had there, I could 
never give you an idea. Tom had to be 
away all Cay, and there were horrid people 
about the house, who smoked and got tipsy 
and used bad language. I was expecting 
little Laura, and had nobody to speak to or 
to do a thing for me; and I always had to 
keep the door locked to prevent people 
walking in. We lived there several months, 
—how we got through it I don’t know, — 
and then, when I was nearly dead with 
fright and nervousness, Tom got two mites 
of rooms in a widow’s cottage, and we went 
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there in time for my confinement. It was 
very nice and quiet; but the poor creature 
was dreadfully poor, and before baby was a 
month old somebody put an execution in 
her house, and it was stripped of every- 
thing. We had hard work to keep even our 
own clothes. Then a kind neighbor, who 
‘had nursed me, took me and little Laura in 
for a few weeks, and Tom went off up the 
country to find other employment; for he 
said Melbourne was unbearable on a hun- 
dred a year. Howl did long to write to 
papa, Daisy, and tell him everything. But 
then I knew how he would say “‘ Of course! 
I expected nothing else;’’ and I determined 
I would n’t until we were nearly starving, 
and I was driven to it.’”’ 


“Poor little soul?’ sighed Rolfe. “‘I 
should have thought such hard experiences 
as that would have driven the vanities out 
of her.” 

**And the independence too,’’ I added, 
wiping away two tears that were stealing 
down my face, and making up my mind to 
give her two or three of my own pretty new 
dresses to comfort her for all she had gone 
through. 


“*T was so glad when we left Melbourne,’ 
she wenton. ‘I always did hate the coun- 
try; but it is better than a town for poor 
people. Tom got a situation as bookkeeper 
on a station, which, though worth only 
eighty pounds a year, is.a better thing than 
the last. We have a little weather-board 
cottage in the bush, with a garden to it, 
rent-free; and we get milk and eggs and but- 
ter and mutton and fruit and vegetables for 
nearly nothing. The people at the station 
(who have the loveliest house, Daisy, and 
who know us for gentlefolks, of course) are 
very kind, and are always sending us pres- 
ents: so that really housekeeping does not 
cost us much. I keep no servant, and a 
poor free-selector’s wife living near is glad 
to do the washing for a trifle.’ ” 


“She lives in the wilderness, and keeps 
no servant,’”’ said Rolfe, ‘‘and she wants a 
gray-silk costume from Smith and Evans’s! 
I suppose for the delectation of the opos- 
sums and kangaroos.”’ 

**Oh, but, Rolfe! she won’t go on like 
this, I hope. We must show the letter to 
her father; and, surely, he will relent, and 
feteh them home, or do something to put 
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her husband in a better position. He does 
n’t seem a bad young fellow. Evidently he 
has been a kind husband; and he seems to 
have done his best, considering that he had 
everything to learn.” 

**]f not, we shall be able to help them a 
little,’’ said Rolfe. ‘‘ Do you notice, Daisy, 
she says the family at the station have a 
beautiful house? I am glad to hear that. 
I should n’t wonder if the people out there 
are far more civilized than we suppose. Au- 
drey was always fastidious and critical about 
those matters. Go on, dear, and see what 
more she says.” 


***Of course little Laura keeps me fully 
employed when she is awake. I have to 
scramble through my housework while she 
is in bed; and sometimes I am quite glad to 
have only three rooms, and so little house- 
hold property to attend to. But, O Daisy! 
often and often I think of all the nice pres- 
ents I should have had, if Tom and I had 
married properiy; and then I cry over the 
change from all I have been used to. When 
I sit down to play on Mrs. Willis’s. lovely 
grand piano, and when I look at the beauti- 
ful things, scattered all over her drawing- 
room, which they brought home from the 
continent last year, and when I see her, in 
her sweet new dresses, sitting down to a 
table covere:l with such damask and china 
and plate as only two or three houses in Ely 
could boast of, then it does seem hard to be 
shabby and poor, and to have only eighty 
pounds a year to live on,’” 


* Poor little soul!’ Rolfe ejaculated again. 
“I dare say it will do her good,”’ 

** At any rate, she never gives a hint that 
she regrets her marriage to Tom Heseltine; 
and that looks well for her, and for him 
too. If he compensates Audrey for the loss 
of pretty clothes and luxurious living, he 
must be a very different man from what we 
thought him.” 

** Yes: I hope my father will see that. If 
he does n’t now, we will make him when we 
come home again; and in the mean time we 
can do a great deal for her ourselves. I 
fancy we shall find Australia quite a pleas- 
ant place, do you know, Daisy? See what 
she says of Melbourne; and grand pianos 
and fine plate and linen in the bush! Why, 
I thought everybody in the bush lived in 
bark huts, and drank tea out of a tin can, 
and all that sort of thing.”’ 
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“Nonsense, Rolfe. Jack, my uncle, 
knows a great deal about Australia; and he 
says you have just as much domestic com- 
fort and luxury there as here, if you want 
it. There was a time, when he came home 
from his travels in Africa, that he talked of 
investing his property there, and becoming 
a squatter himself; but,’’ I faltered, ‘I sup- 
pose he has given the plan up.” 

**That would have been very nice for 
you,” said poor Rolfe unsuspiciously. ** We 
would have settled near him, so that you 
could have seen him constantly: 1 know 
you would have liked that. But I should 
think, since he knows you are going there, 
he will be all the more anxious to carry out 
the plan.” 

Instead of answering him, I turned again 
to Audrey’s letter. 


***T cannot write much more now, darling 
Daisy, for Mrs. Willis has just sent to say 
the post-bag is going in half an hour, and I 
am detaining the man only while I close my 
letter for him to take back; but I shall write 
to you again next mail, and soon after that 
1 hope I shall see you both with my own 
eyes, Oh, what joy it will be! Mind you 
say what ship you choose, and all about 
your plans; and mind you don’t forget to 
have the box with my clothes (and of course 
your own too) lined with zine, and soldered. 
Give my love to darling papa, and tell him 
how grieved I am for his trouble and loneli- 
ness, and how I wish I were near enough to 
comfort him. I often think of those happy 
days at the dear old house, when he used to 
take me down to dinner, and had to sit on 
his heels to make himself short enough for 
me to reach his arm! but I fear he has quite 
given up thinking of his poor, naughty little 
girl.’ ” 


* Ah!” said Rolfe; “that will touch him. 
am so glad she said that.” 


***And give my love to dear Rolfe, and 
poor Alice, and everybody,’ concluded Au- 
drey, in flurried hieroglyphics, which were 
rather hard to make out; ‘and tell papa 
about baby, and please don’t forget the lit- 
tle things for her. Ever, my darling Daisy, 
your loving sister, 

AUDREY HESELTINE. 


“<*¢p, §,—I think two shades of gray, in 
perhaps two materials, would make up very 
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prettily. Mrs. Willis has a dress, which 
came from Paris, in two shades of a sort of 
fawn or pale-chestnut color, which is lovely. 
Hers is exquisitely embroidered in a still 
darker shade of silk; but of course that style 
of trimming would be too expensive, I will 
leave it all to you: only let it be in quite the 
latest fashion,’ 


So ended this characteristic epistle; and 
while we were talking it over, and discuss- 
ing the best way of announcing its arrival 
to Mr. Pelham, we heard a sound of foot- 
steps on the stairs, Rolfe gave a little start 
(in anticipation of being disturbed, I sup- 
pose, for his tyrant, Mrs. Carter, though ex- 
tremely fond of him, never allowed him to 
sit with me more than a few minutes at a 
time); and suddenly he began to cough 
again in the dreadful way he had done in 
coming up-stairs, When Mrs, Carter en- 
tered the room, and the doctor, on a visit te 
me, stepped in behind her, the poor boy’s 
head was over his knees, and he was quite 
helpless and speechless, fighting for breath. 
She ran quickly up to him, interposing her 
broad back between him and the bed; and 
the doctor hurried as quickly to his other 
side, 

The silence of the two, which was broken 
only by Rolfe’s coughs, and the mure dread- 
ful sound of his indrawing breath, struck 
me with consternation and horror. It had 
never occurred to me that he ailed anything 
to be alarmed about. I was so accustomed 
to his thinness and his side-aches and his 
shortness of breath and bis coughing that I 
only attributed his latter more severe symp- 
toms to a bad cold, and his anxiety about 
me, which the coming sea-voyage was to 
cure. But now I grew terrified at the grim 
gravity with which the doctor and Mrs, Car- 
ter waited on him, and I anticipated some- 
thing serious, though not so serious as it 
was, 

‘*Has he been often like that lately?” I 
burst out pitifully. ‘*O poor boy! do some- 
thing to stop it. Give him some water! It 
*s dreadful!’ 

It was indeed dreadful; so dreadful, that, 
as it went on from minute to minute, I be- 
gan tocry violently, and to wring my hands, 
Neither the doctor ror Mrs, Carter answer- 
ed me, or seemed able to do anything; but 
presently, as poor Rolfe, after a pause, ut- 
tered a faint bubbling, choking noise in his 


throat, the former whispered sharply, — 
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“Draw the curtain. Don’t let her see,— 
hold her back!’ 

Of course, when I heard that, I made a 
desperate effort to lean forward, weak as I 
was; but Mrs. Carter turned round, clasped 
me forcibly in her arms, and held my face 
to her breast. 


“O my precious!’ she cried, with a 
strange sort of hysterical wail; ‘‘ there seems 
lo be a fate upon everybody belonging to 
youl” 

I knew she was alluding to that long-ago 
time of the mutiny, and I recalled with per- 


feet distinctness how she had hugged and 


cried over me, in the old house in Kensing- 
ton, the morning the letter came from In- 
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dia: but what had that to do with Rolfe? I 
struggled to free myself from her tight em- 
brace, and in my struggles I caught one mo- 
mentary glimpse of my poor young husband. 
The doctor had laid his head back, — for he 
had become perfectly still and quiet. His 


face was partly turned toward me, and it 


was white and gray, with the mouth parted, 
and the poor eyes half closed; and all over 
his clothes and his hands and one arm of 
the dimity-covered chair ran a broad, bright 
stream of blood, settling in little pools on 


the carpet at his feet, A sick shudder ran 
through me, my limbs suddenly relaxed, 


and I sank back out of Mrs. Carter’s arms, 
happily unable to see any more. 


When Johnny Pennington became the 
possessor of a dollar, he felt as rich as a 
prince. Now to many of my little readers 
a dollar may seem but a trifle; and perhaps 
they can remember the time when they 
spent a good many without giving the mat- 
ter asingle thought. But it was quite dif- 
ferent with Johnny. 

His mother was a widow, who supported 
herself and little sc \ by doing plain needle- 
work, and her only earthly possession was 
the cottage in which they lived. Although 
they never suffered from want, their food 
and clothing were of the simpi¢st kind, and 
Johnny very seldom had money to spend 
for toys and candy, like other boys: so it is 
no wonder that his dollar was magnified 
into quite a fortune. 

It had been accumulating a long time. 
He was a polite, obliging child, and would 
often run of errands for the neighbors, who 
in revarn would drop a dime or a nickle in 
his band, and occasionally a friend would 
make him a small present. 

“T will not spend any of my money,’’ he 
said to his mother one day, “‘ until it grows 
a doHar; and then I will buy something nice 
for us both.”’ 

At last it did indeed “‘ grow a dollar,’’ and 
there it all was in nickles and shining silver 
dimes. 

It was the day before Thanksgiving when 
Johnny counted his little hoard for perhaps 
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the twentieth time, and feasted in imagina- 
tion upon the good things that it would 
bring him, Not that he was a glutton, but 
a treat that comes but seldom is enjoyed 
more keenly for that reason; and, besides, 
he did not think of self alone. He thought 
of his hard-working mother, who was so 
willing to deny herself every comfort for his 
sake, and he felt that it would: be a real 
pleasure to buy her a few dainties for 
Thanksgiving. 

So it was with a very light heart that he 
pocketed his money, and set forth to make 
his purchases, It was a clear, bright day, 
and a great many people were on the street, 
some on foot, and some in sleighs; for there 
had been a fall of snow a few days before, 
and it was just hard enough to render 
sleigh-riding very pleasant. 

At the first shop-window Johnny stopped 
to admire the beautiful display of confec- 
tionery and fruits, and while he was still 
gazing in round-eyed wonder a small voice 
piped, mia 

**Law sakes! don’t they look just good 
enough to swallow whole?’’ 

He turned at the sound, and stood face to 
face with one of the most forlorn-looking 
little specimens of humanity that he had 
ever seen. Her dress was a faded calico, so 
patched that it was hard to tell what the 
original color had been, and an old tattered 
shawl was wrapped around her shoulders. 
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Her shoes, too, were very shabby and torn, 
and showed the bare, blue toes peeping 
through, and a ragged hood was pushed 
back from a small, pinched face, with two 
bright, shrewd-looking eyes. 

“I’m Nell Howard,” said the queer lit- 


tle creature, by way, of introduction; “and 
I’ve come to town to bring some work to a 
lady, "cause mam was sick, and could n’t 
come herself. Now I’ve told you my name, 
you must tell me yours.” 

am Johnny Pennington,’ was the an- 
swer, 

“Well, now, that ’s a real nice name; and 
you are a real nice-looking boy too, and not 
a bit stuck up, either. Do you live in a lit- 
tle house? or a big one?”’ 

**In a little one.’’ 

** And does the roof leak?” 

“No, our house is snug and tight,” re 
plied wondering Johnny. 

**Well, we live in a tumble-down little 
shanty, that don’t belong to us either, and 
there ’s a big hole in the ruf; but when it 
don’t rain or snow I rayther like that, for 
then the stars come and peep at me, and 
they seem jest like company, Look at that 
little girl in the red dress and shoes. My! 
a’n’t she fine? It must be awfully nice to 
have pretty new things sometimes.”’ 

“Why, don’t you ever have any?’’ asked 
Johnny. 

“ Never think of such a thing: my dresses 
are just mam’s old duds made over; ’cause 
she can’t afford to buy me new ones. Sally 
Smith says we ’re poor as Job’s turkey; but 
I don’t know how poor that was: do you?” 

“Well, no, not exactly,” replied Johnny, 
with a wise look. 

And then he thought, as he glanced at the 
old ragged dress and shawl, — 

**But it must have been awfully hard to 
beat, if ’t was like you.”’ 

“*What do you do when your mother is 
sick?” he inquired. 

“Oh, me and old Tom, the cat, keep 
house, You jest ought to see him! He’s 
so cunning, and will hold up both paws to 
beg for bread. When there’s just a wee bit 
tu eat, mam and me take that ourselves; but 
I always let him look on, and I s’pose that 
does him some good,” 

Johnny was of a different opinion; but he 
only said, — 

“*So you don’t have much to eat?” 

“Well, I guess we don’t! It ’s little 
enough any time; and just nothing today.” 


“Why! have n’t you had any breakfast 
or dinner?” asked Johnny, in surprise. 

“Not a mite,—nor mam, either. But 
we ’)l have to go hungry; for the lady Ltuk 
the work to said she could n’t pay me to- 
day, and there a’n’t any money in the 
house,” 

Johnny thought of his dollar, and moved 
uneasily. He felt very sorry for this hun- 
gry, ragged bit of humanity, and he knew 
that he had money enough to satisfy their 
immediate wants; but he did not like the 


idea of parting with it, So he asked, in 


rather a faint voice, — 

“*Do you feel much like eating?’ 

“Feel like eating? You bet I do! Look 
at them frosted cakes: they fairly make my 
mouth water. Why, I’m that hungry I do 
believe I could gobble one at'a single mouth- 
ful.” 


“How many could you eat before you 
stopped?”’ asked Johnny, whose eyes were 
rapidly growing larger. 

“Well, I can’t say exactly, because I 
don’t remember ever having as much as I 
could eat in my huil life.” 

“Well, I never!’ exclaimed astonished 


Johnny. “We always have plenty,” add- 
ing modestly, such as it is.” 

‘“*T wish I had some money,” said Nell 
wistfully. ‘*I ’°d buy mam some tea and 
crackers, and a few oranges, and plenty of 
goodies besides.” 

Johnny said nothing, but turned again to 
the window, and, while his companion chat- 
ted briskly away, seented lost in a brown 
study; for that dollar was weighing heavily 
on his mind. 

Whispered Selfishness, — 

“Tf no one else cares for these poor peo- 
ple, why should you?” 

“But,” said Conscience, “ that is the very 
reason you should.” 

“It’s awfully tough on a fellow, —aw- 
fully!’ sighed distressed Johnny, as visions 
of cakes, candies, and apples rose tempting- 
ly before him. Then he glanced again at 
the ragged figure by his side, and thought 
of the sick woman, and his good angel tri- 
umphed. 

**Tf you will wait here a few moments, 1 
"ll go and buy you something to eat,” he 
said. 

“Oh, that will be jolly!’ cried Nell, clap- 
ping her hands with delight: ‘* what a good, 
good boy you must be.”’ 

be back directly,”’ said Johnny. 
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And he was hurrying away, when a band 
was laid on his shoulder, and a pleasant 


voice bade him stop, 


Jopnny looked up in surprise, and saw a 
very handsome, stylishly dressed young gen- 
tleman, with curling black hair, and bright, 
smiling eyes. Neither of the little people 
had ever seen him before; but he had stop- 
ped, attracted by the uncouth figure of Nell, 


heard every word of the conversation, and 


guessed what remained unspoken, 

“Keep your money, my boy,’ he said; 
‘“‘and if you and this little girl will wait 
here till I come back, I will bring you some- 
thing that I think will please you both,”’ 

“Thank you, sir,” replied Johnny: “ we 
will wait till you come.” 

“Did you ever!” exclaimed Nell, in a 
burst of rapture, as soon as the stranger 
was out of hearing. 

**No, I never!’ was the emphatic reply. 

** And a’n’t he just splendid?” cried Nell; 
and as beautiful as an angel. Say, now: 
don’t you reckon he is one?’’ 

“Pooh! angels don’t smoke cigars, and 
wear overcoats,’’ answered matter-of-fact 
Johnny. 

** Well, he a’n’t a bit like common folks, 
any way,” said Nell, a little dashed; ‘‘ and 
he looks just good enough for anything.”’ 

* He is handsome,” remarked Johnny, 
with the air of a critic, 

It seemed a long time to cold, half-famish- 
ed Nell before the stranger returned; but 
when he did at last appear he was in a sleigh 
drawn by two beautiful, milk-white horses, 
and there was a basket full of bundies,—a 
basket so big that Nell could almost have 
hidden in it. He asked the children if they 
wished to ride home; and you may be sure 
they scrambled in fast enough. 

“Would you rather have me distribute 
the presents now? or wait until you get 
home?” he asked of Nell, whose eyes were 
fastened hungrily on the basket, 

** [f you please, sir, 1’m—1’m very hun- 
gry,’’ she stammered, feeling ashamed to 
speak to him as freely as she had to Johnny. 

“Well, here are some cakes, to begin 


- with, and you can take a peep at the rest as 


we ride along. I will give your friend his 
bundies now, as they are smaller than 


yours; but you had better put your own 
back in the basket after you have seen 
them,” 

How can I express the children’s thanks, 
or their delight when they saw their gifts? 
Johnny received for his portion a handsome 
new cap,—his old one was beginning to 
look rather shabby,—h beautiful story- 
book, filled with pictures, such as he had 


always longed for, but never possessed, a 


fine ball, and a liberal supply of cakes, can- 
dy, and nuts. 

Nell received the same amount of “‘ good- 
ies,’’ a pair of nice, new button boots, a 
pretty brown hood and cloak, with cherry- 
colored lining, and a very neat brown dress, 
trimmed with cherry color. These last had 
evidently been the property of a little girl 
near her own age; but were quite as good 
as new, and set Nell fairly wild with joy. 
Then there were tea, sugar, crackers and 
oranges, and down in the very bottom of 
the basket a pair of warm, heavy blankets, 

Oh, what a ride that was! It seemed to 
Nell that the very sleigh-bells understood 
how happy she was, they jingled so mer- 
rily. 

**T say,”’ she said, at last, with a look of 
unspeakable awe and admiration, ‘‘I ’ve 
made him out this time, sure, It’s Santa 
Claus!’ 

**No, it ’s not,’”’ replied Johnny. ‘* Don’t 
you know that Santa Claus is a fat old gen- 
tleman, with long, white whiskers? And 
he don’t come Thanksgiving time, —he 
comes Christmas.”’ 

They reached Nell’s home first, —a mis- 
erable, tumble-down shanty, as she had de- 
scribed it, —and the handsome gentleman 
carried the basket to the door, and then 
shook hands in a very friendly manner with 
the awe-struck child. 

**Won’t you please come in, sir?” she 
asked timidly. ‘‘Mam would be very glad 
to see Santa— you.”’ 

But he thanked her politely, and drove 
away with Johnny, leaving her to relate the 
day’s wonderful adventures to her mother. 

Johnny, too, had a great deal to tell when 
he reached home, and the next day proved 
a thankful Thanksgiving indeed to both 
children, 
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ment to Epwin R. Brieos, West BeTaE., 
Ozford County, MAIN x. 


Answers to October Puzzles. 


51—Money. 53— 

52—woO RRAL NAP 
ONION NASAL 
RIND FASHION 
ROD PAINT 
AN LOT 


L N 
54—Mediate, mate. 55—Milliner, miner. 
56—Monitor, moor. 57—Pastille, paste. | 


58—Procure, pure. sue, 
60—B ANDORE BIs 
BORRY BADE 
GAB IDEA 
@ SEAT 
62—Grant, 63—Blacksmith’s sho 
65—S-pear. 66—M-adder. 67—R-as 

68—R-ant. 69—P-lank, 


70.—Prize Charade. 
First, second, is to recognize, 
And both mean something you may prize; 
A something given by a friend; 
A souvenir, perhaps, to tend 
Your thoughts to better days, alas! 
That came to cheer and quickly pass. 
No whole have you from me than this, 
To prompt you toward a win or miss. 
A book for the first solution. 


Bupp. 


11.—Diamond. 
A consonant; filth; one of the fine arts; 
a bird; a memorandum; a complaint; a 
consonant, EnGuisH Boy. 


72.—Pyramid Puzzle. 
Aconsonant; reserved; a support; a bird; 
leaping. 
rickly 


he centrals, read down, name a 
tree. UncLe NED. 


13.—Letter Rebus. 
100 


500 
DEANE. 


74.—Cross-Word Enigma. 
The Ist is in rain, but not in snow; 
The 2d is in line, but not in row; 
The 3d is in stream, but not in flow; 
The 4th is in pain, but not in woe; 
The 5th is in year, but not in date; 
The whole is a town in New-York State, 
E. BALDWIN. 


15.—Curtail to eover, and get a bird. 

76.—To gain, and get a part of the head. 

T1.—To open, and get an opening. 
Oppiry. 

78.—Numerical Enigma. 
The whole, composed of six lettere, is a 
town in Nova Scotia. 
The 3, 2, 1, is a decree, 
The 4, 5, 6, is a weight. 


Drop-Letter Words. 
79: -u-i-e-, a Roman god. 
80: O-i-i-, an Egyptian god. 
81: -a-u-a, a Hindoo god. 
82: -y-e-a, a Grecian goddess, 
83: U-a-i-, one of the Muses, 
84: -e-a-u-, a famous horse, 
85: -a i-u-, a fish. SKEEZIKS. 


86.—Numerical Diamond. 
The 1 is in bed. 
1, 2,3, is to strike. 
The 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, is a wand. 
The 3,4,5, is the fashion. 
The 5 is in the.garden. 
FRANK S, FINN. 


ANSER. 


87.—Word Square. 
A very large person; interior; a celebra- 
ted spy; courage; always found in a forest. 
E. E. 0. 


Answers Next Month. 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 
Prizes. 

For the largest and best list of answers to 
this month’s puzzles, received before Nov. 
10, we will send a beautiful chromo, and, 
for the best original charade, a large illus- 


trated novel, 
See Rose Budd’s offer for the first solution 


to No, 70. 
Accepted. 

Puzzles by Rose Budd, English Boy, Flo, 

Fanny W. Nutt, Anna, and Uncle Ned. 
Answers. 

Answers to July puzzles have been re- 
ceived from English Boy, Cyril Deane, E. L. 
Wing, Yours Truly, and Rose Budd, 

Prize -Winners. 

Flo, for the best batch of original puzzles; 
English Boy, for the best list of answers. 

ll are invited to compete for the prizes 
offered for contributions and answers. 
RUTHVEN. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Tue Essays or by Charles Lamb, 
and Tur Birp or PASSAGE, by J. Sheridan 
Le Fanu, are two volumes of **‘ Appletons’ 
Handy -Volume Series,”’ and are sold for 25 
cents each. Lamb’s Essays are well known, 
and the other book is a pleasant little love- 
story. 


OLD Martin Boscawen’s Jest. By 
Marian C. L. Reeves and Emily Read. D. 
opps & Co., publishers, New York. 
This volume forms No. 59 of “* Appletons’ 
Library of Choice Novels,”’ and is sold at the 
low price of 560 cents. It is a love story, 
and was written in partnership by two 


young ladies; but which is which is un- 
nown, and must be guessed at, 


Tae Dance or Deats. By William 
Herman. Published by the American News 
Company, New York. Third edition. Mr. 
Herman takes the position that all round 
dances are impure, and cause impure 
thoughts, which proves that he either does 
not or cannot dance, and has but little 
knowledge of the thoughts and feelings of 
people who do. One can read the book 
with patience to see what arguments he 
uses, and then agree with the author or 
not, 


CHATS WITH CORRESPONDENTS. 


.A. H. R.—It will be found in the Sep- 
tember number. 


M. A. A.—A few stories for children 
would be acceptable, and we could use 
them to advantage. 


Miss C. H. — We responded to your letter 
as soon as possible, and, we trust, in a sat- 
isfactory manner. We suppose that you re- 
ceived it all right. 


A. B. B., Missournt.—The lady died 
some years since; but we still have several 
of her stories on band, and shall publish 
them when we have room for them. 


M. R.—We do not pay for poetry, and 
your lines are not quite good enough to find 
a place in our pages even if they were sent 
gratuitously. Sorry we can’t oblige you. 


J. P. — An absence of some days was the 
reason you did not hear from us. Yeu 
must not expect people to be at their posts 
all the time. The weather has been warm, 
such as conduced to sleep instead of reading 
strange love-stories. We are ali right now, 
and hope to go on with our great work now 
as weil as ever, making the readers of BAL- 
Lou's happy with good stories and nice 
illustrations. Teli your friends to buy it. 


Enrru L. — The chief duties of a lady’s- 
maid are to wait on the lady, dress her hair, 
help her to dress, in most cases to alter her 
dresses, and to keep her wardrobe in repair 
and order. A nursery governess has to at- 
tend to young children, and to teach them 
the rudimentary elements of education. 
You seem qualified for either position; but 
we do not know where you can find one 
that will suit you. 


Magic PicturgEs. — These pictures are 
nothing but a very ingenious application of 
the properties of the salts of ni¢kel and co- 
balt, which become respectively green and 
red by being heated. In painting a winter 
scene, the trees, base, and so forth, are done 
in water-color; then the foliage is painted 
with a solution of the nickel salts, and the 
fruits on the trees, the roses, and other red 
flowers are painted with the cobalt salts 
mentioned. When such a painting is cold, 
the latter are not seen, and the scene repre- 
sents wintér. When warmed before a 5 
the trees become green, and apples, roses, 
and red flowers appear, and it is a summer 
scene. When again exposed to cold (and 
especially to moisture), the green and red 
disappear, and it presents a winter scene 
again. This may be repeated an indefinite 
number of times. 


Exiza.— We cheerfully comply with 
your request, and publish your verses; but 
we take the liberty of printing them just as 
you wrote them, for therein lies their beau- 
ty. The Michigan singer will have to look 
to her laurels, 


FROM FANNIE 
i-M sad ht and yet the world 
would sweare such was not the case! 
seeing my banner all unfurled 
they Judge me olny by my Face. 
but such is life. th things seem White 
thay often prove all black or tan: 
the Face may smile and look all right 
While hearts within are weak aud wan. 


tonight they count me always gay, 

because forsooth i smile or sing . 

A Judge of nature would say nay 
he could detect,its hollow ring. 
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OURIOUS MATTERS. 


ArrerR Many Days. — The Island of 
Galveston, which lies on the north side of 
the Gulf of Mexico, is about thirty miles 
long, and is possessed of a beautiful beach, 
the whole extent of the gulf-shore sloping 
very gently into the water. It is a great 
resort for bathing, and for driving on the 
sandy beach. The bathers enjoy their sport 
at night. A few years ago a lady, Mrs. L’- 
E——, while enjoying her ocean bath, and 
while fronting one of the coming waves, re- 
ceived a mouthful of the briny liquid, and 
in relieving herself thereof unfortunately 
lost her set of false teeth in water about 
three feet deep, and probably a hundred 
yards from the dry beach. The matter was 
talked of a good deal, and became generally 
known; but no publication was made of the 
fact, and the teeth were given up as forever 
lost. Not so, however; for some weeks af- 
terward a party driving along the shingle 
discovered something bright, and on step- 
ping out picked up the missing teeth, which 
were restored to the lady as good as ever, 
the polish given to them by the scouring of 
the sand far exceeding the dentist’s art. 

Fifty years ago; or thereabouts, Admiral 
X—— was in command of one of his Ma- 
er ships on the Mediterranean station. 

e always wore an antique ring of rare 
workmanship and very great value. It was 
curiously engraved with Arabic or Egyptian 
characters (a ring that nobody could possi- 
bly mistake), One cay, when on deck, in 
giving some orders, he lifted his hand, and 
his ring slipped off his finger, and fell over- 
board. Of course he concluded that he had 
seen the last of his favorite ring; but a few 
weeks afterward he received a letter from a 
friend, Captain C——, who was stationed at 
Gibraltar, and who had heard of his loss, 
telling him he had found the ring in the fol- 
lowing singular manner: He was buying 
some fish, when on the vender’s finger he 
saw the ring, which he at once recognized 
(as I said before, it was one it was impossi- 
ble to mistake). He inquired of the woman 
how she got it, when she directly replied, — 

** Sir, it is very odd, and perhaps you will 
hardly believe me; but I found it inside a 
fish I was cleaning.” 

I need scarcely add that Captain C—— 
- bought the ring, and returned it to his old 
friend, who, you may be sure, was more 
careful of it after this adventure, having a 
double value for it. 


Facts. —The learned 
Prince of Granada, heir to the Spanish 
throne, imprisoned, by order of the Crown, 
for fear he should aspire to the throne, was 
kept in solitary confinement in the old pris- 
on in the Place of Skulls, Madrid, After 


thirty-three years in this living tomb, death 


‘ came to his release; and the following re- 


markable researches taken from the Bible, 
and marked with an old nail on the rough 
walls of his cell, told how the brain sought 
employment through the weary years, 

In the Bible the word * Lord” is found 
one thousand eight hundred and fifty-three 
times, the word *‘ Jehovah” six thousand 
eight hundred and fifty-five times, and the 
word “reverend”? but once, —in the ninth 
verse of Psalm cxi. The eighth verse of 
Psalm cxvii. is the middle verse of the Bi- 
ble. The ninth verse of Esther viii. is the 
longest verse. The eleventh chapter of St. 
John is the shortest. In Psalm cvii. four 
verses are alike: the eighth, fifteenth, twen- 
ty-first and thirty-first. Each verse of Psalm 
exxxvi. ends alike. No names or words 
with more than six syllables are found in 
the Bible. The thirty-seventh chapter of 
Isaiah and nineteenth chapter of Kings are 
alike. The word * girl’’ occurs but once in 
the Bible, and that in the third verse and 
third chapter of Joel. There are found in 
both books of the Bible three million five 
hundred and eighty-six thousand four hun- 
dred and eighty-three letters, seven hundred 
and seventy-three thousand six hundred 
and ninety-three words, thirty-one thousand 
three hundred and seventy-three verses, one 
thousand one hundred and eighty - nine 
chapters, and sixty-six books, The twen- 
ty-sixth chapter of the Acts of the Apostles 
is the finest chapter to read, The most 
beautiful chapter in the Bible is Psalm 
xxiii. The most inspiring promises are 
John xiv, 2, John xi. 37, St. Matthew xi. 
28, and Psalm xxxvii. 4. The first verse of 
the sixtieth chapter of Isaiah is the one for 
the new convert. All who flatter them- 
selves with vain boastings of their perfect- 
ness should learn the sixth chapter of Mat- 
thew. Ali humanity should learn the sixth 
chapter of St. Luke, from the twentieth 
verse to its ending. 


Queen Victoria is fifty-eight years old. 
Only twelve other of the reigning sover- 
eigns of Christendom (out of thirty-eight in 
all) have attained to this age. The German 
Emperor has seen the greatest number of 
years, his eightieth birthday having been 
reached a few weeks ago. The czar is older 
than the queen by avout a year, having 
been born on the 29th of April, 1818. Vic- 
tor Emmanuel was some ten montis younger 
than the queen, the date of his birth being 
March 14, 1820. The Emperor Francis Jvu- 
seph is not yet thirty. He was born in the 
year of revolutions, —1848. The youngest 
reigning sovereign is Alfonso XII. of Spain, 
who is not yet twenty. 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


Soaps. — Soaps of all kinds are at present 
made so abundantly and cheap in this coun- 
try that it hardly pays to make them at 
home. If, however, you wish to try your 
hand at it, the cold process is the simplest. 
It is this: Take ten pounds of concentrated 
caustic lye, and incorporate it with twenty 

yunds of fat, at a temperature of from one 

undred to one hundred and five degrees 
Fahrenheit. Stir it continually with a flat, 
broad spoon or paddle until you can write 
with your finger on it, and the figures re- 
main. If you want perfumed soap, put the 
perfumes in at once, Put the paste into 
square frames lined with linen. and have 
flaps of the same to cover the surface of the 
paste, which must be all surrounded by lin- 
en. Cover the paste with a wooden cover, 
and leave in a warm place for twelve hours. 
Spontaneous heat will thus develop and 
cause complete saponification, The soap is 
then taken out, cut, and dried. The harJd- 
ness depends on the materials used. Hard 
fats will give harder soaps than soft fats or 
oils; but the alkali has more influence. Pot- 
ash makes soft soaps in general, as it retains 
the water; while soda makes hard soaps. A 
soap made of potash and oil will never be- 
come hard; while one made of soda and tal- 
low will become so hard that it may be pul- 
verized. Some prefer to use from one-tenth 
to one-fifth of potash in the soda, so as not 
to make the soap too hard. 


ForriGNn Bopies IN THE EYE. — Parti- 
cles of cinder. dust, or fragments of metal, 
often get into the eye, and cause a good deal 
of: trouble. Sometimes they are dislodged 
and washed out by the extra secretion of 
tears brought about by the irritation pro- 
duced. Sometimes this process does not 
give relief, and it is necessary to resort to 
some process of extraction. A popular and 
often useful plan is to take hold of the lash- 
es of the upper lid, and separate it from the 
eyeball, so that the lashes of the lower lid 
will siip up in the space, acting as a brush 
to the inner surface of the uppereyelid. Of 
course this cannot remove anything, as a 
rule, from the eyeball. A better way is the 
usual one of holding a knitting-needle over 
the upper lid, close to and just under the 
edge of the orbit, then, holding it firmly, 
seize the lashes of that lid by the fingers of 
the disengaged hand, and gently turn the 
lid upward or backward over the needle or 
substitute used. Movement of the eyeball 
by the sufferer, in a strong light, generally 
reveals the presence of the intruding body, 
so that by means of a corner of a silk or 
cambric handkerchief it can be detached 
aud removed. 


BucKWHEAT Cakgs. — It is pleasant to 


know that you may have the “hot cakes’’ 
the minute the griddle is ready. As soon 
as that is the case, mix with cold water as 
much of Hecker’s self-raising buckwheat as 
you need for the occasion, and bake imme- 
diately, The batter should be a litile stiffer 
than that made wiih yeast, and the addition 
of a couple of tablespoonfuls of molasses to 
a pound of the flour, after it is in batter, 
will add to the flavor, and assist in giving 
that beautiful brown color characteristic of 
pancake perfection. 


Bay-Virw CAKE. — Two cupfuls of su- 

, three eggs, half a cupful of butter, a 
cupful of milk, three —— of flour, two 
teaspoonfuls of Boston Yeast Powder well 
mixed in the flour; extract of lemon or al- 
mond. This is nice with a frosting of the 
whites of two eggs, six teaspoonfuls of cu- 
gar, and four of grated chocolate; put on 
while the cake is warm, and set it into the 
oven a moment to dry. 


Sipe — Chop a cupful of any kind 
of lean meat: season with salt, pepper, but- 
ter, and add a beaten egg; then soak a large 
slice of bread in boiling milk, and mix with 
the meat and egg; form into round cakes or 
croguets, and fry in nice drippings. Make 
agravy of butter and milk, thickened with 
a little flour, and pourover. It is very good 
without sauce, 


PrAcn CoBBLER. — Make a rich biscuit- 
crust, and put it rolled thick around the 
dish; put in a layer of peaches, then butter, 
sugar, and a very little flour, then peaches, 
and so on until the dish isfull. Cover with 
a thick crust, cut a slit in the centre, and 
pour in boiling water until full, Bake ina 
moderate oven. 


Saco Soup. — Boil until well done two - 
pounds of beef in four quarts of water. Re- 


move the meat, and add to the broth a cup- 
ful of sage. Boil gently for an hour, then 
beat well the yelks of two eggs with half a 
cupful of cream; put into the soup-tureen, 
aud pour the soup over it, stirring gently. 


Porato Piz.— Wash and boil common 
or sweet potatoes, and strain through a fine 
seive. To each pint add a pint and a half 
of milk, a little melted butter, two eggs, su- 
gar, salt, lemon or nutmeg to taste. Bake 
in one crust, like a custard pie, 


ARTIFICIAL OysTER.—Grate as many 
ears of green corn as will make a pint of 
pulp; add a teacupful of flour, half a cupfui 
of butter, an egg. pepper and salt to your 
taste. Drop in spoonfuls, and fry in but- 
ter, 


THINGS PLEASANT AND OTHERWISE. 


Brown aiways de¢lared that he would 
marry an heiress; but, being next-door to 

nniless himself, his friends did n’t yer 
elieve him, though he had never n 
known to tell an untruth. One evening, at 
a political meeting, he made the acquaint- 
ance of a great cotton lord, Sir Calico Twill; 
and, happening to say ‘‘ Hear! hear!’’ in 
the right place several times whilst Sir Cal- 
ico was speaking, the old gentleman took a 
fancy to him, and asked him home to sup- 
per. There he met his host’s daughter, a 
charming young lady with eight thousand a 
year, fell desperately in love with her, and, 
popping the question in the conservatory, 
was referred to her papa. 

** Before I take the matter into considera- 
tion,”’ said Sir Calico, when Brown had 
stated his case, “‘ you must answer me one 
question. What is your fortune?” 

**Weil, I don’t exactly know,” replied 
Brown, being uncertain whether that was a 
three-penny or a four-penny piece under his 
tobacco-jar at home; “* but let your daugh- 
ter become my wife, and I promise she 
shall have endless gold.” 

* Endless gold is rather an exaggeration, 
eh?” remarked Sir Calico. 

**Scarcely, in my case,’ said Brown; 
“as, let my wife and I be as extravagant as 
we may, we should never be able to get 
through it.”’ 

** Are you telling me the truth?” 

**The truth, I swow.”’ 

“Then take her, my boy,” said Sir Cali- 
co, grasping Brown’s hand; ‘and happy I 
am that my child has been saved from the 
clutches of rogues and fortune-hunters.”’ 

Well, they were married; and Brown 
mace the money fly at such a rate, that, 
when his wife’s milliner’s bills came in, he 
was obliged to confess himself stumped. 

Mrs. Brown thereupon immediately sent 
for her papa. 

**What ’s this?” said Sir Calico indig- 
ugntly. “Stumped? What do you mean, 
sir? Where ’s the endless gold you prom- 
ised, eh?”’ 

’ve kept my promise, sir,”’ answered 
Brown, 

“ Kept your promise, and can’t find the 
money to pay a paltry milliner’s bill! Why, 
you— you”? — 

“Calm yourself, old boy,” interrupted 
Brown. ‘I promised to give your daughter 
endless gold, which both of us, be as ex- 
travagant as we might, should never be able 
to get through. as it not so?’ 

* Yes; and you” — 

** Don’t fluster yourself now. 
my promise,” 

** How?” 
““Why, I gave her a wedding-ring. That 


I’ve kept 


’s endless gold, is n’t it? And, my dear,”’ 
added Brown, turning to his wife, **do you 
think that both of us could ever get through 
anything which only just fits one of those 
taper fingers?”’ 

Sir Calico looked as if he was going to 
have a fit; but a timely remark of his 
daughter’s probably averted the catastro- 

e 


“Well, papa,’”’ she said, “there ’s still 
one thing in our favor. No one can say 
that 1 ’ve got a fool for a husband.” 

So the storm blew over; and now Brown 
and his wife, though they do not have to 
Manage on eight thousand a year, are the 
happiest couple in two hemispheres. 


Two boys, surrounded by five or six 
others, sat on the grass on Ledyard Street 
yesterday, and played cards. A citizen, 
who knows that ——a leads into the 
broad road of wickedness, halted, and said 
to one of the players, “Ah, my boy, don’t 
you know that you are in a fair road to be 
ruined?” am, eh!” replied the youne- 
ster, as he held up his band of cards and 
showed four trumps and an ace; “‘ you just 
hold on here a minute, and if I don’t show 
you that the other boy is all wrenched to 
pieces and ruined to death, I’ll eat the jack 
of spades and cut my throat with the jack 
o’ clubs!” He was taking every “ trick” as 
the citizen passed on. 


Funeral in a story-and-a-half house. 
Enter fashionably dressed lady (who lives 
around the corner at stone front) with sma}! 
boy. Lady (to herself), — ‘I wonder if this 
is going to be a fashionable affair? Doia’t 
look much like it now; not over a dozen or 
twenty bere, and none with carriages. My 
girls want to come so bad.”’ (Looking out 
of the window),—‘*Ob, here come the 
Percys and the Armours and the Benedicts 
in their carriages.” (Whispering to smal! 
boy), — “* Charlie, ran home quick, and tell 
Gracie and Amy that it is all right, and to 
come abead.” Exit small boy on the run 
around the corper. 


When the “‘substantials” of the dinner 
had been disposed of by her visitors, Mrs. 
Ciementina Fidelia Dobbs said to ber hired 
girl: ‘** Now, emir you may bring on the 
Sahara.” “Mum?” “The desert, stupid!’ 
* Yis,mum.” As Betty descended toward 


the kiteben she might have been heard to 
say, “* Och, murdther! see the style of her 
now, wid all berfoine French words, Faith, 
I’ve a moind to just give her a taste of me 
Oirish 


-3-MARTYRDOM 4-THE BEGINNING OFTHE END 


“OUR TAIL DRAWS TO A CLOSE= 
A TALE OF THE 200. 
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